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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE C@AST OF MAINE.’ 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


During the night and storm, the little Mara had 
sleeping as quietly as if the cruel sea, that had 
ade her an orphan from her birth, were her kind- 
npered old grandfather singing her to sleep, as he 
en did, with a somewhat hoarse voice truly, but 
‘th ever an undertone of protecting love. 
But toward daybreak there came very clear and 
ight into her childish mind a dream having that 
vid distinctness which often characterizes the 
eams of early childhood. 
She thought she saw before her the little cove 
here she and Sally had been playing the day before, 
ith its broad sparkling white beach of sand curving 
and its blue sea-mirror and studded thickly with 
Aja and silver shells, She saw the boat of Captain 
ttridge upon the stocks, and his tar-kettle with the 
ioldering fires flickering under it, but, as often 
.ppens in dreams, a certain rainbow vividness and 
Harness invested everything—and she and Sally 
ere jumping for joy at the beautiful things they 
und on the beach. 
Suddenly there stood before them a woman dressed 
a long white garment. She was very pale, with 
weet serious dark eyes, and she led by the hand a 
ack-eyed boy who seemed to be erying and looking 
out as for something lost. She dreamed that she 
ood still, and the woman came toward her, looking 
her with her sweet sad eyes, till the child seemed 
» feel them in every fiber of her frame. The woman 
id her hand on her head as if in blessing, and then 
it the boy’s hand in hers and said, ‘‘Take him, 
ara, he is a playmate for you ;” and with that the 
ktle boy’s face flashed out into a merry laugh. The 
oman faded away, and they three children remained 
laying together gathering shells and pebbles of a 
vnderful brightness. So vivid was this vision that 
ie little one awoke laughing with pleasure, and 
arched under her pillows for the strange and beau- 
ul things that she had been gathering in dream- 




































and. 

* What's Marn looking after ?” said Sally, sitting up 
i her trundle-bed, and speaking in the patroniaing 
otherly tone she commonly used to her little play- 
sate. 

“ All gene, pitty boyv—all gone,” said the child, 
wking round regretfully and shaking her golden 
cad, * pitty lady all gone.”’ 

“ Lfow queer she talks,”’ said Sally, who had awak- 
ued with the project of building a shcet-house with 
er fairy neighbor, and was beginning to loosen the 
pper sheet and dispose the pillows with a view to 
iis species of architecture. 

“Come, Mara, let’s we'll make a pretty house,” she 
rid. 

‘Pitty boy out dere—out dere,” said the little one, 
inting to the window, with a deeper expression 

‘ a . 


Cob P, Sia wibtris eT up 


Jeer eres, 
this minute,” said 
e of her mother entering the éoor at this mo- 
«ut—* and here, put these clothes on to Mara— 
ie child mustn't ran renad in her best—it’s strange 
ow Mary Pennel never thinks of such things.’’ 
Sally, who was of an efficient temperament, was 
reparing energetically to second these commands of 
er mother and erdue ‘her little neighbor with a 
arse brown stuff dress, somewhat faded and patched, 
hich she herself had outgrewn when of Mara’s 
ge—with shees which had been coarsely made to 
gin with, and very much battered by time ; but, quite 
) her surprise, the child generally so passive and 
actable opposed a most unexpected and desperate 
sistance to thisoperation. She began to ery and 
sob and shake her curly head, throwing her tiny 
ands Out in a wild species of freakish opposition, 
hich had notwithstanding a quaint and singular 
race in Mt, while she stated her objections in all 
1¢ little English at her command. 
‘Mara den want—Mara want pitty boo dess— 
nd pitty shoes.” 
“Why, was ever anything like it ?” said Mrs. Kit- 
ridge to Miss Roxy,.as they both were drawn to the 
oor by the @utery; “here's this child wen't have 
Bocent eve ryday clothes put on her, she must be kept 
essed up likea princess. Now, that ar’s French cal- 
r,”’ said Mrs. Kittridge, holding up the controverted 
lue dress, “ aud that ar never cost a cent under five- 
nd-sixpence a yard—it takes a yard and a half te 
ake it—and it musi have been a good day’s work to 
ake it up—eall that ‘dhree-and-sixpence more, and 
‘ith them pearl buttons and thread, and all that ar 
ress never ¢ost less than a dollar and seventy-five, 
id here she's goin’ to run out every day in it!” 
“Well, well,” said Miss Roxy, who had taken the 
bbing fair one in her lap, “ you ‘know, Miss Kit- 
) dge, this ‘ere’s a kind o’ pet lamb, an old-folks dar- 
pag, and things #e with heres they be, and we can’t 
hake her over, aud she’s such a nervous little thing 
e mustn't cress her ;” saying which, she proceeded 
» dress the child in ker.own clothes. 
“If you had a goed large checked apron, I wouldn't 
imi putting that on ker,” added Miss Rexy, aft r she 
ud arrayed the child. 
“Ilere’s one,” said Mrs. Kittridge, “that may 
ve her clothes some.” : 
Miss Roxy began te put on the whelesome gar- 
ent, but, rather to her mortification, the little fairy 
‘gan to weep again in 2 mest heart-broken manner. 
“ Don't want che’t apen.”’ 


















“Why don’t Mara want nice checked apron ?” said 
is8 Roxy in that extra cheerful tone by which chil- 
en are to be made to believe they have mistaken 
heir own mind. 

“Don’t want it!” with a decided wave of the lit- 
»hand; “I's too pitty to wear che’t apon.” 
“Well! well!” said Mrs. Kittridge, r 
es, ‘(lid I ever! no, I never did. If there an’t de- 
r ved matur’ a-comin’ out early. Well, if she says 

wh. 's prety now, what'll it be when she’s fifteen 9” 

“She'Lifearn to tell a lie about it by that time,” 

id Miss Roxy, “and say she thinks she’s horrid. 
he child is pretty, and the truth eomes uppermost 
ith her now.” 

“tlaw! hasv! haw!’ burst with a great crash 
om Captain Kittridge, who had eome in behind, and 
food sileatly listening during this conversation ; 

that’s musieal mow; ceme here, my little maid, you 
¢ too pretty for checked aprons and no mistake,”’ 
id seizing the ehild in his long arms, he tessed her 
p like a butterfly, while her sunny curls shone in the 
wrning light. 
* There's one eomfort about the child, Miss Kit- 
fidge,” said Aunt Roxy, “she’s one of them that 
irt won't stick to. I never knew her to stain or 
par ter clothes, she always eome in jist so nice.” 
“She ain't much like Sally, then,” said Mrs. Kit- 
idge. “ That girl ‘ll ran through more clothes! Only 
st week she walked the crown ont of my old black 
raw bonnet, and left it hanging on the top of a black- 
erry bush!” 
“ Wal’, wal’, said Captain Kittridge, « as tg dressin’ 
is ‘ere child—why, ef Pennel’s a iind to dress her 
i cloth of gold, it’s none ef our business! He's rich 
* Entered according to Aet of Congress, by Joseph H. Richards, 
the Distriet Court of the Sonthern Distriet of New York, 
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enough for all he wants to do, and so let's eat our 
breakfast and mind our own business!” 

After breakfast Captain Kittridge took the two chil- 
dren down to the cove to investigate the state of his 
boat and tar-kettle, set high above the highest tide- 
mark. 

The sun had risen gloriously, the sky was of an in- 
tense, vivid blue, and only great snowy islands of 
clouds, lying in silver banks on the horizon, showed 
vestiges of last night's storm. The whole wide sea 
was one glorious scene of forming and dissolving 
mountains of blue and purple, breaking at the 
erest into brilliant silver. All round the island the 
waves Were constantly leaping and springing into jets 
and columns of brilliant foam, throwing themselves 
high up, in silvery cataracts, into the very arms of the 
solemn evergreen forests which overhung the shore. 
The sands of the little cove seemed harder and 
whiter than ever, and were thickly bestrewn with the 
shells and sea-weed which the upturnings of the 
night had brought in. There lay what might have 
been fringes and fragments of sea-gods’ vestures—blue, 
crimson, purple, and orange sea-weeds, wreathed in 
tangled ropes of kelp and sea-grass, or lying sepa- 
rately scattered on the sands. ‘The children ran 
wildly shouting as they began gathering sea-treasures, 
and Sally, with the air of an experienced hand in the 
business, untwisted the coils of ropy sea-weed, from 
which every moment she disengaged some new treas- 
ure in some rarer shell or smoother pebble. 

Suddenly the child shook out something from a knot- 
ted mass of sea-grass, which she held up with & per- 
fect shriek of delight! 

It was a bracelet of hair, fastened by a brilliant 
clasp of green, sparkling stones, such as she had never 
seen before. f 
She redoubled her eries of delight as she saw it 
sparkle between her and the sun, calling upon her 
father. 

“Father! father! do come here, and see what I’ve 
found !” 

He came quickly, and took the bracelet from the 
child’s hand—but, at the same moment, looking over 
her head, he eaught sight of an object partially con- 
cealed behind a projecting rock. He took a step for- 
ward, and uttered an exclamation : 

‘«“ Well, well! sure enough! poor things!” 

There lay bedded, in sand and sea-weed, @ woman 
with a little boy clasped in her arms! Both had been 
carefully lashed to a spar, but the child was held to 
the bosom of the woman with a pressure closer than 
any knot that mortal hands could tie. 

Both were deep sunk in the sand, into which had 
streamed the woman’s long, dark hair, which sparkled 
with glittering morsels of sand and pebbles, and with 
those tiny, brilliant yellow shells which are so nu- 
merous on that shore. 

The woman was both young and beautiful. The 
forehead, damp with ocean-spray, was like sculptured 
marble—the eye-brows dark and decided in their 
outline, but the long, heavy, black fringes had shut 
down, as a solemn curtain, over all the history of mor- 
tal joy or sorrow that those eyes had looked upon. 
A wedding-ring gleamed on the marble hand ; but the 
sea had divorced all human ties, and taken her as a 
bride te itself. And, in truth, it seemed to have made 
to her a worthy bed, for she was all folded and en- 
weird lov.lug leaf of kelp, some yards in length, lay 
twined around her like a shroud ! 

The child that lay in her bosom had hair and face 
and eyelashes like her own, and his little hands were 
holding tightly a pertion of the black dress which she 
wore. 





“ Cold—cold—stone dead!’ was the muttered ex- 
clamation of the old seaman, as he bent over the wo- 
man. 

“She must have struck her head there,” he mused, as 
he laid his finger on a dark, bruised spot on her temple. 
He laid his hand on the child’s heart, and put one 
finger under the arm to see if there were any linger- 
ing viial heat, and then hastily cut the lashings that 
bound the pair to the spar, and with difficulty disen- 
gaged the child from the cold clasp in which dying 
love had bound him to a heart which should beat no 
more With mortal jey or sorrow. 

Sally, after the first moment, had run screaming to- 
ward the heuse, with all a child's ferward eagerness 
to be the bearer of news—but the little Mara stood 
looking anxiously, with a wishful earnestness of face. 

* Pitty boy—pitty boy—come!” she said often; 
but the old man was so busy he seareely regarded 
her. 

* Now, Cap'n Kittridge, do tell!” said Miss Roxy, 
meeting him in all haste, with cap-border stiff in air, 
while Dame Kittridge exclaimed : 

“Now youdon’t! Well, well, didn’t I say that was 
a ship last night? And what a solemnizing thought 
it was that souls might be goin’ into eternity.” 

‘We must have blankets and hot bottles, right 
away !” said Miss Roxy, who always took the earthly 
view of matters, and who was, in her own person, a 
personified humane society. ‘“‘ Miss Kittridge, you jist 
dip out your dishwater into the smallest tub and we'll 
put him in. Stand away, Mara! Sally, you take her 
out of the way! We'll fech this child to, perhaps ! 
I've feched ‘em too when they’s seemed to be dead as 
door-nails !” 

“ Cap'n Kittridge, your sure the woman's dead ?”’ 

“ Laws, yes; she had a blow right on her temple 
here. There’s no bringing her to till the resurree- 
tion.” 

‘Well, then, you jist go and get Cap’n Pennel to 
come down and help you, and get the body into the 
house, and we’ll attend to layin’ out by-and-by. Tell 
Ruey to come down.”’ 

Aunt Roxy issued her orders with all the military 
vigor and precision of a general in case of a sudden 
attack. It was her habit. Siekness and death were 
her opportunities ; where they were, she felt herself 
at home, and she addressed herself to the task before 
her with undoubting faith. 

Before many hours a pair of large, dark eyes slowly 
emerged from under the black-fringed lids of the little 
drowned boy—they rolled dreamily round for a 
moment, and dreoped again in heavy languor. 

The little Mara had, with the quiet persistence 
which formed a trait in her baby character, dragged 
stools and chairs to the back of the bed, which she at 
last succeeded in scaling, and sat epposite to where 
the child lay, grave and still, watching with intense 
earnestness the process that was going on. 

At the moment when the eyes had opened, she 
stretched her little arms, and said, eagerly, “ Pitty 
boy, come’’—and then, as they closed again, she 
dropped her hands with a sigh of disappointment. 
Yet before night the little stranger sat up in bed, and 
laughed with pleasure at the treasures of shells and 
pebbles which the children spread out on the bed 
before him. 

He was a vigorous, well-made, handsome child, 
with brilliant eyes and teeth, but the few words that 
he spoke were in a language unknown to most present. 
Captain Kittridge declared it to be Spanish, and that 
a call which he most passionately and often repeated 
was for his mother. But he was of that happy age 
when sorrow can be easily effaced, and the efforts of 
the children called forth joyous smiles. When his 
playthings did not go to his liking, he showed sparkles 
of a fiery, irascible spirit. 

The little Mara seemed to appropriate him in 
feminine fashion, as a chosen idel and graven image. 
She gave him at once all her slender stock of infantine 
treasures, and seemed to watch with an eestatic 
devotion his every movement—often repeating, as she 
looked delightedly around, “Pitty boy, come.” 

















She had no words to explain the strange dream of 
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the morning—it lay in her, struggling for expression, 
and giving her an interest in the new comer as in 
something belonging to herself. Whence it came— 
whence come multitudes like it, which spring up as 
strange, enchanted flowers, every now and then in 
the dull, material pathway of life—who knows ? 

It may be that our present faculties have among 
them a rudimeitary one, like the germs of wings in 
the chrysalis, by which the spiritual world becomes 
sometimes an object of perception—there may be 
natures in which the walls of the material are so 
fine and translucent that the spiritual is seen through 
them as a glass darkly. It may be too, that that love 
which is stronger than death has a power sometimes 
to make itself heard and felt through the walls of 
our mortality, when it would plead for the defenseless 
ones it has left behind. All these things may be— 
who knows ? 

> > * > * * 

“There !" said Miss Roxy, coming out of the keepin’- 
room at sunset ; “ I wouldn’t ask to see a better-look- 
in’ corpse. That ar woman was a sight to behold 
this morning. I guess I shook a double handful of 
stones and them little shells out of her hair—now 
she reely looks beautiful. Captain Kittridge has 
made a coffin out o’ some cedar-boards he happened 
to have, and I lined it with bleached cotton and 
stuffed the pillow nice and full, and when we eome 
to get her in she reely will look lovely.” 

‘“‘T s’pose, Miss Kittridge, you’ll have the funeral 
to-morrow—it’s Sunday.”’ 

“Why yes, Aunt Roxy—I think everybody must 
want to improve such a dispensation. Have you 
took little Mara in to look at the corpse.” 

“ Well, no,” said Miss Roxy ; ‘“ Miss Pennel’s gettin’ 
ready to take her home.” 

“T think it’s an opportunity we ought to improve,”’ 
said Miss Kittridge, “to learn children what death 
I think we can’t begin to solemnize th@ir minds 
too young.” 

At this moment Sally and the little Mara entered 
the room. 

«Come here, children,’’ said Mrs. Kittridge, taking 
a hand of either one and leading them to the closed 
door of the ‘keeping-room,’ “I've got somethin’ to 
show you.” 

The room looked ghostly and dim—the rays of light 
fell through the closed shutter on an object myste- 
riously muffled in a white sheet. 

Sally’s bright face expressed only the vague curi- 
osity of a child to see something new, but the little 
Mara resisted and hung back with all her force, so 
that Mrs. Kittridge was obliged to take her up and 
hold her. 

She folded back the sheet from the chill and wintry 
form which lay so icily, lonely, and cold. Sally 
walked around it, and gratified her curiosity by seeing 
it in every point of view, and laying her warm, busy 
hand on the lifeless and cold one ; but Mara clung to 
Mrs. Kittridge, with eyes that expressed a distressed 
astonishment. The good woman stooped over and 
placed the ehild’s little hand for a moment on the icy 
forehead. The little one gave a piercing scream, and 
struggled to get away; and as soon as she was put 
down, she ran and hid her face in Aunt Roxy’s dress, 
sobbing bitterly. 

“That child ‘il grow up to follow vanity,’’ coid Mes. 
Kittridge ; “her little head ia fyi! of ¢rege ome pad 
sue hates anything serious—it’s easy to see ihat.”’ 

The little Mara had no words to tell what a strange, 
distressful chill had passed up her arm and through her 
brain, as she felt that icy cold of death—that cold so 
different from all others. It was an impression ef 
fear and pain, that lasted weeks and months, so that 
she would start out of sleep and cry with a terror 
which she had not yet a sufliciency of language to 
describe. 

“You seem to forget, Miss Kittridge, that this ’ere 
child an’t rugged, like your Sally,’’ said Aunt Roxy, 
as she raised the little Marainherarms. “She was a 
seven-months baby, and hard to raise at all, and a 
shivery, seary little creature.” 

“ Well, then, she ought to be hardened,’’ said Dame 
Kittridge. ‘But Mary Pennel never had no sort of 
idea of bringin’ up children—twas jist so with 
Naomi—the girl never had no sort o’ resolution, and 
she just died for want o’ resolution—that’s what 
eame of it. I tell ye, children’s got to learn to take 
the world as it is, and ’tan’t no use bringin’ on ‘em 
up too tender. Teach ‘em to begin as they’v’ got to 
go on—that’s my maxim." 

“ Miss Kittridge,’’ said Aunt Roxy, “ there’s reason 
in all things, and there’s difference in children. 
‘What's one’s meat ’s another’s pison.’ You couldn’t 
fetch up Miss Pennel’s children, and she couldn’t 
fetch up yourn—so let’s say no‘more "bout it.’’ 

“Tm always a-tellin’ my wife that ar,’’ said Cap- 
tain Kittridge ; “ she’s always wantin’ to make every- 
body over after her pattern.”’ 

“ Cap’n Kittridge, I don’t think you need to speak,”’ 
resumed his wife. ‘ When sucl,a loud previdence is 
a-knockin’ at your door, I think you'd better be 
a-searchin’ your own heart—here it is the eleventh 
hour, and you ha’n’t come into the Lord’s vineyard 
yet.”’ 

“Oh! come, come, Miss Kittridge, don’t t’wit 
a fellow afore folks,’ said the Captain. ‘I’m goin’ 
over to Harpswell Neck this blessed minute after the 
minister to tend the funeral—so we'll let him preach.” 
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An Army of Untaught Children—Nearly 
one hundred thousand children in the city of New 
York still-remain ungathered into Sunday-schools. 
Their religious education—the most important of all 
education—is sadly and wrongfully neglected. What 
is the remedy? Let every church have a mission- 
school. Outof twenty-four Reformed Dutch churches, 
only six have mission-schools; out of thirty-five 
Baptist, only five ; of fifty-two Episcopal, only seven ; 
of forty-three Presbyterian, only fifteen. Now let 
every flourishing church have not only its regular 
Sunday-school, but a mission-schoel besides. In this 
way, the hundred thousand neglected children will 
have Christian care. If anybody has a better plan to 
propose, let us hear it. 





The Burnt Slave.—We have additional authentic 
evidence touching the burning of the slave woman in 
the Choctaw nation, to which Rev. Mr. Bartlett of 
Chicago has called the attention of the public. A 
person who was in the Choctaw nation at the time, 
testifies that the woman was burnt on the first Sab- 
bath of 1859; that she was a member of the Stock- 
bridge church ; that her mistress, who instigated the 
crime, Was a member of the same church; and that 
soon after this crime was perpetrated, a “big meet- 
ing’ of the mission church was held for the com- 
munion, but no notice was taken of this horrible trans- 
action. 

Secretary Treat has already stated that this affair 
did not come to the knowledge of the Beard till after 
the connection of the Chectaw mission with the 
Board had ceased. But we believe that Rev. Mr. 
Byington is still a pensioner of the Board—his sub- 
sistence being pledged to him for life. If this is so, 
the Prudential Committee are fairly called upon to in- 
vestigate the facts of this case, and if Mr. Byington 
was guilty of silence and inaction toward such a 


crime, he is unworthy of any countenance from the 
Christian community. 





The Seventeenth Edition of Willis’s Poems has been 
issued by Charles Scribner. 
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WORDS FOR THE HOUR. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


1.—The Hour and the Man. 


1. 
A8 some rare jewel, sealed within a rock, 
Would ne’er have glittered in the sunny air, 
Had not the lightning or an earthquake’s shock 
Crumbled the ledge, and laid its eplendor bare— 
So do fine souls lie darkling in the earth 
Until some mighty tumult heaves them forth. 


II. 
Men of this land and lovers of these States! 
What master-spirit from the dark shall rise, 
And, with a will inviolate as fate’s, 
Godlike and prudent, merciful and wise, 
Do battle in God’s name and set us right, 
Ere on our glory ruin broods and night ? 


H.—Onr Colors at Fort Sumpter. 


I. 
Herr’s to the Hero of Moultrie, 
The valiant and the true! 
"Prue to our Flag—by land and sea, 
Long may it wave for you! 


II. 
May never traitor’s touch pollute 
Those colors of the sky— ~ 
We want them pure to wrap about 
@ur heroes when they die ! 


UNION—DISUNION—COMPROMISE. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





~ 


If, in the te Presidential Election, the Pro-Slavery 
interest had triumphed, and the defeated North had 
thereupon proposed or threatened to break up the 
Union unless some compromise were made whereby 
the victors should consent to swrrender at least a 
part of the legitimate fruits of their triumph, who 
believes that the successful party would have given a 
moment’s heed to the exaction? Who does not 
know that they would have said: ‘“ Messrs. Repub- 
licans! it matters not whether you demand much or 
little as the price of your peaceful submission to the 
popular verdict, since we do not propose to buy such 
assent at any price. You may acquiesce or you may 
rebel, as to you shall seem good—the choice is far 
more important to you than to us—but we shall not 
bribe you into loyalty, even at the price of one pepper- 
corn.’”’ And in taking this position, the victors would 
have been indisputably and wholly right. 

Disguise and sugar as we may, every division of 
the anti-Republican forces is now hard at work to 
wring from the Republicans the largest possible 
measure of renunciation or desertion of their vital 
principle, as payment for the condescension of said 
anti-Republicans imiforbearing to break up the Union 
and plunge its fragments into a bloody civil war. 
Though you paint it an inch thick, to this complex- 
ion the whole Disunion and semi-Disunion conspir- 
acy must come at last. The straight-out, downright 
Disunjonists like Rhett and Pickens, Tosuibs and 
Cobb, do not really mean that they will in no case 
remain in the Union, but that they will not remain 
unless the Republican party shall either cease to be 
tepublican or cease to be a power. Let this party 
renounce and repudiate its essential purpose of re- 
stricting Slavery to the present Slave States, or let 
the People abandon this party so that it shall be no 
longer formidable, and most of the present outright 
Disunionists would, with more or less reluctance, 
consent to abide in the Union. Some of them hate 
the Union on independent grounds ; but most of them 
would consent to endure it if they could but be as- 
sured that the Anti-Slavery element contained therein 
would henceforth be completely gagged and fettered. 
These people are not particularly lovely; but they 
have at least the merit of being easily and fully un- 
derstood. 

The Union men, par excellence, of the South, with 


problem. Their Unionism, closely scrutinized, ap- 
pears to consist in a disposition to give the Repub- 
liceans one more chance to repudiate their cardinal 
principle. The Seeessionists, believing us steadfast, 
propese to cast us off without further effort or trial ; 
the Pro-Slavery Unionists, deeming us ready to 
renounce or deny our principle rather than lose the 
advantages of the Union, prepose to present that 
issue distinctly, and give us time to decide it. If 
this is not the sum-total of Pro-Slavery Unionism, I 
would like to see that sum pointed out. And, as be- 


the Republicans, “‘ We will not remain in the Union 
because you have power in it and are inflexibly Anti- 
Slavery,” and that vaunted Uniorism which says, 


trieth our Hearts.” 
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their Northern shadows, present a far more complex | 
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and thus challenge the attention of mankind, so be it ; 
they may find additional safety and stability in that 
position, but that is net the probable result. Only let 
it be generally understood that the while 
they do not desire disunion, are not afraid of it and 
cannot be driven to repudiate their principles by 
threats of it, and all will yet be well. 


s 


A SECOND SABBATH IN GENEVA. 
DR. MALAN’S EXPERIMENTAL CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 





A seconp Sabbath was spent in Geneva, on our 
return from Chamouny, and again we attended wor- 
ship in Dr. Malan’s chapel, where we heard a most 
instructive and affectionate sermon on the nature of 
the Christian pilgrimage, and the duty of faithfulness 
to Christ in it. The power and danger of temptation 
in such a world as this, and our native subjection to 
the things of time and sense, were impressively dwelt 
upon, as well as the vanity of these earthly attrac- 
tions, in comparison with the riches and glories of 
eternity. After church we waited for the opportu- 
nity of a little conversation with Dr. M., and we could 
not but be struck with the mournful earnestness with 
which he reaffirmed the doctrine of the discourse. 
Alas! alas! said he, how difficult to keep the thoughts 
upon the things that are above, notwithstanding the 
glory of those divine realities. Our hearts are per- 
petually wandering from God, and cleaving to the 
things below. Alas for the power of our native 
depravity! We do not know how deep and dreadful 
was our fall. 
Part of Dr. M.’s discourse was in English, though 
the most of it was in French, but he would change 
from one language to the other, and it was quite an 
effective mode of rousing and relieving the attention, 
when he paused in his French, and for the sake of 
those hearers from abroad, who might not have been 
able to follow him perfectly, recapitulated briefly in 
English what he had been saying io-his native tongue. 
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Wasnineron, D. C., Jan. 21, 1864. 

As the rebellious states one after the other with- 
draw their delegations from Congress, that branch of 
the Government becomes more strongly opposed to 
all compromises with traitors, and more determined 
to protect itself against the enemies of the Union and 
the Constitution. Asa ship at sea and ia the midst 
of a storm is relieved by throwing a portion of her 
cargo overboard, so the good old Union ship which 
labored under the successive shocks of secession, has 
righted up wonderfully by the discharge of a part of 
her cargo. The Administration is now a unit against 
secession, and a majority of both branches of Gon- 
gress will stand by the existing Goverament. This 
change has taken place within a fortnight, and see 
how like magic it has affected the business interests 
of the country. Stocks go up as the cotton states go 
out, and simply because confidence is again felt ia 
the Government. 

There is no chance for a compromise. Theoffers of 
Messrs. Seward and Adams are spurned with insolent 
disdain by Southern men, and the feeling grows 
stronger every hour among Northern men of all parties 
here that this issue of disunion must be met with the 
sword. 

Mr. Simmons of Rhode Island touched the. point of 
this controversy in a speech the other day in the Sen- 
ate, when he said, “I am afraid to eompromise in the 
face of Rebellion—it will demoralize the Government.” 
The force of this language will be felt when the posi- 
tion and antecedents of Mr. Simmons are understood. 
He is an old Whig, and is not at heart opposed to a 
restoration of the Missouri line, but he feels that it is 
utterly out of the question to make a compremise now. 
It is too late. To do it now would be to ruin the 
Government. The pending question really is—Shall 
we sustain the Government? For the time being all 
Union-loving men can heartily unite on this cammon 
platform, in defense of the Constitution and the laws. 
The anti-slavery question for the moment need not 
divide Northern Democrats and Republicans, and it 
does not in Congress whenever the question of sup- 
porting the gallant Andersen, or protecting the Fed- 








His preaching is sweetly edifying, and his prayers 
elevate the soul to heaven, and the songs of his little 
chapel are songs of degrees in the Christian pilgrim- 
age. The whole service is a sweet refreshment to 
the heart of weary wanderers afar from home. God 
sendeth help from the sanctuary, and strengthens the 
soul out of Zion, and his people are prepared to go 
from strength to strength till they appear before God. 
I have mentioned Dr. Malan’s volume of Psalms 
and Hymns, with tunes for the worship of his congre- 
gation, the whole of his own composing. They are 
very swect and simple, with much more of the heart 
and familiarity of family devotion, more of the warm 
atmosphere of the church in the house, and the family 
affection of Christianity, than is customary ordinarily 
in the service ef song. The phases of Christian 
experience are unaflectedly set forth in their variety, 
with a truthfulness to which every man’s heart bears 


eral property, is agitated. With the exception of two 
ex three treacherous knaves from the free states, the 
North is united. 

The confirmation of Mr. Holt «sYaeretary of War 
by the Senate on Friday was a great Union’t?amph, 
The debate in secret session lasted for six or cight 
hours, and it is understood that some of the speeches 
were very belligerent. The result was Mr. Hfolt’s 
contirmation by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Douglas clings like a drowning man to the 
straw of compromise. Having abandoned the only 
principle he ever held for more than a twelvemonth— 
that ef non-intervention—he is struggling for recogni- 
tion on the part of the nation as one of its saviors, 
through a compromise with slavery. He sticks to 
Crittenden like a chestnut-bur. “The COrittenden- 
Douglas Compromise ”’ is now his “ great principle.’ 
He has been terribly alarmed of late by the thunder- 








witness that has attempted the Christian pilgrimage, 
and a simplicity and naturalness of feeling and 
expression, such as every heart can follow without 
effort, and can turn into the plaintiveness of prayer, 
if not adequate to the full enjoyment and ministry of 
praise. The emotions of a sincere, struggling, 
tempted, prayerful, everyday Christian, amidst every 
day’s cares and spiritual conflicts, are sweetly 
expressed in-this book ; and in the Preface Dr. Malan 
has given a beautiful and true delineation of the 


believer's sungs in the house of his pilgrimage : 

“The Spirit of the Son of God, which the Father 
hath shed forth in our renewed hearts, leads us to 
alleviate the pains and toils of our pilgrimage in the 
valley of Baca which the tribes of the Lord traverse 
to present themselves before him. The joy of the 
Lord is our strength. It is he who makes plain our 
path, and who causes to spring from the thirsty soil 
through which we run many a refreshing fountain. 
Himself extends the shadow of the rock, and sends 
the cool breezes that soften the heats of neonday ; 
and it is he who prepares and multiplies the blessing» 
and deliverances which we have the consolation to 
celebrate in our psalms and hymns.” 

“It is true, beloved brethren, that this joy of the 
Lord which sustains us, does not produce at all tiines 
in our hearts the same transports, nor break forth in 
eestacies. Our path, constantly sure and direct 
; toward our country, is not always equally easy and 
luminous. It is with our body of death and across 
the darkness of the world that we march on; and the 
feebleness, weight, and corruptions of our flesh expose 
us too often to those errors and, alas, those sins which 
require from the paternal fidelity of our God the trials 
and chastisements by which our faith may be purified, 
our patient submission exercised, and our holiness 
produced or confirmed. At such times the songs of 
joy cease, and sighs, complaints, and tears are spread 
before God. Then the child of God, abased and 
broken, pours into the bosom of his Father his pains 
and regrets ; and his afflicted soul carries to the heart 
ef the Savior, always compassionate, the griefs of 
his repentance. But thus also the Spirit of Adoption, 
the Comforter, reveals himself to the tried believer, 
and witnesses to the redeemed of Christ that his 
Father loves him always, and that he thus visits and 





“ We will stay in the Union a little longer, because 
we are sure you will give up your hostility to Slavery- 
Extension, rather than have the Union broken up; 
but, if we shall prove mistaken on this point, we shall 
then be ready to dissolve,’ who can perceive any 
essential difference in principle 2) Who will maintain 
that the position of the latter is one that Republicans 
may contemplate with the greater satisfaction ? 

Of course, there are citizens—we trust many 
thousands—who voted the ticket of the late Fusion 
party, yet who do not join in making a repudiation of 
Republicanism by the Republicans the indispensable 
condition of their continued loyalty to the Union. To 
such, these strictures have no application. But the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that the attitude of the 
party—of the entire Fusion array, whether openly 
Disunion or nominally Union,—is in essence disloyal. 
The open Seeessionists propose te repudiate and 
evade the late National judgment in the election of 
Lincoln, by destroying or at least dividing the Re- 
public. The professed Unionists -propose to attain 
the same end by forcing or frightening the Repub- 
licans into an abandonment of their principles through 
apprehension that the Union will otherwise be broken 
up. Of these two ways of attaining the same end, 
that of South Carolina seems decidedly more outright 
and manly than that of Kentucky. 

But it is morally impossible that either should 
really succeed. South Carolina may break up the 
Union; but she will not thereby obtain that free scope 
for Slavery Extension she covets; on the contrary, 
she will only increase the obstacles to that consum- 
mation. Kentucky may possibly bully a few weak- 
kneed Republican Members of Congress into assent- 
ing to a compromise eondemned alike by their 
judgments and their consciences ; but the Republican 
masses will have no part nor lot in this ignoble 
surrender of principle. The concession enforced by 
terror will be retracted. when the terror shall have 
passed away. 

The Free North fearlessly commits her eause to 
the tribunal of Reason and Conscience. What she 
proposes to do and why she proposes to do it are 
known te and emphatically approved by the Christian 
world. If the South persists in rebelling aad break- 
ing up the Union because of Northern repugnance to 
the Extension of Slavery, she will have not one 
hearty ally this side of the King of Dahomey. Those 
who want her Cotton will buy it at the market price ; 
but they will pay for it in cash, not in consent to 
what their souls abhor. They do not nicely consider 
by what kind of labor the Cotton was produced ; but 
they repel the suggestion of complicity with the 
directors of that labor, the monopolizers of its profits. 
If the slaveholders see fit-to stand out by themselves, 








tries his child only to render him more happy in mak- 
| ing him more holy.” 

“Then our songs become prayers, cries, supplica- 
tions. Their accents are no more those of joy, but 


of the peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
| Their notes are plaintive, and the harp of Israel 


| groans, half unstrung ; but still it is in the sanctuary, | 
| it is at the altar, it is in the most hely place, it is at | 


the ark and the mercy-seat, that the church presents 
her complaints—and if her songs have less splendor 
they have not less life ; if they breathe low, it is only 
because in pronouncing them she implores and listens 
for the answer of her King, on whose strength and 
faithfulness she relies and waits in full assurance.” 
Now all this is simple, truthful, beautiful. It is 
gold tried in the fire. 1t is not the pretense of perfec- 
tion, but the discipline of God, leading to perfection ; 





preparing them for their setting. 
people meet, in all their earthly pilgrimage, for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. But whoever says 
of himself,I am perfectly meet now—that also will 
prove him perverse, and God's trying and cutting 
discipline will again in all probability be requisite, aud 
will be applied to remove that perverseness, to take 
away that conceit, to empty the soul of spiritual self- 
complacency, and east it in humility and self-abhor- 
rence upon God. Dr. Malan’s doctrine 
assurance of hope is in no way founded on an assur- 
ance of holiness or of perfection, but upon a simple, 
childlike faith in the Lord Jesus; the soul of the 
sinner resting on the bosom of the Savior, and assured 
of salvation, not because the sinner imagines himself 


for the chief of sinners, died to save sinners—and I, 


that he will save me. 

Dr. Malan’s residence is now in the neighborhood 
of Geneva, about an hour's drive from the town, in a 
beautiful spot, looking toward Chamouny, and com- | 
manding a most magnificent view of Mont Blanc, and | 
the whole glorious mountain ranges of which that 
summit is the center. It must be a sweet refresh- 
ment to his spirit to have such a vision of sublimity | 


and beauty at command before him, morning, noon, | 
and night, for his is the filial ownership, My Father | 
made them all! He told us he was now much | 
employed in writing ; and he will probably leave no 
small number of tracts and other treatises ready for 
the press if he should not be able to publish them 
before his departure to his heavenly home. Fewmen 
have been happier and more useful in the illustration 
of religious truth for the conversion and sanctification 
of the soul than he. 


A Party of Germans has sailed from New Orleans to 
establish a colony in Nicaragua, where Mr. Audleburg, a 

















weathy German, has bought 160 square miles of terri- 
ory. 


alternations of feeling that express themselves in the | 


nevertheless they still have the sound and harmony | 


the jewels are here in God's work-shop, and his cutting, | 
polishing, filing, graving tools are at work upon them, | 
God is making his | 


of the | 


changed into a perfect saint, but because Jesus died 
| 


. money. 
says the soul, am one of those for whom he died, anc 7 


I leave myself with him, and believing in him I know | 


ous indications of war from the North and West, and 
| is moving heaven and earth to commit the border 
| slave states to the Crittenden proposition. The re- 
| cent action of the Virginia Legislature is the work 
| of Mr. Douglas and his agents. His idea is to drive 
| the North into a compromise as the priee of Union. 

There is really no danger of a compromise at the 
| hands of the present Congress. There are not 
| twenty Republican members of Congress who will 
| vote for any measure which Southern members will 
| also support. fie real danger of the North lies in a 
different quarter. The game of Douglas, Vallandig- 
ham, Breckinridge & Co. is one of reconstruction. 
The slave states under this programme are to, 
withdraw one by one till all are out of the Union. 
Then a proposition is to be made to the free states 
for a new Union upon the basis of a Constitution 
amended a /a Crittenden and Douglas. The dough- 
face tribe calculate upon a sufficient panie in the free 
states to make this swindle successful. Here lies 
the danger in the future. Let the free states be on 
their guard, and especially let the people look at the 
matter calmly and with reference only to principle, 
and reconstruction will be blown, like any other 
bubble, out of sight. But one thing remains, and 
that is to stand by the Government as it is—by the 
Constitution as itis. If after a manly defense of the 
Government—and it has vindicated itself against 
treason—a section of the country wishes to remain 
outside of the confederacy, let them stay out till they 
are sick of it. But, in the language of Daniel 
Sickles, in his speech in the House on Thursday, 
‘“‘whatever may be the issue of events, the great 
commercial interests of this country require, the des- 
tiny of American civilization demands, that the 
political and territorial control of this continent, 
from the mouth of the Hudson to the mouth of the 
‘Mississippi, from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas, 
shall remain where it now exists—in the hands of 
the Government of the United States.” When it is 
remembered that Mr. Sickles is one of the worst of 
the doughfaces in Congress, and that he had just 
| declared, previous to the utterance of this sentiment, 


| that “the elements of commercial greatness were in 
the North and West, and not in the South,” and thoge 
| sections of the country “had absolute duties tq per 
| ferm for self-defense,”’ some idea of the Sarit of the 
Northern people on this question may 9@ gained. 
| Mr. Sherman's speech in the House on Friday was 
| warlike, and the Southern members who listened to it 
co *ider that the Crittenden compromise can never 
be carricd thr weh Congress or a National Conven- 
| tion. After three a four days of speech-making in 
| the House, the Army Appro,. “s#on bill passed. 

The Senate ought long ago to have passed the 
ITouse Kansas bill, and the Republican tp, “Bators have 
tried in vain to keep the bill before the Sen” —_ 
it was acted upon. On Friday and Saturday te 
| friends of Kansas proved her claims to a vote, and 
| were met at every point by Northern Democrats, 

who were pledged to vote for her admission, and who 

covered up their opposition to the bill with verbal and 
other amendments, which will carry the bill back to 
the House and jeopardize its passage during the 
| Prese nt Congress. If possible, Kansas will still be 
| left out of the Union—though possessed of sufficient 


| 





| 
| 
' 
| 


| population, and having twice before been invited into 
the confederacy of states if she would be agreeable 
| enough to come in with a pro-slavery constitution. 
| Mr. Deuglas was manly enough to vote against all 
these sneaking attempts to amend the bill to death ; 
but Lane, Pugh, Bright, and Fitch, Bigler, and Rice, 
Northern Democrats, did their worst to destroy the 
bill, with what success is not yet known, as the con- 
test is not yet ended. 

| So far as I can judge from letters received by Oon- 
| gressmen here, there is greater danger that the Al- 
mighty Dollar will seduce the people of the free states 


| 


| from their anti-slavery position, than that Northern 


representatives here will succumb to the persuasions 
of the border-state compromisers. A large number of 
petitions from Republican manufacturers and mer- 
chants have been received praying for a compromise 
—for a truce with slavery—for more time to make 
In every case of this kind which has come 
to my knowledge, it was evident from the language 
of the petition that the signers were utterly ignorant 
of the measures which they asked Congress to in- 
dorse. The rural districts seem to be far more en- 
lightened in this matter than the villages and cities. 
Democrats and Republicans all over the rural portions 
of the country ery out “ No compromise,” while intel- 
ligent merchants amd manufacturers write here, 
“ Compromise if you can with honor.” The thing is 
imposdible. The South wants nothing but renuncia- 
tion of principles. ‘* The whole or none ” is demanded 
even by the border slave states. The simple question 
is, Will the free states eonsent to protect slavery for 
ever, and allow it to overrun this comtinent, to the 
utter exclusion of freedom? Is the Christianity of the 
North a match far the Almighty Dollar in this con- 
test? If it is, there weed be no fears for Congress, I 
think. 





Dr. Sotcrr’s Lectures.—It will be seen by the ad- 
Yertisement in another column, that Dr. Solger’s valuable 
course of lectures on European politics will commence 
next Monday evening, at the hall of the Historical Se- 


ciety. They must secure a large and intelligent audience. 





“Sermons 


Henry Ward Beecher.” 


Bu Richand in the Clerks Otic SF tha Deitel States for tc 
Southern of New York.) 

“Yu know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for 
us, that one man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. And this spake he not of himself, but being 
high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for 
that nation; and not for that nation only, but that alsohe should 
gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad.”—Joun xi, 49-52. 

This is the record of one of those perplexing coun- 
cils that are held, from time to time, in the affairs of 
this world, in which very wise bad men are brought 
into exceeding great difficulty te know what to do 
with good mex. For the most useless and perpléxing 
thing on earth is a thoroughly good man in the hands 
of theroughly bad men. They do not know how to 
stop him, how to let him go, how to use him, nor 
what to think of him. They cannot lay him down, 
and they do not like to take him up. He is a pest 
and a mystery tothem. The record is this: 

“Then gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees 
a council, and said, What do we ?”’—what are we 
about ’—“ for this man doeth many miracles. If we 
let him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and 
the Romans shall come and take away both our place 
and nation.” 

That was a very serious case. The root of it, you 
see, is this: We shall be brought to nothing ourselves, 
if this Christ, the Son of God, is permitted free 
speech, and liberty of person, to go up and down and 
diffuse his pestilent doctrines. 

“ And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high 
priest that same year, said unto them, Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for us 
that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation should perish not. And this spake he 
not of himself; but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation; and 
not for that nation only, but that also he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scat- 
tered abroad.” 

He did not know the purport of his own counsel ; 
and they did not understand the spiritual far-reaching 
of it, but took it in a literal sense ; for it is further 
declared : 

“Then from that day forth, they took counsel to- 
gether for to put him to death.” 

Weil, what did Jesus do? Did he think it neces- 
sary to courage or fidelity to walk into the lion’s 
mouth’? Did he think it necessary to an exhibition 
of manliness and sincerity to walk into that council 
and eay, * You threaten to put me to death—here I 
am—take me?” Not at all. He walked no more 
openly among the Jews ; and he commanded his dis- 
ciples, “‘ When they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another.” It is only the devil’s advocates that coun- 
sel a man to run headlong into danger to evinee how 
faithful and sincere he is. 

This is the enwnciation of a fact in so far as our 


——__—_Savier Was concerned ; but it is the enunciation by 


prophecy of a principle of God’s administration in 
human life and in human affairs. It had a special 
application in Christ's day, but it has a moral scope 
in all ages. 

Suffering is a part of God's moral government in 
this world ; and the suffering of one man for another, 
of one age for another, of one people for another, is 
only an exemplification or an inflection of this great 
moral principle—this foundation principle. 

1. Suffering is a warning of danger. The whole 
body is tlothed with susceptibility. While in some 
respects the nervous system is appointed for emotion, 
for intellection, it is also appointed in its more dis- 
tributive forms to be sentinel and signal. God has 
set susceptibility to pain along the whole skin, that 
men may be warned instantly of approaching danger ; 
and every single organ, every sense, has its own out- 
lying sentinel, that walks up and down and cries 
“ Danger!’ the moment it feels pain. ‘This is the 
lowest form of duty that suffering performs. 

2. Suffering is a penalty of evil, as well as a warn- 
ing against it, designed both to recover those that fall 
into transgression, and to deter others from falling 
into transgression. There is no such thing as vin- 
dictive suffering in the Divine economy. Suffering is 
made to restore men from wrong-doing, since pain is 
that from which all men make haste to retreat. All 
men hate it, all men dread it, all men avoid it; and 
at the bottom of every excess God puts a coiled ser- 
pent which, when men see and feel, they shrink back 
from. Pain is of the nature of a spring, and when 
men run upon it it throws them out of the wrong 
course of which it is the result. Therefore it is penal 
in the form of restorative penalty. In the first 
instance, it is a penalty which makes one man a 
mark and witness for others’ benefit, so that when a 
man has done wrong and suffers for it, he becomes 
an unconscious expounder to others ef the meaning 
of the suffering consequent upon improper conduct. 
The cramps following the administration of strych- 
nine arc a medical lecture. The pains resulting from 
intoxication are a temperance lecture. The troubles 
whieh come from riotous debauch all of them speak 
in the nomenclature of God’s moraf law, and all of 
them teach virtue, more or less taking suffering for 
their text. 

5. Suffering, and the fear of suffering, are employed 
by Divine wisdom as a signal element in education, 
particularly in political economy. Iam not speaking 
of. national political economy, but that form of politi- 
cal econemy which belongs to the thrift and life of the 
individual citizen. If suffering produces the secular 
virtues, moderation, prudence, foresight, industry, 
frugality, and general thrift, every lazy man’s suffer- 
ing is a means of grace to some other man. The fear 
of want, and of the suffering that springs from it, 
makes men industrious that would not be. Bone 
says, “Let me alone ;’’ and muscle says, “ Let me 
alone ;" and the whole lazy physical nature says, 
‘Let me alone.’’ This is the appeal of the body to 
the soul. But Fear whispers in the ear of Reason, 
saying, ‘‘If you do not work, winter will surprise 
you, and find you with no fuel for your fire, no loaf for 
your table, no raiment for your body, and no covering 
for your bed.” It is because a man is afraid of 
suffering, that he works betimes, and loeks before- 
hand, and lays up stores against the day of coming 
want. And so, after all, though a man’s reason may 
be the steed on which he rides to industry, fear is the 
spur that makes the steed run. Hunger, rags, sick- 
ness, and pain, arising from vice and improvidence, 
are a perpetual lesson. The best church, I think, in 
this whole city is the poor-house at Flatbush. Where 
you want to teach young people good morals and 
thrift, one of the best churches of this whole region is 
the Tembs in New York. If a man wants to know 
what beggarly results come from bad courses, take 
him where there are bad men reaping the ultimate 
fruits of such courses. They preach lessons. And 
though good and evil vary in this world, by reason of 
many disturbing influences, just as the compass 
varies, yet, like the compass, they are substantially 
reliable for guiding men. And it is the testimony of 
men that in the main right and prosperity go tegether, 
and wrong and trouble go together. How far it is 
safe to carry this principle, is a question. In their 
lower forms, men believe good morals to be indis- 
pensable to thrift. Of a man who has not some sort 
of integrity, everybody says, “He will be a beggar, a 
vagabond ;"’ so that although public sentiment is not 
in favor of higher morals in religion, it is, as it has 
been from the first, in favor of lower morals in secular 
affairs. In the main, the world has faith founded 
upon experience, that virtue and industry prosper 
men, and that the want of them damage them. 

There are individual men who think that they are 
more cunning than God is wise, and that they can 
elude the vigilance of moral principles, whose eyes, 
like unsleeping stars, surround the universe. But the 
averages, the full periods, are like equations; and 
everything is eliminated ; and cause and effect, values 
and equivalents, stand over against each other in hu- 
man life, which God is bringing to pass in every man’s 
and every community's history. And the fear of 
these things is constant motive, and so constant edu- 
catien, to men. 

4. Suffering. has been employed to act in a higher 
range. It runs through the whole of life. It is ap- 
pointed to act as a witness of invisible truth. The 
first step of development in the history of each indi- 
vidual and the race, is physical or sensuous truth. 
Men learn the truths that belong to the body, before 
they learn the truths that belong to the mind. They 
learn the truths that appeal to the outward senses, 
before they learn those that appeal to the inward 
powers. The next step is spiritual truth, or the truth 
that belongs to the faculties. 

Now it is not easy to lead ages even to the first 
kind of truth—that of the senses. Silence has lin- 
gered just as really as virtue. Men have advanced 
reluctantly and slewly in the one as well as in the 
other. But the world’s toil and peculiar struggle has 
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premely, or even chiefly, in their sensuous enjoy- 
ments. 

It has pleased God, then, to employ two methods of 
giving emphasis to invisible truth; and both of them 
are Divine ingenuities by which the senses them- 
selves shall collaterally aid the poor soul to recognize 
invisible things. The first method is that of dreams, 
portents, and miracles. What God does after the 
world has had experience, and what he does before 
the world has had any experience, are two different 
things. The wisdom of an economy which has respect 
to the former period and the wisdom of an economy 
which has respect to the latter period, are also two 
different things. The ways which you employ in the 
nursery to lead and guide your children when they 
are but little more than unfledged birds, are very dif- 
ferent from the ways which you employ to lead and 
guide them when they are twenty-one years of age 
and are your equal companions. Itis not right to 
take the imperfect devices of an earlier and ruder pe- 
riod as a rule by which te judge of a later and more 
advanced period. Before men had a history God was 
accustomed to teach them by dreams, portents, and 
miracles. I do not know of anything that is so apt to 
teach a man of the invisible world as adream. We 
laugh at dreams because we think of them as old 
women’s inspirations. We look upon dreams as we 
look upon an idol or any other object of driveling su- 
perstition and unmanly weakness. 

But stop a moment. Is there anything that makes 
a@ man so conscious of two lives, ene of the body and 
the other of the mind, as a dream? It seems as 
though in sleep your soul left your body dead upon 
the bed, and, spreading its wings, soared away into 
space, and looked upon things that before it had never 
imagined to exist. There is something in the very 
course of nature that makes a dream impressive. 
Consider that the time when dreams were employed 
was before men had a history. Although in our 
enlightened age they are looked upon as unimportant, 
yet in the earlier periods of time, before the world 
had any experience, and when it was but a huddling 
collection of children, there was something peculiarly 
wise in their use. There were truths of other than 
material things, truths of imagination, truths of moral 
sentiment, truths of the invisible realm, to be taught 
them ; and there was nothing by which they could have 
been taught these things more effectually than by 
dreams. I have great respect for dreams when they 
serve the purposes that they did three thousand years 
ago. 

The same is true of miracles. Miracles are essen- 
tially schoolmasters of an illiterate and. uneducated 
period. It is thought very suspicious that they belong 
to the infancy of the race, and always come before 
dawn. But they, like ghosts, produce an impression 
before sunrise, but not after sunrise. They are 
devices, tapers, and lamps to help men before the sun 
rises ; and it is no argument against them that they 
disappear when the sun has arisen. Many say, 
‘“‘ Miracles are contrary to the laws of nature.” How 
do you know that they are not a part of nature itself? 

There are many stops in an organ which a skillful 
player will not draw more than once in a hundred 
years; and not as often as that if he can help it. 
There is that one which produces a great, tremulous 
sound which sets everything to shivering’; and no 
sensible man would draw it at all unless he were ob- 
liged to; but if there was a special reason in the 
want of the congregation why he should draw it, he 
would draw it on account of its relation to their state 
and condition. Now that we have learned how to 
use our senses ; now that we have been using them 
for 0 long a period ; now that we have had an ac- 
cumulated experience of five thousand years in re- 
spect to moral and invisible truths, we do not want 
miracles any more. We have higher evidences of 
invisible things than miracles can afford. But the 
question is, What do men need before they have these 
higher evidences ? What does the childhood of the 
race require? What was the result of miracles upon 
the early period of the world? They did not seem to 
be connected with visible material forces. They 
seemed to be independent of any power recognized 
by the senses. And so far as the moral effect of a 
miracle is concerned, I do not care whether it is 
caused by a law not yet revealed, or by a direct power 
of the Divine mind. What we want is to open the 
minds of men to the reality of invisible things. If 
men believe only in trees, rocks, houses, food, rai- 
ment, and other visible objects, we want to bring 
them to a belief in invisible spiritual things, such as 
honor, and purity, and love, and faith, and hope ; and 
how are we going to do it, except by producing upon 
their minds, in some way, a consciousness that there 
is a power acting independent of any sensuous me- 
dium ? 

The question, therefore, is, ‘‘ Did miracles impress 
men’s imaginations? Did they overrule the gross 
senses? Did they lead men to have faith in invisible 
truths, powers, and principles? No matter how they 
were produced, no matter whether they were the 
result of natural laws or Divine intrusion, did they 
enable men to see things that they could not see 
before ¢’ That is the question. When a man looks at 
ihe stars, it makes no difference whether he looks 
through a telescope made by a bad man, or through a 
glass dropped down from heaven, so that he sees the 
stars. The question is not as to how the instrument 
was made, but as to how it answers the purpose for 
which it was designed. Now miracles are designed 
to make men believe in invisible things. There are 
great truths that it concerns men to know and recog- 
nize which they cannot discern with their outward 
senses, and which it is 4he office of miracles to aid 
them to discern. And when a thing does what you 
set it to do, that is all that you can ask of it. We do 
not think an engine is good for nothing because it 
does not dig potatoes. Does it turn factories? Does 
it draw trains on the road, and carry them from place 
to place with almost incredible rapidity ? It does, 
and therefore it does the thing for which it was de- 
signed ; and that is enough. We donot care whether 
miracles did things which modern men demand er 
not. The question is, “‘ Did they make men believe 
there was a God, and that there were invisible powers 
and existences?’ They did, and therefore they did 
the thing which they were set to do; and that was 
enough. Miracles, then, did a work the most difficult, 
and proved themselves to be Divine by accomplishing 
the thing for which they were sent. 

But miracles seem to have been a preliminary 
method, a temporary manner, of influencing the imagi- 
nation, and of influencing the moral convictions 
through the imagination, until a regular economy of 
the globe should have time to get into operation. 

Large steam-ships are accustomed to have small 
supplemental engines which pump the boilers full of 
water, and blow up the fuel to heat the great boilers, 
and se get the great engine in motion; and as quick 
as the great engine is in motion, it pumps its own 
water, and blows up its own fuel. 

Now what a donkey-engine is to a marine engine, 
that I think a miracle is to the ordinary course of na- 
ture. Miracles were little engines employed before 
the great world-engine got agoing, to do things which 
afterwards it did for itself, so that these little engines 
could be dispensed with. 

The second method in point of time, but first in im- 
portance, by which God inspires faith in the reality, 
value, and authority of invisible truths, is by the sub- 
lime manifestation of suffering. He does it first by 
miracles, and next by suffering. But more than by any 
other influence, has God pierced the opaque senses of 
men with the conviction of eternal, spiritual, invisible 
truth, by the potency of suffering. For as all men 
hate suffering, and flee from it, and dread it, so it is 
almost a spontaneous conviction, almost an instinct 
of the world, that suffering measures the value of 
anything for which it is endured. The whole world 
knows and feels that no man would willingly suffer for 
anything which he did not believe to have some value. 
There are some sufferings that men cannot help; but 
when @ man goes into trying circumstances for the 
sake of a certain good, he manifests a willingness to 
bear whatever sufferings he will be subjected to by 
those circumstances. What a man is willing to en- 
dure, measures his estimation of the thing for which 
he endures. And how much a man will suffer, meas- 
ures to his fellow-men how much he values the thing 
for which he suffers. We see this in lesser spheres. 
How much a man will suffer for money, measures the 
attraction which money has for him. How much a 
man will undergo and forfeit for the sake of gratify- 
ing ambition, measures the value which he sets upon 
the rewards of ambition. What a man will suffer for 
a friend, for a companion, or for a child, measures 
what is the hold of love upon him. 

You recollect, I presume, the case of a man who, 
being pursued by Indians, and endeavoring to escape 
with his family, found that he could not take with 
him all his children, witheut running the risk of 
losing them all. It seemed plain to him that if he 
did not leave some of them behind, they would all be 
overtaken and killed. He tried to pick out those that 
he could best spare. He looked at the largest, at 
the smallest, and at each of the others, in succession, 
but there was none of them that he could make up 
his mind to part with. I would like to know which 
of your children you could spare better than the 
others. So he determined that he would not withont 
a struggle spare any of them ; and he put himself as 





a shield between them and the enemy, and driving 
the back, escaped with the whole of them. 
His own life was nothing to him; he did not eare for 
that; his willingness 


man will do for those he loves, measures how much 
he loves. What a man will suffer for those he loves, 
measures the depth of the Divine element of love 
in him. What men will do and suffer, then, for 
moral principles, measures their estimation of the 
value of those principles. Now, God has, from the 

, employed this measure to reveal to world- 
lings and the whole world the reality and grandeur of 
invisible moral truths. If there had been no man to 
suffer for truth, the truth to-day would have been no 
more than error. If there had been no 
man to suffer for justice, justice would have been no 
more revered than injustice. If there had been ne 
man nor woman to suffer for purity, purity would 
have ranked upon the same level as impurity. If 


“there is exaltation in the moral sentiments, it is be- 


cause there has been a baptism of suffering upon 
them. Men who can discern great invisible realities 
clearly, and who value them so much that they are 
more than anything else to them, and so that they 
are willing to suffer for their sake—such men are 
men of natural endowments so lofty and so imperial 
that they are ordained from their birth to be kings 
and priests to their fellow-men. For when it is said 
that we shall be kings and priests, it is not meant 
that we shall wear a king’s crown nor a priest's 
vestments, but that we shall execute the office of a 
ruler for the weak, snd make the expiations ofa 
priest for the worthy. There are men that are kings 
all their life long, and priests all their life long, who 
were made so by the ordinances of birth. There are 
subsequent ordinations ; but the great ordination is 
that which a man receives when he is born; and 
what God gives him then is a prophecy of all that he 
is going to receive fo the end of his life. All prophets 
and martyrs and witnesses, then, of every age, have 
been great men by birth, and have been selected be- 
cause they had a natural hold on faith, and a natural 
power upon the imaginations of men. When such 
men, being men upon whom the public gaze is fixed, 
and standing head and shoulders above those around 
them, take suffering for the sake of invisible truth, it 
produces a most profound impression upon the world. 

You look across the street into your neighbor's 
window—as you have no business to do—and see a 
speciacle of sorrow. You are not near enough to dis- 
cern anything except this: that in the room, alone, 
is a fair woman in the extreme of suffering. She has 
abandoned herself to grief. Her hair is disheveled ; 
at times she tears it with her hands; she is in con- 
vulsions ; she falls to the floor ; she seems to cry out 
with exclamations of despair; she springs to her feet 
again, and all her movements indicatesintense an- 
guish ; and what do you know of the cause of her 
trouble? You look to see if she is tormented by any- 
thing outside of herself, and perceive that she is not. 
You instantly say, “There is a person undergoing 
great suffering ;’’ and as there is no visible cause for 
her suffering, you say, “In her mind something has 
wounded her to the quick.’’ From her physical suf 
fering you know that there is an invisible cause oper- 
ating upon her; you know that there is something 
acting upon her heart, upon her soul. Since her body 
suffers, and since it does not suffer from any external 
cause, you know that its suffering must be caused by 
something internal. And that is the key of the suf- 
fering in the world. 

When a prophet suffers, and men sce him bear 
bodily torment without complaint, they know that 
there must be something inside of him which sustains 
him, and they say, ‘‘ That man believes in something, 
or something is acting upon his imagination, which 
we do not know anything about.’’ They call it some- 
times fanaticism, and sometimes enthusiasm. They 
know that there is an invisible something that ena- 
bles him to calmly endure his suffering, while flames 
scorch him, while the ax gashes him, while lancets 
pierce him, and while thorns tear him, and that causes 
him under such circumstances to say, ‘‘I cannot re- 
eant.’"’ The fagot blazes and crackles about him, 
and he calls out to his God, and men say, “ Where is 
his God? What is it that he is calling out to?’ They 
see him look up, and they look up, and see nothing, 
and feel mysterious, and say, “ There is something 
that we do not know and he does.’ A profound im- 
pression is made upon their mind that he has com- 
merce with the invisible spheres, and with an invisi- 
ble power. And so human suffering well borne is thé 
most powerful revelation to the world of a higher 
sphere of truth than that which ordinary men are ac- 
customed to act by. 

Let us see how this works in lower things. The 
child’s impression of truth and falsehood are formed 
from the suffering which he sees his parents are 
willing to undergo rather than tell a lie, and the 
suffering which he sees that they are willing to inflict 
upon him rather than that he should tell a lie. Noth- 
ing else could make truth so real and divinely 
important to him. 

If the clerks of a Christian merehant, in a time of 
profound trouble, knew that there was nothing in the 
way of his saving much except his scruples of truth 
and honor and fidelity and justice, and they saw that 
he preferred to lese position and goods and money 
and all the comforts of life rather than sacrifice these 
moral qualities, they would say, ‘‘ 1 never had an idea 
how valuable truth and honor and fidelity and justice 
were till I saw how much that man would give up for 
the sake of preserving them.’’ On the other hand, if 
the employés of a professor of religion saw him violate 
truth and honor and fidelity and justice in order to 
save his property, they would say, “I do not believe 
these things are worth so much as | have been wont 
to suppose they were.” 

Anobody would rather tell a truth than a lie as long 
as it is for his interest to do so; but when a man is 
obliged to choose between outside physical life and 
inside moral life, and he chooses the latter, and lets 
the former go, showing that he considers moral life 
more valuable than physical life, people are deeply 
impressed by his course, and say, “I tell you, there is 
something in religion which is more to be esteemed 
than the things of this world.” 

Let it be said of a man, ** Why, I heard him walk- 
ing his room at night when his footsteps were like 
the drum-beats of a funeral procession, and I knew 
that it only needed that he should make a false repre- 
sentation to set his affairs all right ; and he would not 
do it: there was nothing in the way of his recovering 
himself from difficulty except his determination not 
to lie; and yet he stuck to his integrity, and lost 
everything he had in the world’’—let this be said ef a 
man, and nobody could hear it without being strength- 
ened in his belief in the power of the truth. Do you 
suppose any sermon from the pulpit could give a 
person such faith in the invisible reality of this virtue, 
as the suffering of a man like that rather than forego 
it ? 

The same is true in respect to the heroic fidelities 
ofmen. We do not believe in disinterested benevo- 
lence, often. One reason is that we are not compe- 
tent judges of it on account of the essential want of 
it in ourselves. But there is more of it among men 
than we are accustomed to think there is, just as 
there is more gold in a man’s soil than he thinks there 
is when it is filled with the yellow particles and he 
does not know what they are. There is a great deal 
of disinterested benevolence in the world. 

A ship laden with passengers, and under the charge 
of a faithful man, sets out on a voyage in the dead of 
winter. Owing to a variation of the compass he runs 
the ship upon a reef. There she remains fixed, with 
the waves of the ocean raging about her side like 
hungry wolves impatient for their victim. The ship- 
master is the only man on the vessel that is calm, and 
he goes about speaking words of encouragement to 
the others, and making preparations for their relief. 
When he has got something rigged for taking them 
off, the women and children are handed down first ; 
then the other passengers follow ; and then the crew ; 
and the shipmaster is the last man to leave the 
wreck. Though he is almost frozen, and though he 
is worn out with watching, he says, ‘I had this ship 
and these passengers committed to my charge, and I 
will be faithful.” The last man that attempts to put 
himself into the basket is the shipmaster, and he is 
so benumbed and so weary that he misses his hold, 
and falls over; and the ocean sings his requiem. 
And there is not-a man that hears his story who does 
not feel that there has been a monument erected to 
fidelity and disinterested benevolence, which shall 
stand as long as the name of that man endures. He 
is a priest, a prophet, a martyr, and a confessor. 

Now go back and see if this is not the doctrine of 
the Bible. If you will turn to the eleventh of He- 
brews, you will find that this is precisely the line of 
remark which the apostle is following through the 
whole chapter. He there gives emphasis to the fact 
that there are invisible realities—that there are more 
truths than the senses recognize ; and that faith is 
the evidence of those realities and truths. 

“ By faith Noah being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house.” “ By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac ; and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, of 
whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called, accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
even from the dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure.” “ By faith Moses, when he was 
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he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king” 

—and then the whole is explained—“ for he endured, 

as seeing him who is invisible.” 

And then it goes on : 

“ And what shall I more say? for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of Samson, 
and of Jephthae ; of David also, and Samuel, and of 
the prophets, who faith ’—that is, who 
through the power of faith in the invisible— subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made, strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens. Women received their 
dead raised to life again, and others were tortured 
not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
better resurrection ; and others had trials of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonment ; they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with a sword ; 
they wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom the 
world was not worthy ;) they wandered in deserts, 
and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth. 
And these all having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise ; God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should 
not be made perfect.” 

What is the purport of the history but this: that 
all this great company of noble souls were able to 
endure the more by reason of their faith in invisible 
things ” 

Consider, then, what is the effect upon spectators 
of the testimony borne by martyrs and confessors. 
When a man for the sake of principle gives up every- 
thing else, he judges that which he gives up. Here 
is a man seized because he believes in Christ and the 
resurrection ; because he believes that in his fealty 
he must literally sacrifice everything else rather 
than give up his faith in invisible truth. He is 
brought before a tribunal and tried. They threaten 
to take _rom him all his titles, insignia, and badges of 
honor, He says, “ Take them: my faith in truth and 
equity and love and justice and God willabide.”’ The 
world say, “Now I know what those things are 
worth. Ile has declared that the things not seen are 
more valuable than fitles and insignia and badges of 
honor.’ They threaten to confiscate his property. 
He says, “I willingly give up my property, but I cannot 
renounce my faith.’ The world say, * That man’s 
property is weighed in the balance ; and in his judg- 
ment invisible things are worth more than gold and 
silver and houses and lands.’ They threaten to con- 
sign him to imprisonment and torture. He says, 
“Though I suffer these things I will not give up my 
faith.” The world say, “ Why, that man considers 
his own bodily comfort even less than his soul's 
estate!’ It is a tremendous sermon that he is 
preaching. By-and-by they condemn him and carry 
him to the martyr’s chariot, which, though it seems to 
be drawn by starveling horses, is drawn by Gol's 
tender-footed and soft-handed angels. They bear 
him through the street. Only once does his eye 
flinch as he goes by his dwelling where his own wife 
and children are ; and men say, “ There is something 
which has a stronger hold upon him than wife or 
children.” He passes the places of dignity which he 
has occupied, without seeming to be conscious of 
their existence. And men say, “ There is something 
in the air that I cannot see which makes him 
superior to these things.” They bring him, as Huss 
was brought, to the place of execution, and the only 
person that is unmoved is the stupid, unfeeling 
executioner. At last they fasien him to the stake, 
and he stands still while they tie him, and 
men marvel. The smoke begins to roll up around 
him, and the flames, like adder’s tongues, begin to 
spring upon him; and although his skin begins to 
shrivel, and his whole body begins to tremble, (it is 
not the spirit that trembles, but the poor flesh,) he 
stands gazing upward with a look of ealm resignation ; 
and all the crowd exclaim, ‘God! God! what are 
those things that he sees, and that enable him to stand 
and be burned to death?’ And when they go away, 
the government is weaker than before, and men that 
before had no moral sense say, “I never till now had 
such 2ieawful impression of the reality of the things 
that that man was looking at.’’ And therefore it is 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the chureh. 
Theve is no time when truth grows so fast as when 
men will stand and suffer for it. I tell you, that if 
you believe in justice and run rather than suffer for 
it, you are worse than Judas and Arnold. But if you 
believe in justice and are willing to suffer for it, you 
are God's elect, and you are following in the footsteps 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. If you believe in any 
religious truth and are willing to sufler for it, God 
has made you an ordained priest. . But if you profess 
to believe in religious truth and are not willing to 
suffer for it, you have intruded into the number of 
God’s sons, without call or ordinatiou. For, in pro- 
portion as you are willing to suffer for moral convic- 
tions and sentiments, in that proportion you are called 
to be a sonof God. It is not eloquence that makes a 
man a son of God. Eloquence falls far, far below 
the elements necessary to membership in the company 
of God’s sons. Ah! the sweetest tongue that ever 
rolled in honeyed words is not to be compared with the 
tongue that is true to conviction and sentiment, and 
makes a man a confessor and witness of principle. 

So, then, God employs suffering as a most powerful 
exposition of the important office of a soul-entrancing 
faith in invisible truths. So he makes us in this mor- 
tal life understand immortality, and live as seeing him 
who is invisible. And, you perceive, there is trath in 
the doetrine of vicarious suffering. Whoever suffers 
for a principle, suffers for all. When aman suffers 
in a right cause, the effects of his suffering are uni- 
versal. What houses men built thousands of years 
ago you cannot remember. Now and then there is a 
great monument that stands up as the pyramids stand 
in the desert ; but what does a pyramid mean? It 
means just nothing at all except so much granite. It 
does not tell who built it; nor what it was built for. 
The man is gone, and the pyramid is like a blank book. 

It is a great heap of stone enveloped in sand or dust 
with nothing in it. And all the cities that men build 
time effaces easily. But where is there a man that 
is willing to stand in a manly spirit who is not god- 
like? Where has there been a man, a woman, or a 
child, that has stood for truth and humanity and lib- 
erty and love and equity and fidelity aad purity and 
justice, of whom there is not a record? The history - 
of such souls is lore that does not need to be printed. 
It makes its own wings and feet, and travels on the 
pathless air, from generation to generation. And 
every man that suffers for those things becomes a 
sufferer not for himself alone, but for all those who, 
through his example, are purified in their faith, and 
made more heroic, more earnest, more sincere, in 
their efforts for the good of the world. 

But you must not suppose that suffering is neces- 
sarily head-drooping. Poppies, when growing, hang 
their heads down, but when ripe they shed their leaves 
with heads up. Poor worldling men suffer despond- 
ingly, but when men suffer with the Spirit of God, 
they suffer with their heads uplifted; for suffering be- 
comes to them something most heroic. It is said of 
Christ that for the joy that was set before him, he en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame. Christ suffered 
with a certain spirit of joy that sustained him; and 
he commanded his disciples, when they were perse- 
cuted, to rejoice and be exceeding glad. 

Is there anything more beautiful in a lower sphere 
than the dressing of a bride for her wedding? The 
tender hands of kind nurse, of loving sisters, and 
fond mother—how they all wait upon her! How the 
hours are consecrated to her glory! How her hair 
is parted and braided with sweet simplicity! How the 
vail is thrown over her with exquisite grace! What 
bracelets, what rings, what jewels, contribute to 
decorate her person! It is a great thing to go to the 
toilet-table of a bride in a wealthy family, and see 
what the jewel-box contains. ; 

Now God has opened the jewel-box with the con- 
tents of which he dresses his bride, the Church, and 
you cannot at any jewelry-store in New York— 
neither at Tiffany's, at Ball & Black’s, nor at Rait's, 
find these jewels. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ “ Blessed are 
they that mourn.’’ “Blessed are the meek.” 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
rightcousness.’’ “ Blessed are the merciful.’’ “ Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart.” “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’’ “Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness sake.” “ Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute you and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for great is your re- 
ward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.”’ 

Who wants to wear jewels ? 
Put them on! 

I remark in view of this exposition, that suffering 
worthily borne,.and borne for the sake of a principle, 
is never lost. This is one of the few things that is 
immortal, even in this world. Let me read you a 
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thousand years,"’ 


This is an account of the résurrection of the wit- 

nesses. I do not know what the commentators make 

of it, but I prefer to think that the resurrection of the 

witnesses is going on all the time. We are now be- 

the resurrection of men that a thousand years 

ago laid down their lives for principle. Nobody was 

capable then of appreciating the act or giving it pub- 

licity. The devil had swept his pall over the whole 

world ; but when these men had slept a thousand 

years they were to have resurrection in this world. 

Old Cromwell—why they trod him into the dust, and 

despised his grave. Even down to our day, they 

would not let a statue of him stand in the House of 
Parliament—and he has been made more memorable 

by its net being there than he could have been by its 
being there. It would have been a disgrace to the 

memory of this heroic Christian to have placed his 
monument in the midst of those base men who treated 
with contempt his noble example. But he has had a 
resurrection in old England. To-day the spirit of 
Cromwell is felt there. He is judging in that country. 

It is not Victoria that sits on the English throne : it 
is Cromwell, and Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, 

and Rogers, and Wickliffe, and the other great men of 
England that died gladly for truth, and justice, and 
equity, and humanity. They are the enthroned sov- 
ereigns that sit now crowned in that nation. Noman 

shall eject them ; no revolution shall throw them out 

of their sovereigaty. Who rules in Florence to-day ? 

Old Savonarola. They hung him, and quartered him, 

and trampled him into the dust. But God hid him,* 
and in these later days God has said to him, at last, 

“Come forth, my son and witness ; now thou shall 

live and reign a thousand years ;” and he is coming 
forth to live and reign. Old Iluss was burned in Bo- 

hemia. He is not alive yet. He is only beginning to 
shake off the cerements of the grave. But he is yet 
to come forth and witness for the right, and live and 
reign a thousand years. All true men away back to 
the days when Noah built the ark, when patriarchs 
believed in God, when Daniel, rather than sacrifice 
his convictions, went to the lion's den; all the old 

prophets and confessors, with Christ at their head ; 

all the disciples and apostles ; every martyr all the 

way down to the present day that has been slain for 

the sake of principle—these are royally to live again. 

It takes a great while for such seed to come up, be- 

cause when it is up it is not going todie. The longer 

anything is to endure, the longer it-is in being organ- 

ized. 

So the great and noble names that have suffered in 
past times, who have been forgotten, are to be kings 
and priests of later times. And an exceeding great 
company they are—the spirits of noble men that have 
washed their robes and made them white in blood. 
Methinks they fill the air. And in these days when 
men call for those who have been witnesses, methinks 
that among those that rise up, are Wickliffe, and 
Cromwell, and Ridley, and Cranmer, and Latimer, 
and Rogers, and Huss, and Savonarola ; all that made 
Smithfield memorable and Oxford detestable ; all the 
Seotch Covenanters who endured untold suffering ; 
all that suffered in the mountains of Piedmont; and 
all that laid down their lives on the plains of Southern 
Spain. All the land from the Baltic Sea to the 
Mediterranean is full of witnesses that are now bear- 
ing testimony. The earth is filled with the Spirit of 
God, made manifest through the witnessing power of 
old heroic men. 

If any man wants to apostatize, he should pick 
some other age of the world in which to make himself 
ignoble by it. This is the time for men to have the 
Spirit of God, and laugh at fear, and take hold on 
faith, and say, “‘ If God be for me, who can be against 
me?” 

{ never see suffering, therefore, that I do not say, 
“God is coming.”” Wherever I see a church in which 
there is nobody willing to suffer persecution, [ think, 
“ God has given that church over.” I am beginning 
to look South to see if God is not going to raise up 
martyrs in the slave stafes. It was through the 
blood of the martyrs that were raised up at Bunker 
Hill, Lexington, Concord, Yorktown, and other places 
memorable in the history of the Revolution, that we 
gained the liberty which we now enjoy ; and if the 
South is ransomed from slavery, you may be sure that 
out of the church, or out of the community, if the 
church is ‘not worthy, God will bring up martyrs— 
men willing to die for the sake of their faith in liberty ; 
and women also. If nobody comes forward and says, 
“ Let me suffer fur this cause ;” if no one of lovely 
form and delicate organization rises up and says, “ I 
can bear anything for the sake of freedom ;" if there 
is no one that is willing to sacrifice his life, if need 
be, in behalf of those in bondage, then the South are 
given over to destruction, and there is no salvation 
for them. But God is going to raise up martyrs. 
There is to be shedding of blood. Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins ; and were there 
ever such sins to be remitted as those of which the 
South are guilty ? 

Where there are sufferers, do not be afraid. Un- 
derstand that it is by suffering that God works out his 
greatest achievements in this world. Where I see a 
community that suffers nobly, 1 cannot express my 
gladness and joy, and I say, “Qh, what a victory 
there is to be!” 

Now is there a state in this confederacy, not ex- 
cepting the Bay State, that has endured as much 
suffering as has befallen the state of Kansas? They 
went there for a principle. They stood and suffered 
persecution. Ilow -well they bore it! How nobly 
they came through it! I always thought, when that 
state was being settled, that it was going to be a great 
and useful state; but when it Went on suffering and 
suffering, 1 said, “God! I had not thought it was 
going to be so great a state.”” And when, alter their 
first great struggle, another wave of suffering came 
upon them, I said, “3 had not understood that they 
were to be kings and priests, but I see that they are 
being persecuted to the end, and that some of them 
are about to breathe out their very life as martyrs 
for liberty ; and who can tell what their moral power 
is to be?’ I thank God that in that great middle 
valley, so far from the old Puritan states, there is to 
be a new Puritan state. It seems that we are to 
have a new lease of life and hope, since there are 
men there who are willing to stand and bear for the 
sake of moral principle. And 1 tell you—I would 
stake iy eredit as prophet, at least, upon it—that 
there is to spring up from the loins of Kansas a race 
of noble men, compared with which we have had 
none on this continent. Let us make haste to touch 
the hem of their garment. They are sufferers. We 
are spectators of their sufferings. Let us at least 
put a cup of cold water to their lips. Let us make 
ourselves inheritors of some of the blessings of 
Christ, promised to those who minister to the wants 
of his needy ones in this world. There are some 
thirty thousand people in Kansas to-day, who, for the 
food they cat, and the clothes they wear, and the fuel 
they burn, are dependent upon the charity of the 
country. This church stood by that infant state in the 
day of her mortal struggle ; andI thank God for it. This 
church has had five revivals of religion, as such, but 
none of them have been more significant and noble 
than those various endeavors, in material forms, 
which you have made for the maintenance of liberty 
among those much-abused people. Arid let not your 
later charities suffer with your earlier ones. 

I gave you notice a week ago that a collection 
would be taken up to-day for Kansas. The proceeds 
of this collection will be handed over to the President 
of the Metropolitan Bank, who is Treasurer of the 
Kansas Relief Committee. This Committe2 is com- 
posed of reliable men, who will see that your con- 
tributions are appropriated in the most judicious 
manner. 

EE TP ITS 

New Paper.— The Christian Recorder is a new paper, 
or rather an old one revived, in Philadelphia, as the organ 
of “ The African Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is pub- 
lished by Rev. Elisha Weaver, 619 Pine street, the Book 
Steward appointed by the General Conference. It is 4 
large sheet, well printed, and well edited for tts object, 
and we hope it will be well sustained. 





The Sermon preached in Dr. Cheever's church in reply 
to the late pro-slavery sermon of Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke 
of Brooklyn, has been issued in pamphlet form by Wil- 
liam Erving, No. 5 Beekman street, N.Y. Itisa strong, 
vigorous, interesting, common-sense discourse, and might 
be circulated by thousands with profit to the cause of 
Freedom. 


emperance.—In the year 1828 some stu- 
enters ot cere College made a personal inquiry in 
eleven towns of Addison co., Vt., and found the aggre- 
gate of spirituous liquors sold by the merchants in those 
towns to be above 65,000 gallons, costing at least $97,500. 
In 1855 the cost of liquors sold in those towns amounted 
to $5,190. At this rate the people of Vermont must have 
expended, befere the reformation began, more than 
$2,000,000 annually in intoxicating drinks, while | now 
they pay for the same purpose only $100,000 a year! 


Hampshire Man.—Hon. Moses Kelley, who 
se i aed by Mr. Buchanan from the Chief- 











mysterioug passage in the twentieth chapter of Reve- 
lations, beginning at the fourth verse : 


ITALIAN NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY REV. WM. PATTON, P.p. 


Rome, Dec. 22, 1830. 
The Papacy Unchanged. 
My Dean Inperenpent : Some imagine, because at 
Baden-Baden and at Lucerne the English church- 
service is performed on Sundays, by English clergy- 
men, in Roman Catholic churches, that a change for 
the better has taken place. It is only a fair business 
transaction. Unless the English can have their 
service, they will not tarry over Sabbath at these 
Places, and if they will not tarry, their money will be 
Spent elsewhere, and these places will be the losers. 
So the authorities, for the pecuniary benefit of hotels, 
shops, etc., ete., have appropriated a church in each, 
for four months, for the English church-service, It 
did, at first, seem strange that Protestant worship was 
performed in a Roman Catholic church, with the 
pictures, the altar, the crosses, ete., ete., fall in view ; 
but when the robed operators came in and went 
through sundry genuflections, changing their places 
and their robes, ete., etc., etc., it did not seem at all 
strange. There was somewhere a boundary line 
between the two, but where it lay was not so palpa- 
ble. In the city of Rome, there is no such courtesy 
or necessity. Travelers will come to the Eternal 
City, and here they will abide. Many do not care to 
attend any V’rotestant worship, now that they are 
away from home. Others do desire to attend, but no 
place of worship is allowed them within the walls of 
the city. The English have a large room outside the 
walls. The Americans have a room in the house of 
the Embassador. Application was made to be 
allowed to occupy a larger and more convenient room 
within the walls. This was peremptorily refused. It 
was then asked to have such a place outside the 
gates. This also was as peremptorily refused—eing 
informed that Protestant worship, by the Americans, 
was only tolerated as an appendix to the Embassy, 
and that the clergyman was regarded as the chaplain 
of the Embassador. Why should not our Govern 
ment demand for our citizens the same freedom of 
worship in the Papal States that l’apists have in the 
United States ? 
More Signs. 


A few weeks since, the principal Roman club-house 
was shut up by the police—and an amateur musical 
club forbidden to perform a certain opera. Last 
Sunday evening, the largest and most frequented 
coffee-house was closed in the most summary man- 
ner, and on the premises were found a Piedmont flag 
and tricolored cockades. On the next Tuesday 
morning, when daylight broke forth, there were found 
posted up on the Corso, the principal street, a numbe: 
of large handbills, with the words in Italian “Live 
Victor Emanves., ovr hKine.’’ Also, at one of the 
gates of the city, where there are two columns, a 
Piedmont flag was found fiying on each. Who put 
them there? and who stuck up the placards? These 
bills were not printed in Kome, as every printing 
office ig up@er the vigilant supervision of the Govern- 
ment. They were sent in—and these were put up 
only as a sample. Thai same day the Pope and 
twenty-four cardinals attended in one of the churches 
the requiem for a cardinal, wo died a few days since 
On this occasion a much larger detachment than 
usual of French troops and the Pope's Swiss guards 
were present. There could not have been less than 
FIVE OR SIX HUNDRED soLvIFes in the church, as well 
as large numbers on the outside of the church. It is 
true, that when the Pope arrives and when he departs 
from any church, many of the persons present huzza, 
and thus it is claimed that the people are in his favor 
But it is a well-understood thing that these are the 
employés of the Pope, and that they are detailed to 
perform that service. If the people generally ar 
favorable to him as their ruler, why is it necessary 
for the French troops to guard him and keep the cit) 
quiet ? 

But another fact will speak for itself The Vhila- 
monic Society had arranged to have a grand concert, 
for the benefit of the poor, on the 22d, in the new 
theater. At one of their rchearsals it was stated that 
a demonstration would be then made in favor of the 
Pope: they paused—some were for going forward, 
and the moment the ery was heard, “ Vive la Papa,"' 
for every performer immediately to leave the theater 
—which would be followed by all the audience in the 
pit—but the conclusion was to decline giving the 
concert. The subject was again brought befere them 


take place, but it was again decided not w give th 
concert. 
A Thorough Organization. 

The citizens of Rome are divided into two parties, 
called the Wuirrs and the Bracks. The blacks are 
the Priests’ party, and the whites are the Liberal 
party. Now the whites have a most thorough under 
standing among themselves, and act in concert, mak- 
ing such demonstrations as the leaders judge proper 
They do this often enough, to let the blacks know 
that they are not dead, but Wide-awakes. Last 
spring, when the news of the victories in the north of 
Italy reached Rome, there was a strong inclination to 
shout and huzza, but the French General forbade any 
demonstration, lest it should disturb the peace of the 
city. Hlis business was to keep Rome quict. A few 
days after, when this General was returning from 
chureh, he found ten thousand men crowding the 
Corso, leaving only a passage for his carriage, and al 
holding up their hats, but maintaining a perfect 
silence. When he had passed they all put on their 
hats and quietly walked home. He could not find 
fault with this act of politeness. 

Again: on another occasion, a very large number 
of men were noticed to wear a peculiar slouched hat 
as they walked the streets in the prosecution of thei 
business. This continued for a few days, and then 
the ordinary hat was used. 

Again: it was somehow wnderstood that no man 
should smoke a cigar or pipe on the Pincian Hill—the 
fashionable promenade. Now the Italians are great 
smokers, but for several days, though thousands 
promenaded there, no cigar or pipe appeared ; then 
the cigar resumed its place. These are signs that 
prove that there is thorough organization—that th 
leaders know their strength, and only bide their time 
This organization is the more hopeful on the one 
hand, and to be dreaded on the other, as it 
noisy, is always unde 
action. 

Again: the shops, preparatory to Christmas, fill 
their windows with attractive goods. Inthe toy-shops 
appeared some quaint figures, painted and dressed with 
the three colors of the Piedinont flag. 
no mottoes nor inscriptions on them. Their postur: 
were not peculiarly grave or merry. They we no 
caricatures of pope, cardinal, bishop, or priest. But 
they had the hated three colors, red, whife, and g 
They were not arranged in the form of a flag, but th 
three colors were there, that was enough. It might 
mean something : so all these toys were removed 


A Bold Reply. 


A prominent and leading man among the whites, o 
liberty party, who had several times been summoned 
before the authorities, and admonished that they had 
their eyes on him, was recently called again, when 
he was told that if he was not more circumspect, they 
should banish him from Rome and the States of the 
Church. Bowing most politely, he replied, I do not 
doubt it would afford you the highest gratification to 
get rid of me by banishment, but I am ready to mak 
you a heavy bet that you will be banished long befor 
Iam. This might only be impudence or bravado, but 
it was demonstrative that he did not fear them, for 
he and they knew that his banishment would only in 
crease the troubles. The police cannot now do what 
they once could. There is a power in the people 
which cannot be ignored 


is neve! 
lf-control, and prompt in 
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Bull of Excommunication. 

The bull of the Pope which « xcommunicated and 
cursed, not Victor Emanuel by name, but all th 
enemies of the Church, is laughed at as childish, and 
re garded as idle words and waste paper. When 
posted on the church-doors, in some mysterious way— 
by strees of weather or by wicked hands—it is spirited 
away. Said an Italian to me, Victor Emanuel grows 
fat upon the Pope’s bull. This is a standing joke 
the anathema being as nourishing as good tende: 
beef. Occasionally mutterings are heard at the 
Vatican that Victor Emanuel will be excommunicated 
and cursed by name, and that all his subjects will be 
absolved from their oath of allegiance, “ and what 
will poor robin do then?” Why, march on to new 
victories, the people shouting the louder * Live® 
Victor Emanvkt, ovr Kiyo!" 

The Pope and Antonelli. 

The Pope is now sixty-eight year old, and is @ 
hale old gentleman of mild countenance and pleasant 
manners. He shows no signs of decay. His carriage 
is upright—his step firm. He is quite active in public 
services in the different churches. He will most 
probably live until 1866, the yea! that some of the 
propheey-expounders fix 101 the termination of I a 
The prediction is quite common In England anc on 
the Continent that the present |s to be the last Pope . 
Should he die, another I think will be elected. If 
there is not, certain cardinals I know will be very 





Clerkship of the Interior to the head of that Department, 
is son of Abner B. Kelley of Warner, N. H. 
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a-begging, that it is the object of unwearied ambition, 
and the man who declines a bishopric is so strange a 
being as to be worthy & place in a museum of very 
rare curiosities. : 

@ardinal Antonelli is fifty-four years of age. He is — 
tough and wiry. His manners are bland and polite. 
He is quite a favorite in the assemblies of the gay 
and the fashionable. The student will soon learn 
that his countenance indicates thorough determina- 
tion, and that he is not a man to be trifled with. He 
jays his plans and inoves them forward with unflinch- 
ing nerve. He has mainly enterprised his own for- 
tunes by the force of his talents, so that his is the 
governing mind. It is understood that his policy is 
not unnecessarily to aggravate the people, but still to 
make no changes, feeling confident that the opposition 
will tire out, and affairs revert to their former chan- 
nels, especially if there is war in the spring. 


Gaeta. 


The bombardment of this stronghold is still golug 
on. The King’s mother, the Queen Dowager, has 
left there, and is now here, residing in the Pope's 
Quirina) Palace. The Queen is daily expected here, 
which is an indication that the fortress cannot hold 
out much longer. It is quite a remarkable incident 
im warfare that all firing was suspended on Saturday, 
the anniversary of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mother, and all hands allowed to offer their 
adorations. But on the Lord’s day bang-bang went 
the eannon, and the work of death went on. How 
Jong the bombardment will continue is the question of 
interest here. If the side toward the sea remains 
open, supplies of food and ammunition can reach 
them, which must prolong the siege ; but if the 
French allow the Piedmontese fleet to open their bat- 
teries, the place must soon fall. It is the current 
belief that many of the King’s troops within the gar- 
rison are disinclined to fight. When Victor Emanuel 
enters Gaeta, all Southern Italy will be his, and he 
will then have nothing to do but to pay his respects 
to Rome. 





What will Rome Do? 


This is in almost everybody's mouth, and it is a 
hard question to answer. If Victur Emanuel should 
march to the gates of Rome with 30,000 soldiers, 
“the whites” within the walls would answer his 
bugles with the most enthusiastic shouts of Salve! 
salve !—Welcome! welcome! What if he should say 
to the Emperor of the French, Let the vote be fairly 
taken ; if the vote is in favor of the Pope as their 
temporal] ruler, I will peaceably withdraw my army, 
and Jeave them to their own chosen ruler. But if 
they elect me as their king, then I shall have the same 
right to the throne of Rome that you have to the 
throne of France—rng cHoick oF THE PEOPLE? If 
Victor Emanuel were at the gates of Rome with an 
army, on the first morning after his arrival the Pied- 
mont flag would be displayed from almost every 
house, the tricolored cockake would be generally 
worn, and the women would appear in tricolored 
dresses. I may find myself some morning in the 
midst of such an overturning. Should such a revo- 
lution take place, no violence will be offered to the 
Pope personally. Ife may remain here and go en 
with his spiritual duties, protected by and amenable 
to the civil laws. 

The Dead Cardinal. 

A few days since a real cardinal departed this life. 
He was the head of his order of monks, and his 
funeral rites were duly celebrated in the church ot 
his order. The interior was hung with black cloth, 
with a broad border of gold; the altar was draped 
with black cloth, with an immense gold cross in 
the center. In the center of the church a monu- 
mental structure was erected about fifteen feet long, 
six feet wide, and eight feet high. This was covered 
with a black cloth with a heavy gold margin. It is 
supposed that the body of the cardinal was here in- 
closed temporarily. On each side there were two 
flags of black and gold. At the foot of this was 
placed a small altar. Around this pile were 100 tall 
wax candles burning; on each side were two nuns, 
in deep black. Five or six hundred soldiers were 
drawn up in double columns. Twenty-four cardinals 
i n succession, one at a time, in full robes, with at- 
¢ endants, and with men holding up their trains. Each 
one came to the small altar, offered a prayer of half a 
minute, then sprinkled holy water on the monument, 
and retired; then another and another, until the 
whole twenty-four had gone through the same short 
prayer and sprinkling of holy water. After this a 
splendid procession of priests, bishops, cardinals, and 
the Pope marched in between the columns of soldiers 
up to the high altar. There the Pope was seated on 
a throne, and high mass was performed for the rest 
of the soul of the dead cardinal. The choir sang a 





ous sy shall be the seed from which a rich harvest of 
recious fruits will yet be gathered all over this wide land of 
and fertile prairies. 
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nion. 
people 


prove pcuoiry peel swe, ut ist mh 
is due to the increased happy circumstances of the hearers as to 
the improved situation of the speaker. 

It would be strange indeed if the new circumstances 
of the preacher did not stir and encourage and nerve 
him to bolder and better efforts in his preparations for a 

¢ in a sanctuary than for the box or board or table 
in the school-house ; and it would be no more strange, if 
the people should so much more comfortably and suita- 
bly worship in the former than in the latter, that the 
same discourses would seem more able, attractive, and [ 


useful. 

We have other rays of light revealing the economy of 
this church-building work. In a distant state, a church 
of not more than three years’ existence was aided to the 
amount of two hundred dollars, two years since, to build 
its sanctuary. It has just installed its second pastor, and 
is now a flourishing and self-sustaining church. [t would 
be dependent on Home Missionary aid to-day but for its 
neat and commodious but inexpensive chapel. A young 
and hopeful pastor was ordained over a small church in 
August last, which had for thirty-one years received Home 
Missionary aid. By the gift of three hundred dollars, and 
other aid secured by the —— of this amount, they 
completed a beautiful house of worship, and the seats 
were at once rented for enough to pay all expenses, and 
this church is now in “its freedom,” and is a power in 
that ancient New England town as never before. ’ 

One more ray of another hue. A lady sends fifty 
dollars as a New Year’s present to our feeble churches. 
God bless her! A gentleman sends the same amount for 
the same purpose; both received the same mail. A 
doctor of divinity in New England took up a small col- 
lection and sent it the same day. It was his first collection 
for this object, but he thinks his people will give agaia 
next year, adding, “ It is a useful work, it is economical, 
itis Christian.” The step-daughter of a deceased pastor 
sends a dollar which would have been his gift had he 
lived. She says: “I wish we, asa family, could send you 
all our hearts would prompt us to do, though [know kind 
wishes don’t build meeting-houses.” A pastor writes, 
under date of pee 2d: “I purpose to bring your 
cause before my people this year, and whatever their 
generosity may offer, to forward the same to help build 
up sanctuaries and thereby churches throwghout our 
‘Union.’ In this work there is to be no cessation or 
secession, till the whole land is suitably supplied with the 
temple of the living God.” : 

But there are still overhanging clouds—the “ stLver” 
lining to which we do not yet see. Thereis a great want 
that we have no fundsto meet. A pastor has a small but 
earnest and self-denying church in a county seat of 
Wisconsin. They are almost crushed by the pressure of 
poverty, and overlaid by hard and defiant infidelity. 
Amid difficulties that would intimidate many, they are 
attempting to build a modest house of worship. Their 
existence, not to say prosperity, as a church, depends on 
its completion. They want two hundred dollars only 
to pay last bills. I am to-day in receipt of the 
fourth letter from him, urging with most touching 
importunity the immediate pledge of help, upon which 
they could soon complete their building and occupy it. 
I am obliged to tell him that we cannot appropriate a 
dollar until our receipts are far better. Will not some 
friend of Christ and of our country send me tlre two 
hundred dollars forythis struggling church? Another 
pastor, writing from a county seat in Llinois, says: 
“Your reports in The Independent discourage my people 
from expecting your Society would be able to aid them. 
Could I positively assure them that you could aid them 
£250 or ¥300, onl the times lighten up, we could arise 
and build in the spring. Oh that we could! We suffer 

for the want of a meeting-house, and never can go along 
till we have one. What can you say by way of encour- 
agement?” And whatcanI say? The triends of Hone 
Missions and of our common country inust help me to 
answer. Another pastor from Southern Illinois says : 

“Very much, with God’s blessing, could be done here if we 
had suitable places of worship. The school-houses—very many 
of them—are totally unfit for meetings, sometimes so small and 
so crowded that I have been wet with perspiration as though I 
had been overboard ; then had to travel in night air for miles to 
reach a stopping-place. At other times, my lights have been 
blown out at the desk, and I have been obliged to seek another 
part of the house. Oh sir! I hope the prejudices against furnish- 
ing church-edifices to those who need them will quickly pass 
away. The argument from economy is sufficient. Better to send 
one missionary with a house than three without. The mechanic 
and artist want their own shops and tools. Satan’s work-shops 
are all set apart and elegantly furnished with every appliance. 
Popery provides for its votaries, and uses all the fine arts for 
adornments. It is right to learn from a foe. Give us a place in 
which to stand to preach the Gospel to the perishing around us.” 

It will be inferred that we have abundant room for 
more, many more New Year's gifts. Let them be 
forwardéd any day this month. One hundred, of fifty 
dollars each, and a few of one hundred and twe hundred 
each; a thousand of one dollar, five dollars, and ten 
dollars each, would put our treasury in fands—would 
enable our Trustees to respond to many, perhaps most of 
the nearly thirty applicants, to which, as yet, nothing has 
been nor can be appropriated. I will patiently wait, and 
earnestly hope an pray for one hundred New Year’s gifts 
to feeble churches during the remaining days of this 
mogth. Issac P. Lanaworruy, 

Cor. Sec. A.C. Union 
Chelsea, Mass., Jan. 5, 1861. 








requiem with great effect. When the Host was 
elevated, every soldier, at the command of his officer, 
went down on his knees. At the close of. the mass, 
the cardinals offered incense to the Pope, knelt to 
him, and kissed his toe. The procession then moved 
to the center of the church. As the Pope passed 
along, the troops all knelt. Hewas then seated on 
an elevation near the funeral monument, where he 
read a short prayer; then he, with his attendants, 
marched around the dead cardinal, the Pope sprink- 
ling holy water on all sides of the monument. He 
returned to his seat, where he read another short 
prayer, and with his suite, with a censer of incense 
in his hand, marched around the monument, waving 
the incense. When he returned to his seat, all the 
soldiers went again on their knees with all the faith- 
ful, the Pope giving them his blessing. The procession 
fen moved away, the whole service having been 
eompleted. 
The War in the Spring. 


The impression is deep and settled that unless 
Venetia is either ceded or sold by Austria to Pied- 
mont, there will be a most bloody war in the spring. 
Preparations are being made on all hands. Garibaldi 
makes no secret of his intentions, and Austria is 
strengthening her defenses. The hope of the King of 
Naples is that he may hold out until the war opens in 
the north of Italy, as this will demand troops at the 
north, and thus leave the Neapolitan territory less 
defended. The Pope hopes to secure delays until the 
war rages, when the contending parties will have 
enough to doto take care of themselves and let him 
alone. But all is in the hands of the wise and mer- 
ciful Ruler of Nations, and he will dispese of this 
and any other question as shall best promote the 
happiness of men and show forth his glory. Ps 
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The want of adequate funds to carry on our church- 
building work has been spoken of again and again, and 
eur dark prospects can be easily foreseen, unless those 
who can will come to our aid. The following extracts 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 
VERMONT—West Halifax.—On the 12th olt., Mr. 


Charles W. Kmerson, a licentiate of Royalton Association, 
was ordained to the ministry at West Halifax. 

Rev. George P. Tyler of Brattleboro’ preached the Sermon; 
Rey. E. B. Bassett of Wilmington offered the Ordaining Prayer ; 
Rev. Job Cushman of Marlboro’ gave the Charge to the Candi- 
date; Kev. 8. Bixby of Newfane expressed the Fellowship of the 
Churches ; and Rev. J. Chandler of West Brattleboro’ addressed 
the People. 

The address to the people was a concise argument 
upon the powers and functions of a church as to its offi- 
cers and their ordination. The speaker urged that the 
terms “Installation” and “Stated Supply” sheuld be 
dropped, as out of place in Congregational churches, and 
that all ministers, whether chosen by achurch for a spec- 
ified time or for an unlimited time, should alike be called 
pastors.—Congregationalsst. 


8t. Johnsbury.—On the 10th inst., Mr. Lewis 0. Bras- 
tow, a graduate of Bowdoin in 1857, and of Bangor in 
1860, was ordained to the pastorate of the South Congre- 
gationa! church in St. Johnsbury. The exercises were as 
follows: 

Invocation and Reading the Scriptures by Rev. Geo. I, Bard of 
Waterford ; Introductory Prayer by Rey. J. Underwood of Bar- 
net; Sermon by Rey. E. C. Cummings of St. Johnsbury; Or- 
daining Prayer by Rey. John Eastman of Danville ; Charge to 
the Pastor by Rev. W. W. Thayer of St. Johnsbury ; Right Hand 
by Rev. J. W. Chickering, Jr., of Springtield; Charge to the 
People by Rev. John Bowers of East St. Johnsbury ; Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. A. Boutelle. 

—Cengregationalist. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Stockbridge.—Rev. N. lI. Eggles- 
ton, late of Madison, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Congregational church in Stockbridge. 
He is now ®he successor of Edwards and West, and is 
living in the house occupied by Edwards, and writing his 
sermons in the same study. The thought must be in- 
spiring to our brother. 

Watertown.—The Phillips Orthodox Congregational 
church at Watertown was destroyed byJire about one 
o’clock Monday morning. It is not known hew the fire 
originated, but it is probable that it caught from one of 
the furnaces. There was a Sabbath-school concert in the 
vestry the previous evening, and the building was closed 
about eight o’clock. All the furniture and the new 
library of the Sabbath-school were destroyed. 

The church, which was one ofthe finest in the suburbs, 
was built in 1856, and cost $20,000. It was insured for 
$15,000. The loss to the society is a severe one, as the 
funds with which this church was built were raised with 
much difficulty. The spire of the church was about two 
hundred feet high, and was quite an ornament to that 
region of country.— Traveller. 


East Weymouth.—An ecclesiastical council convened 
at East Weymouth, January 10, 1861, to examine Mr. 
James P. Lane, the paster-elect of the Congregational 
church, and, if satisfied, to proceed to his ordination and 
installation. Rev. Jonas Perkins was chosen Moderator, 
Rev. T. C. Pratt, Scribe. After the usual preliminaries, 
Mr. Lane read a clear and thorough statement of his 
religious belief, answered various questions, and spoke 
with feeling of his own religious experience. The coun- 
cil proceeded with cordiality and unanimity to the public 
exercises in the church, which were as follows : 

Invocation and Reading Scripture by Rev. E. S. Potter, former 
acting pastor: Introductory Prayer by Rev. J.P. Terry ; Sermon 
by Rev. C. W. Wallace, Manchester, N. H.; Ordaining and In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. J. Emery ; Charge to the Pastor by Rev. 
8S. H. Hayes; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. T. C. Pratt; 
Address to the Peopie by Rev. KE. P. Dyer ; Conctuding Prayer 
by Rev. H. D. Walker. 

The part taken by the choir was performed in an un- 
usually creditable manner. The sermon, Rom. xi, 33, 
wae no ordinary production. It went directly to many a 
Christian heart, and awakened a deeper love to the 
Bavior. Nor will the charge tothe pastor be soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Lane enters on his work under favorable 
circumstances. He and his people have only one great 
need—the divine blessing.—Hosfon Recorder. 

_Woburn.— At a meeting of the Woburn Association at 
Wilmington, January 15th, nine young men, members ot 
the Senior Class in Andover Seminary, presented them- 

= for licensure : Charles F. Abbott, Walter S. Alex- 
fn, — A. Ellsworth, John M. Holmes, Franklin C. 
Sheetit ward B. Mason, Charles H. Pratt, Samuel B. 
: » and Albert*A. Young. The examination was 


well sustained, and all the candidates received their li- 
cense. 


The Association vote; 





BD DOROCESS 1 unanimously not only to grant 
certificates of licensure to the respective candidates, but 
also that they had been highly gratified with the theo- 
logical] soundness and mental maturity and discrimina- 
— —_ had been ay Such an examination was 
a high encomium upon Andover Seminary. —C, ; - 
ent of Congregationalist. he 


CONNECTICUT—Durham.—Rev. J. W. Sinith was 
dismissed from the South Congregational church in 
Durham, Ct., January 2, 1861. The following is from the 
“Result :” - 

“The counoil are happy to learn ef the usefulness and pas- 
toral fidelity of Bro. Smith in bis late field of labor, and do most 
cordially recommend him to the churches of our common Lord 
as a warm-hearted, able, and faithful minister of the Gospel, 
wortby of their love, confidence, and support.” ACP 


East Hartford.—On the 9th inst. a council was held in 
the Congregational church at East Hartford, Ct., at which 
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NEW YORK— hkeepsie.—The First Congrega- 
tional church and society of Poughkeepsie, have given 
Rev. Moses Tyler a call to e their pastor, and the 
call has been accepted. The Installation Services will 
be held Thursday, Feb. 7th, at 3 o’clock p.m. Rev. R. 
8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., will preach the sermon. 


NEW JERSEY—Orange.—Mr. George B. Bacon of 
New Haven, Ct., now of Andever Theological Seminary, 
has received and acce a call to the Congregational 
church in Orange Valley, N. J. 


OHIO—Geneva.—On the 19th of- December, Mr. # P. 
Boughton was ordained at Geneva Center by a council 
called by the First Congregational church. Rev. E. Gale 
of Unionville was chosen Moderator, and A. D. Barber, 
Scribe. 

Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures, L. 8. Atkins of 
Saybrook ; Introductory Prayer, A. D. Ulds of Jefferson ; Ser- 
mon, W. T. Torrey of Madison ; Ordaining Prayer, A. 8. Shafer of 
Morgan ; Charge, C. W. Torrey of Madison; Fellowship of the 
Churches, A, D, Barber of Austinburg. 

The sermon, founded on 1 Cor. ii. 2, on the cross—its 
significance and power, was instructive and impressive. 
The council requested a copy for The Evangelist, which, 
if furnished, will be read with profit. 

Brother Boughton hopes, at no distant day, to return to 
Kentucky, from which he was driven about a year since. 
There are encouraging prospects in his present field of 
labor. 


ILLINOI£—Amboy.—On the first Sabbath in January 
sixteen children were baptized in the First Congregational 
church at Amboy, Ill., by Rev. 8. Day, recently called to 
the pastoral office in that city. A good ape of the 
new year for six families bringing their little ones to God 
in that most beautiful Abrahamic and Christian consecra- 
tion of their children to him who has said, “ The promise 
is not only unto the fathers, but to the children.” 

Six pe Ag also, were added to the church at Amboy on 

the same Sabbath—five by letter. The whole number of 
infant baptisms reported in the 2,734 Congregational 
churches of this country for 1860, was 4,481—on an aver- 
age not two to each church. This gives one infant bap- 
tism to every fifty-eight of the 260,389 members in our 
churches, or only about one fur every eleven families of 
five souls each. . 
Connecticut, in the average number of infant baptisms 
to each church, stands first, averaging more than three 
such services to each church. 
The largest number of infant baptisms, in any one 
church for the year 1860, was thirty-six, in the State- 
street church, Portland, Me., Rev. 8. Walker, pastor. 
The next highest number, viz., thirty-one, was in the First 
Congregational church, Chicago, IlJ., Rev. W. W, Patton’s. 
Com. 


CANADA WEST—Drummondville.—It was my privi- 
lege to spend the last Sabbath with Rev. J. L. Johnson 
and his people in Drummondville, C. W. It may be 
recollected by your readérs that, in February last, a 
Congregational church was organized at that place, with 
six members ; it now numbers twenty-four. By the help 
they have obtaired from abroad, they have ntesly finished 
their place of worship—a small but neat upper rogm of a 
dwelling, owned by a member of their church. Mr. John- 
son appears to be indefatigable in his labors, and is doing 
good among his people. They have a smal! Sabbath- 
school, into which are gathered children, youths, and 
adults; some of whom have “escaped” from their mas- 
ters, and are learning to read God’s Word, which they 
were not allowed to do in the house of bondage—and for 
teaching thei so to do is a crime in the eyes of Southern 
law. On returning from the sanctuary I asked how many 
of the congregation were fugitives—the answer was, 
“nearly all.” 

On Monday morning I called on one whom they call 
Father Bell, an old man of sixty years or upwards, who, 
six years ago, Was a slave. I found him, with his aged 
and feeble wife, also once a slave, living in the most 
abject poverty in a low and dark cabin. I asked him if 
he did not want to go back againinto slavery. “Oh no,” 
he said, “no; I prefer all this.” This aged couple are 
entirely dependent upon the scanty supplies they receive 
from others. Mr. Johnson, or soime one of his family, 
calls upon them occasionally to ascertain their wants 
and administer to them as he may be able from his own 
small and uxcertain resources. 
Mr. Johnson visited New England last fall and obtained 
some substantial aid; but he needs more help. He is 
worthy—his cause is a worthy one. Fugitives, in num- 
bers from one to six ata time, are calling upon him for 
help. They arrive hungry, destitute, and almost naked, 
often sometimes in the piercing cold of winter. Mr. 
Johnson has even taken the coat from his own back and 
the stockings from his feet, and put them upon the suffer- 
ing and wayworn traveler. 
His people are generally poor—some quite poor—and 
consequently are not able to do much, if anything, to aid 
him in his self-denying labors ; and being sustained by 
no society, he is dependent upon what Christian and 
interested friends may give him. 
I trust that while the greater cry from Syria and 
Kansas is so readily and generously responded to, this 
lesser cry, if indeed it is so, from the needy among the 
fygitives in Canada, may be heard. 
Money, clothing, or provisions may®be sent to Rev. 
J. L. Johnson, Drummondville, Canada West ; to Rev. Mr. 
Shartz, Niagara City, N. Y.; or to Rev. J. L. Bennet, 
Lockport, N. i. GitisErt Rockwoop, 

Tuscarora Mission, Lewiston, Niagara co., N. Y. 


INDEPENDENT. 





about 38 out of 1 SZ egee Bregosin to abroad re- 
main at home, on account of il health, of fie other 
posse, Many thus remaining become home mission- 
From the above statement it appears that considerably 


less than one-half of college students are members of 
churches, and that about one-half of these have the min- 
istry in he as their work for life. 

n colleges report conversions, the interest in 7 of 
them amounting to a revival. In 10, the tone of religious 
life and interest is represented as rising; in 13, as not 
specially marked, but medium. Six reports speak of the 
religious state of their several colleges as low and dis- 
couraging, but make mention of “ a few earnest students 
who faint not in prayer, hoping in the Lord.” In Williams, 
Wake Forest, Oberlin, and Rochester, the missiona 
spirit is characterized as deep and active ; in 7 other col- 
leges, as healthy theugh moderate ; in 6 others, as almost 
wholly wanting. The reports from the greater part of 
the theological seminaries speak of an elevated and 
earnest tone of piety. In about half of them the mis- 
sionary spirit is described as decided and increasing. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


_ Bacon—George B. Bacon, a member of the Senior class 
in Andover Theological Seminary, and son of Rev. Dr. 
Bacon ef New Haven, has received a call from the Con- 
gregational church in Orange, N. J., which has been 
recently organized. 

_Benton—Rev. J. A. Benton arrived at Sacramento from 
his voyage round the world, the day his leave for eighteen 
months’ absence expired. He was very heartily received 
by his ple. The Pacific humorously intimates that 
he yet lacks one thing—a wife. : 

Brasted—Rev. L. Brasted has resigned the charge at 
La Grange, N. Y., and accepted a call of the Baptist 
church in Kendall, Orleans co., N. Y. 

Carrol!—Mr. George R. Carroll, late of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was ordained to the Gospel ministry, as an 
evangelist, by the Presbytery of I wa Valley. 
thers—Rev. Wm. Carruthers was installed pastor 
of the Holmes church at North Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 
2 








Castleton—The pastoral relation between Rev. Thomas 
Castleton and the Presbyterian church of Baton Rouge, 
La., was recently dissolved, and he-was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Brazos, for the purpose of accepting the 
call to the church of Houston, Texas. 

Chamberlin—Rev. J. M. Chamberlin was installed 
pastor of the Plymouth (Cong.) church, in Des Moines 
City, Iowa, on the 19th of December, by a council con- 
vened for that purpose. 

Cox—Rev. 8. L. Cox has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Baptist church at Cedarville, N. J. 

Davenport—Rev. W. W. Davenport of Roxbury has 
_ called to the First Congregational! church at Hebron, 

‘t. 

Davenport—Rev. W. W. Davenport of Roxbury, Mass., 
has been called to the Congregational church at Hebren, 
Ct. 

Dickinson—Mr. W. E. Dickinson, supplying the church 
at Orleans, was ordained to the Gospel! ministry at the 
late ineeting of Barnstable Conference. 

Eddy—Rev. Chauncey Eddy, for many years an agent 





ENGLAND—Mortuary for 1860.—We are thankful 
that the gaps made in the ranks of Dissenting ministers 
have been few. The most eminent men amongst us who 
have been removed are Rev. Dr. Redford, formerly of 
Worcester, Rev. Thomas Scales of Leeds, Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Fletcher of Finsbury chapel, and Rev. Joseph Sor- 
tain of Brighten.— Patrwt. 6 

Testimonial to kr. E. Ball, M.P.—The congregation 
of the Independent chapel at Reach, a village in Cam- 
bridgeshire, have just presented a testimonial to Mr. Ed- 
ward Ball, one of the county members. It consisted of 
a tankard and a Bible, on each of which was the follow- 
ing inscriptien : “Presented to Edward Ball, Esq.,M.P., 
by the congregation worshiping in the Independent 
chapel at Reach, as a small expression of gratitude for 
faithfully preaching the Gospel to them gratuitously for 
thirty-eight years.” Mr. Ball, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, congratulated the members of the congregation 
on their uniformly good attendance and devout attention. 
He expressed his gratitude that he had net made ship- 
wreck of the faith, or brought by gross conduet disgrace 
on the cause, and that they had never had any act of 
gross immorality or outrageous conduct perpetrated by 
any of their members. He expressed his determination 
to continue his labors at Reach, notwithstanding the 
pressure of his Parliamentary duties. A gold pencil- 
case and a smaller Bible were also presented to Mr. 

tobert Caseburn, who officiated in Mr. Ball’s aksence.— 
Pabriot. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


_ Appeal of Home Missionaries.—The N.-S. 'resbyter- 
jan ministers in Iowa have appealed to the Church-Ex- 
tension Committee fer immediate relief for their mission- 
aries. They say : 

““We must have help, or our churches must greatly suffer, 
and many of them at least, and those in some of the more im- 
portant places, be lost irrecoverably, or for many years, to our 
denomination! Some such cases we have already. We fecl 
greatly embarrassed, brethren, and what shall we do? We have 
in the state about seventy-five feeble church-organizations. 
Three or four of them may be barely self-supporting: three or 
four of them are aided by your Committee ; leaving seme seven- 
ty to derive their support in whole or in part from the American 
Home Missionary Society.” 

The new rule, however, which purposes to aid Presby- 
terian churches only from Presbyterian funds, brings 
them into trouble, and they conclude that— 


“We cannot accept of any more to be paid out of a Presbyter- 
ian treasury, kept by an irresponsible body. If we must accept 
of commissions to be paid, when there is money in the Presby- 
terian treasury, we prefer to receive them from our own Commit- 
tee, well assured that they will then be paid at some time; we 
have faith in our own Church that she isnot only able, but will- 
ing to sustain all her own missionaries, when their wants are 
once clearly and fully made known.” 





BAPTIST. 


San Francisco.—Rev. D. B. Cheney writes The Eram- 
iner from San Francisco, Dec. 10th : 

“In eighteen months there have been added to the First Bap- 
tist church in this city one hundred and seven members, with a 
net increase of eighty-three, making the total number 221. 
During the first twelve of the eighteen months, the church paid 
for current expenses, for the removal of the pastor and family 
from the East, for improvements of their church-property, in- 
cluding $5,000 paid on the principal of their debt, for a new 
organ for the Sabbath-school, and for various benevolent enter- 
prises, about $18,000.” 

bem ya The Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald is 
“ gratified to be able to state that the preaching, the ex- 
hortation, and the prayers in the Baptist churches of that 
city on Fast Day, were not political.” The Herald further 
says that “the congregations were full to overflowing, 
and pervaded by deep solemnity.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Religious Statistics of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries.—The following report of the religious state 
of our colleges and seminaries has been made, after a 
careful collection of facts, by one of the secretaries of 
the Society of Inquiry connected with Union Theological 
Seminary, New York ; and is published in the hope that 
its statements may awaken a deeper interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of our educational institutions, and fur- 
nish new motive for earnest prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon them. An effort was made to secure 
full returns from every college and theological seminary 
in the country ; but the failure on the part of many to 
answer the Circular of Inquiry necessarily limits this 
Report. It is hoped that, in years to come, a more com- 
plete exhibit of this kind may be made, that so a deeper 
and more prayerful interest may be awakened in regard to 
the Christian welfare of that class of our young men who 
pass so directly from the college, through the profes- 
sional school, to the chief places of influence in our land 
and the world, 

From twenty-two of the most complete reports from 
colleges, the following statement is derived : 


Applying this average to the whole number of stu- 
dents reported, we have the following figures : 
No. Church-mem’s, 2,576 ; for Ministry, 1,270 ; for Mission's, 110 
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a large number were present, and over whom Rev. Dr. 
presided. 


This ratio would, probably, not be sustained in a gen- 
cral spplicaion, ‘Tue proportion of theologicei students 


of the American Board, died at Beloit, Wis., on — 


Dec. 30th. He was taken with an apoplectic fit while 
making some remarks at a monthly concert, and immedi- 
ately expired. 

Edson—Rev. W. B. Edson has accepted a call to St. 
Luke’s church, Brockpert, N. Y. 

Foster—Rev. Roswell Foster has asked a dismission 
from the pastorate of the South church in Pittsfield. 

Fulton —Rev. Samuel Fulton of Pittsburg, Pa., after a 
pastorate of seventeen years, has resigned the charge of 
the Fourth church, owing to the feeble state of his health. 

Fulton— Rev. William Fulton has removed from Chi- 
cago, Lll., and taken charge of Grace church, Cedar 
tapids, Iowa. 

Grammar-— Rev. Julius Grammar of Smyma, Del., has 
accepted the call of the vestry of Trinity (Episcopal) 
church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Giier—Rev. Laverty Grier’s post-affice address is 
changed from East Springfield, Ohio, to Triadelphia, Va. 

Hawes—Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford has intimated his 
intention soon to resign. 

Hodge—Rev. J. L. Hodge, D.D., was publicly recog- 
nized as pastor of the Baptist church at Yorkville, on 
Sunday evening—Dr. Hiscox preaching. 

Hogshead—Rev. Alexander L. Hogshead has received 
and accepted a call from the churches of Oxford and 
Collierstown, Rockbridge co., Va, 

Howlett—Rev. T. R. Howlett has resigned the pastoral 
care of the Pearl-street Baptist church, Albany. 

Junkin—Rev. B. O. Junkin’s post-oflice address is 
changed from Delaware Grove, io Ridgeway, Elk co., 


a. 
Lyon—The post-office address of Rev. David Lyon is 
changed from Northampton to Mariaville, N. Y. 
McCullough—Rev. J. W. McCullough has accepted the 
rectorship of Grace church, Waverley, N. Y. 
Merriman—Rev. W. E. Merriman, late pastor of the 
Congregational church in Batavia, Ill., has accepted a 
cali to the Presbyterian church in Green Bay, Wisconsin 
—one of the Wisconsin “ Convention ” churches. 
Miller—Rev. Daniel R. Miller is engaged in holding a 
series of meetings with the church at Lyonsville, Cook 
co., Ill., with encouraging prospects. 
Noble—Rev. E. A. Noble has resigned the charge of 
the church in Alton, Caledon, C. W. : 
Phelps—Rev. Winthrop H. Phelps has asked a dismis- 
sion from his pastoral charge of the Congregational 
church in Oakham, Mass. 
Pratt—Rev. P. 8. Pratt was installed pastor of the 
Congregational church in Derset, Vt., Dec. 25th. He had 
acted as stated supply of the church for some years. 
Pryse—Rev. John Pryse’s post-office address is changed 
from Falls City, Nebraska, to Church Hill, Trumbuil co., 
Ohio. 
Quackenbush—Rev. Daniel McLaren Quackenbush was 
installed pastor of the Prospect Hill Reformed Dutch 
church, Yorkville, January 6th. Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D., 
preached. 
Rice—Rev. Dr. Rice, of the Northwestern Seminary, 
Chicago, has been unanimously called to be the suc- 
cessos of the late Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander in the 
charge of the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian church, N. Y. 
Ricker—Rev. Joseph Ricker, late chaplain at the state 
prison at Charleston, has accepted the unanimous call of 
the Baptist church and society in Milford to become their 
pastor. 
Ss fford—RKev. Geo. B. Safford was installed over the 
new church at Burlington, Vt., Dec. 26th. 
Skinner—Rev. (. A. Skinner has resigned his charge 
of the Baptist church at Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Smith— Rev. Eli B. Smith, D.D., President of the New 
Hampton Institution for nearly twenty-eight years, died 
at Colchester, Vt., on Saturday last. He was a native of 
Shoreham and a graduate of Middlebury College and 
Newton Theological Institution 
Smith—Rev. J. M. Smith’s post-oflice address is 
changed from Wellsburg, Va., to Sharpsburg, Pa. Cor- 
respondents will note the change. 
Stockton—Rev. J. I’. Stockton is located for the present 
in Defiance, Ohio. 
Tuttle—Rev A.C. Tuttle of Paw Paw, Mich., has re- 
ceived a call from the Presbyterian church of Lapier. 
Ward—Rev. Nathan Ward, D.D., late of North Troy, 
Vt., has sailed for Ceylon, with Mrs. Ward, where they 
will resume tke missionary labore which they left thir- 
teen years ago 


meetings were held every week, and the attendance in 
most cases was very numerous. Regular family worship 
is sustained only by 392 among 4,732 families, although 
in most families all the members read the Bible in tivi lu- 
ally, and are regular in the performance of morning and 
evening devotion. 
The first new mission which the Waldenses, after the 
recovery of religious liberty, were permitted to establish, 
is at Pignerol, a town with about 15,59? inhabitants, and 
only a few miles distant from the valleys. The new church 
is the center for the Waldensian emigrants of this region. 
Italian converts have not yet joined it, and though prop- 
erly situated outside of the valleys, it may still be counted 
among the purely Waldensian congregations. All the 
other new congregations of the Waldensians are partly or 
wholly composed of Italian converts from the Roman 
Ca Church. The most important of these is in the 
ote Turin. The congregation, which consistsof about 
1,000 Waldensians, and a numberof Italian proselytes, has 
had since 1853 a fine church, adorned with several towers, 
on the broad and handsome Strada del Re. Behind the 
church stand the residences of the two ministers ; an hos- 
pitel, which is excellently managed by a deaconess of 
t. we a school for infants, for boys and girls, which, 
in the three departments together, .is frequented by more 
than 300 children, of whom the majority are Italian, and 
even Roman Catholics; a prayer-room for expounding 
the Gospel during the week ; a printing-press, the evan. 
gelical k-store, and the Bible depot. Here has alse 
been printed for several years the bi-monthly Buona No- 
awe (Good Tidings.) edited by Rev. Mr. Meille, and circu- 
lated to the extent of about 500 copies. According to late 
advices, the journal was tobe transferred, together with the 
Theological Seminary, to Florence. This congregation of 
Turin constantly employs from five to ten Bible colporters. 
From January, 1856, to August, 1858, there were 31,372 
Italian Bibles. and evangelical writings circulated. Dur- 
ing the past year, a new large-type edition of the Italian 
New Testament, Diodati’s version, was issued, the funds 
for which were chiefly supplied by a joint donation from 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bible Societies. The edition 
is very creditably got up, sells for If. 60c. the copy, 
and supplies a desideratum for the aged and those 
who can only read with difficulty. It is the first edition 
of the Protestant Scriptures ever printed in Piedmont, 
and its publication settles the question of the right the 
Waldenses have to print the books they need for their 
religious worship—a right which has been called in ques- 
tion, as the Constitution prohibits the publication of 
books treating ez professo of religion without the permis- 
sion of the diocesan bishop. 
In Alessandria, at Casale (on the road from Alessandria 
to Vercelli) and Voghera, (on the road from Alessandria to 
ape the religious movement is not yet so observa- 
ble as in Turin, yet a number of Italians have become 
evangelical and°communicants. In Alessandria, the Bible 
is expounded in two different places. The priests have 
still a great intluence over the people, and assume a hos- 
tile attitude toward the movement; this is also the case 
in Pitera, in the neighborhood, which lately had to be 
pe given up as a station. Nevertheless, even 
rere the Bible is still diligently read. In Casale, where 
formerly the ex-advocate Rocchietti was evangelist, fan- 
atical bands have since 1859 overthrown the ev anzelical 
ritual. In Voghera divine service is attended on the 
average by thirty Italians. From Voghera the country 
as far as Castelnuova di Scrivia and Guazzora is getting 
evangelized. In the former of these places theve is a lit- 
tle knot assembled of eighteen to twenty Italians, among 
whom several are already evangelical communicants ; in 
the latter place, of eight to ten Italians. . 


of inquiry awakened under the ministration of Mr. Curie 
At Courmayeur, he has an audience of above 100 Roman 
Catholics, of whom from sixty-five to seventy have 
already become actual converts. From Courmayeur, the 
preaching of the Gospel is spreading into the surround- 
ing villages. At Aosta, too, nearly a year ago, at the re- 
quest of the inhabitants and with the sanction of the 
civie authorities at Courmayeur, a fortnightly service 
was instituted, which from the beginning was well at- 
tended. A church was opened on July 7th, and it has al- 
ways been crowded to the door, so that a larger place is 
much required. Numerous villages in the neighborhood 
have required Mr. Curie to visit them and to hold meet- 
ings. Mr. Gay, Waldensian minister, who studied for a 
year in Edinburgh, has gone to aid him by occupying Cour- 
mayeur, and is now supplied with aa active, pious col- 


porter. 
The small evangelical association in Favale, which has 
maiitained itself under persecutions and even imprison- 


ments, is thriving beautifully. With the help of some 
friends in Scotland, a chapel and a school-house have 
been built upon those majestic mountains. Four mem- 
bers of the Cereghiri family are perambulating Lombar- 
dy, Romagna, and Tuscany, as Bible-colporters. From 
Favale, Waldensian evangelists are carrying the Word of 
God into the neighboring valley of Fontanabuona, and in 
particular to the places called Roccatagliata, Cicagna, 
and Pianezza. 

At Genoa, a Waldensian church was consecrated in 
Oct. 1858, in the new, broad street Asarotti. Here a 


In the valley of Aosta, there seems to be a great spirit | 
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have remained wide open for every brigand on the borde 
a h. It may be that the Government of Washington may 
: upon us to execute the provisions of the treaty in this 
The Times also says the citizens of the United & 

7 Z Inited State 
may confidently assure themselves that there is no _—~ 
in this kingdom which desires anything but the mainten- 
ance and prosperity of the Union ; but there is a right 
and wrong in every question, and The Times considers 
that in this case the right belongs with 
to the states of the North. 


DOMESTIC. 


ANDERSON’S CASE IN CANADA. 


One Andersen, held as a slave in Missouri, made his 
escape from bondage ; a stranger attempted to arrest him 
to send him back into slavery, but Anderson resisted, and 
in the struggle killed the man and got off clear and took 
refuge in Canada. The Governor of Misséuri has 
demanded his surrender by the authorities of Ganada as a 
murderer, under the provisions of the Ashburton treaty, 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench has adjudged that he 
should be given up. But the people believe that the 
charge of murder is only used as a pretense to get him 
back into slavery, and they further maintain that it is 
justifiable homicide and not murder to take life i 
necessary for the sake of freedom, and so the case has 
been appealed to the nine judges, and will be carried to 
England for final adjudication. Great public meetings 
have been held in Toronto and other towns, addressed by 
distinguished clergymen and other citizens, to concen- 
trate public opinion in opposition to the surrender. The 
newspapers have kept up an active controversy over the 
affair. 

On looking into Colone) Benton's « Thirty Years in the 
Senate,” we find that he strenuously opposed the ratifi- 
cation of the Ashburton treaty, for this reason, among 
others, that it did not cover the case of fugitive slaves 
charged with crime, but on the other hand, by requiring 
the intervention of the judiciary, had rendered it impossi 
ble to secure the surrender of fugitive slaves guilty of 
crimes against their masters. His reasoning is as follows 


all its advantages 





“In the eye of the British law, they have no master, and can 
commit no offense against such a persoa in asserting their liber- 
ty against him, even unto death. A slave may kill his master, 
if necessary to his escape. This is legal under British law ; anc, 
in the present state of abolition feeling throughout the British 
dominions, such killing would not only be consideret fair, but in 
the highest degree meritorious and lau@able. What chance fox 
the recovery of such a slave under thistreaty? * * * * The 
new treaty differs from Jay's. Under that treaty the delivery 
was a ministerial act, referring itself to the authority of the gov- 
ernor ; under this treaty, it becomes a judicial act, referring it- 
self to the discretion of the judve, who must twice decide against 
the slave—first, in issuing the warrant; and next, in trying it— 
before the governor can order the surrender. Twice judicial dis 
cretion interposes a barrier which cannot be forced, and behind 
which the slave, who has robbed or killed his master, may repose 


in safety. What evidences of criminality will satisfy the judge, 
when the act itself is no crime in his eyes, or under his laws, and 
when all his sympathies are on the side of the slave ?"— Vol. IT, 
p. 447. 

The treaty itself, Art. 10, stipulates that this surrender 


“shall only be done upon such evidence of criminality as, 
according to the laws of the place ; 
person so charged shal! be found, would justify his appre- 
hension and commitment for trial, if th 
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: crime or otiense 
had there been committed.” This would seem to meet 
Anderson’s case exactly. Aud we know that the Anti- 
j Slavery Committee in London looked into thie matter 
very thoroughly at the time the Ashburton treaty was 
ratified, and 
British Government on the sul: ject, and received a solemn 


. , 
made an earnest representation to the 
it was in writing) that the treaty 


could not be used for the recovery of fugitives from slav- 


assurance (we believe 
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Kidnapping in Illinois.—A correspondent of The 
Chicago Tribune writes, from a southern county in Il- 
linois, that a free negro was thrown into jail about a 
month ago, as an alleged fugitive, and no one claiming 
him, he was recently sold to pay jail expenses. He has 
since been spirited away, it is believed by kidnappers, 
who have sent him down South. Very conciliatory ! 

A Munificent Endowment.—Mr. Vassar, a well-known 
resident of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., proposes to give $400,000 
for the endowment of an institution which is incorporated 
as the Vassar Female College 

Bale of Negroes at Charleston.—The Charleston 
Courter reports the sale at auction of twenty-four cotton 
and plantation negroes, on Thursday last, at an average 
of $437. 





Florentine ex-priest, Bruschi, is laboring in union with a 
Waldensian evangelist. Connected with the church are 
a handsome prayer-room for the week-day religious serv- 
ices, an evangelical book-store and a Bible depot, be- 
sides the residences of the so-called evangelists, and a 
boys’ and girls’ school attended by thirty-five children in 
all, of whom some are Roman Catholics. At the Sunday 
morning services, 120 to 150 persons attend regularly, and 
in the afternoon fifty to sixty. The majority of them are 
Italian converts. The Sunday-school is attended by 
thirty children on the average. The hospital belonging 
to this association, which has been raised for them by 
foreign friends, is served by two deaconesses from St. 
Loup. 

One of the most fleusishing Waldensian congregations 
was that of Nice, where in the morning ofter three hund- 
red persons, mostly Frenchmen, attended divine service. 
But the Waldensians must give up this station, as Nice 
has been ceded to France. 

The principal places in Tuscany which have been oc- 
cupied by the Waldensians are Leghorn, Pisa, and Flor- 
ence. In Leghorn aid Pisa Mr. Ribet has collected 
around him thriving congregations. In Pisathe progress 
of the work has been undisturbed ; in Leghorn, on the 
contrary, the service was for some time suspended by 
the authorities. The prohibition was, however, son 
removed, and a new and handsome house for religious 
meetings erected inthe Via Maremmana. Upward of 200 
persons generally attend divine service. Mr. Ribetti has 
fad invitations from the village of Calci, near Pisa, and 
from another place, about 40 miles distant, to open meet- 
ings there. 

Florence, without doubt the most important city in 
Italy in reference to the evangelization of this country, 
has not yet been found by the Waldensian mission, which 


sians as foreigners, and the majority of the Italian con- 
verts in that region have a great aversion to any ordained 
ministry. There is established, under Coucourde’s man- 
agement, an Italian boys’ and girls’ school, each depart- 
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ITALY. 


Protestant Gain in 1860. 

There is ne event in the church-history of the year 
1860 which fills the heart of the Protestant Christian with 
greater joy and greater hopes for the future, than the 
throwing open of all Italy to the free proclamation of 
the Gospel. The year 1859 had begun this grand con- 
quest. Lombardy, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and a por- 
tion of the Papal territory, had been annexed to Sardinia, 
and formed with it a territory with more than eleven 
millions of inhabitants, who enjoyed the right of wor- 
shiping God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. The year 1860 has extended this precious 
privilege to nearly all Italy. The revolution in Sicily, 
which broke out on April 4th, has liberated with amazing 
rapidity the whole kingdom of the Two Sicilics from 
political and ecelesiastical tyranny, and nearly effected 
the dream of so many centuries—the national union of 
Italy. Only a small portion of Italian soil—Venetia, 
Rome, and Gaeta—have to expect their liberation from the 
year now commenced, and there are few statesmen who 
doubt that their expectation will be fulfilled. But already 
now the United Kingdom of Italy counts a population of 
more than 20,000,000 of souls, and thus ranks, in point of 
—— as the fifth power of Europe, being inferior 
only to Russia, France, Austria, and Great Britain. And 
in this great and powerful empire Protestantism will 
enjoy full religious toleration. The Italian Protestants 
are actually possessing rights which the legislations of 
Russia, France, and Austria have not yet acknowledged, 
and which the Governments of these three empires not 
rarely refuse to their Protestant subjects. Moreover, the 
principle of absolute religious liberty has been advocated 
by the leading Italian statesinen with such a decision, 
and by the chosen “yay of the people with 
such a unanimity, as to leave no doubt that Italy, in 
which but two years ago the erection of Protestant 
churches and schools and the preaching in the Italian 
language were strictly forbidden, and even the reading of 
the Bible-punished with imprisonment, will soon remove 
all obstacles to the exercise of absolute religious liberty. 

So great facilities for the evangelization of Italy have 
not offered themselves in vain. The Italian congrega- 
tions and the religious societies of many other Protestant 
countries have been actively at work. Great results 
have been gained during 1860, and still greater ones are 
expected for 1861. As the eyes of the whole Protestant 
world are watching with intense interest the further 
progress of the religious movements in Italy, it will be 
interesting to our readers to get a complete survey of the 
present strength and condition of Italian Protestantism 
throughout the Peninsula. We give below some in- 
formation on the present state of the old Waldensian 
churches, and of the new stations that have been founded 
by them outside of the valleys. In a second article we 
intend to speak of the so-called Evangelical Italian 
Church, and of the congregations and agencies of foreign 
Protestant churches in Italy. Most of our information 
has been derived from a series of interesting letters in 
the Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, written by a 
minister who has conducted a colony of Evangelical 
Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth to Florence. 


Asyects of Protestantism at the Close of the Year 
1860.—The Old and New Congregations of the Wal- 
densians. 
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last years, by aid from abroad, to increase the number of 
their educatienal and charitable institutions. They heve a 
hospital at Latour which is served by deaconesses of the 
establishment in St. Loup, a school for about eighty poor 





children, an orphan-house with about forty pupils, a fe- 
male boa:ding-school, and a f normal echooi, tae 
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ment of which is attended by about twenty children, that 
are or have been Roman Catholics, besides a depot of 
| evangelical books, and a depot with a Bible colporter 
| The Scotch Free Church has undertaken to defray the 
} expenses of the operations of the Waldenses in Tuscany. 
| The removal of the Theological Seminary of the Walden- 
| sians from the valleys to Florence has already been men- 
| tioned. It was opened on October Ist with six students, 
| and several others were expected. It has also been 
announced that their religious journal, the Buona Nove!/a, 
woukd be removed to Florence. 

Lombardy has likewise been occupied by the estab- 
lishment of a station at Milan. During the spring, Mr. 
Noceto expounded there for some time the Gospel, par- 
ticularly to the soldiers, and later Stephen Malan was 
sent to this important field. An ex-priest, Ravioli, who 
was at first appointed by the former minister of the Ger- 
man Protestant congregation, Mr. Kind, and supported by 
the Wupperthal Tract Society, has visited a great many 
Catholic families in their houses, and sold a large number 
of Bibles and Protestant works. 

Another station was, according to late advices, soon to 
be establixhed at Bologna, and two colporters were to be 
sent to Sicily, whose headquarters for the present would 
be Palermo. Thus the labors of the Waldenses have not 
been fruitless, and the new year opens for them with 
bright prosepecte. 








FOREIGN. 


France.—The Bank of France, on Jan. 2d, raised its 
rate of discount from 4% to 53 percent. This caused a 
further depression ou the Bourse, the Rentes closing at 
67f. 25c. 

The detachments of French troops which are under 
orders for China have been sent to re-enforce the regi- 
ments in Syria. 

A great change has taken place in the English popula- 
tion of Paris. It is said to have decreased to only one-half 
of what it used to be. But Americans are said to be 
numerous enough to make up the difference, and some of 
them spend great amounts of money, sparing no cost to 
outdo the wealthiest of other lands 

M. Michel Chevalier has been named Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor for his services ia preparing the 
French commercial treaty. 


Italy.—Poerio has been elected President of the Elec- 
toral Committee at Naples. 

It was reported that a Sardinian loan of three hundred 
million francs was about to be negotiated in Paris. 

King Vietor Emanuel had quitted Naples and arrived 
at Turin on the 29th ult. 

A royal decree had been issued, ordering the dissolu- 
tion of the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies. 

China.—The French made it a part of their treaty that 
all the churches and church-property formerly owned by 
Romish missionaries should be given up; and as a first 
proof of this, they say that they got possession of “the 
cathedral of Pekin,” on the top of which they first 
replaced the cross, and then within it they sang 4 
Te Deum and the Domine salcum fac Imperatorem. This 
clause in the French treaty gives ample stock for ware 
and encroachments for an indefinite time to come. 

Great Britain.— The Cork Examiner gives currenc 
to a rumor that the Prince of Wales is to be Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The statement obtained but little 
eredence. ) : 

Mr. Sydney Herbert, Secretary of War, had issued an 
address to his constituents stating that the heavy. duties 
of his department, added to those of the House of Com- 
mons, have proved too much for his strength, and compel 
him to resign his seat in Parliament. Mr. Herbert would 
be at once elevated to the House of Lords; but would 

tain his secretary ship. 
wah dendon Times of the Sth has along article on the 








is conducted by Mr. Coucourde, so fruitful a soil as was | 
expected. Many of the Tuscans look upon the Walden- | 


The Guide State.—A joint resolution passed the State 
Legislature of Maine, unanimously, requesting the Gov 
ernor to tender to the President of the United States all 
the resources of Maine, both in men aad money, for the 
maintenance of the Union and the enforcement of the 
laws 

Indiana.—Henry S. Lane was inangurated Governor 
on Monday, and on Wednesday was elecied United States 
Senator by the Legislature. He has resigned the Gov- 
ernorship. ©. P. Morton, the Lieut.-Covernor, appeared, 
and was sworn in as Governor. 

Renegades.—Co!. Leadbetter of Alabama, who com. 
manded the force which recently captured the United 
States arsenal! at Mount Vernon, in that state, is a native 
of Maine—and was for many years an officer of the U.S 
Engineers. In that capacity, he had charge in 1899 and 
1840 of the Hudson River Improvement. 

Capt. Gracie of the Mobile company who took posses 
sion vf Fort Morgan, is a grandson of that noble specimen 
of the New York merchants of the old school, Archibald 
Gracie !— Express. 

Fort Adams, R. I.—Capt. Callom, United States engi- 
neer, requested the Mayor of Newport, on the 16th inst., 
to detail an armed force to protect Fort Adams from 
threatened plunder of ammunition 

Transportation of Cotton.—Thirty thousand baies of 
cotton passed through Worcester last week, on its way to 
Lowell and Lawrence, most of which came from Memphis 
by railroad. The Grand Trunk Company are making ex- 
tensive arrangements for the transhipment ef cotton 
direct from the Mississippi to the Bast. 

Working-men in Power.—The new Mayor of Lynn, 
Mr. Breed, who is a journeyman shoemaker, has nomi 
nated for City Marshal, James Dillon, the leader of the 
late strike in that city. The Board of Aldermen confirmed 
| the nomination. 

The Adams Express Robbery.—The jury have ren 
dered a verdict of guilty against Andrew Roberts, for 
merly of Boston, Lewis Stebbins of Springtiell, baggage 
man on the New York and New Haven railroad, and 
Parker Kellogg of Amherst, Mass., the persons on trial 
for the Adams Express safe robbery, committed on the 
night of the 16th of April, 1860. The trial has been a 
long one, and the detection of the parties was through 
Pinkerton detectives 

Liquor Stampede.—A regular stampede has taken 
place among the liquor-sellers in Whitingham, Vt., 
recently, in consequence of representations made by 
several citizens that the grand juror of that town had 
caused Baxter H. Newell te be arrested and brought 
before Justice Porter at Jacksonville, on the 13th 

Increaso of the Police.—Mayor Woed vetoed the 
report of the Board of Supervisors in regard to increasing 
the police force by the appointment of four hundred 
additional men. The Supervisors yesterday, a full board 
being present, passed the report over the Mayor's veto. 
This is pretty good Democratic authority in opposition te 
the ground taken by the Mayor 

Postmaster Taylor.—The merchants of our city will 
be glad to learn that Assistant Postmaster Taylor has 
been nominated to succeed Mr. Dix, and that his nomina- 
tion has been confirmed cordially by the Senate. It is an 
eminently fitting appointment 

Virginia Comity.—The schooner Leading Breeze of 
Provincetown has been seized in Hampton Roads, by the 
inspecter, for four violations of the Virginia in-pection 
laws, and is now in charge of a sergeant. 

Calcutta Cotton.—The Androscoggin Company, at 
Lewiston, Me., have just taken in 500 bales of cotton, 
received from Calcutta. The cotton states may find, 
| when it is too late, that cotton can be grown elsewhere. 
| Lately in Warren Co., Pennsylvania, the men 

engaged in boring one of the Kconomite wells, at 
Tideoute, struck at the depth of ninety-eicht feet a vein of 

oil and gas, so powerful that it was thrown up some 
| seventy feet above the surface. Such an extraordinary 
flow of oil was never before seen even in the Tideoute 
region, so fruitful of surprises of this character. Not 
more than one-third of it was secured, yet in three days 
ene hundred and forty-nine barrels had been taken up, 
while the vat, capable of holding two hundred and fifty 
barrels, was one-third filled 

The Bees imported into California in such great nuim- 
bers have propagated amazingly, and are set dewn by the 
Sacramento papers as an intolerable nuisance. They are 
in that section more troublesome than the house-fly ; and 
to give them something to do, the cultivation of flowers 
will have to be attended to 

A Novel Importation.—The ship Alboni, from Lon- 
don, which arrived last week, brings on freight 900 kegs 
of white gunpowder, a new invention 


PERSONAL. 


On Sunday morning last, Rev. H. D. Northrap, Pastor 
of the Park Tabernacle, Brooklyn, preached a brave and 
stirring anti-slavery sermon, pertinent to the times. Dur- 
ing its delivery, a stout gentleman sitting sear the pulpit, 
becoming indignant under the young man’s fervor, sprang 
to his feet, and walked with a heavy tramp out of the 
church, exciting the attention of the whole congregation 
There is no better evidence that a good blow has been 
struck than to see the splinters fly off. 

Lola Montez died last week in New York, and was 
buried in Greenwood. 

The “ Black Swan —the well-known Miss Greenheld, 
a colored lady and a fine singer—is now in Now York, 
giving concerts. ste tates Pc 

. > ‘ nce 

a Hokianger, or Job, a South Bea Island Price, 

anne month or tae 0a6 at the age of about one hundred 
He remembered Capt. Cook very well. 

Col.!David Page, a member of the Maine Legislature, 
from the Aroostook region, on his way from his home to 
the capitol, walked fifteen miles on foot, and ten miles on 
snow-shoes, the snow being two and a half feet ! 
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WHAT ANY PRESENT COMPROMISE 
WILL INVOLVE. 

Haye we thought of this? Nothing less than THe 
DEMORALIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
Srarzs; the demonstration of its essential weakness 
and inefficiency ; the final degradation of it, before 
the eyes not of its own citizens only, but of all civil- 
ized nations. Consider the present situation of 
matters, and see if this is not so! A gentleman of 
conservative views and unexceptionable character, 
constitutionally eligible to the office, and honored and 
confided in by a very large proportion of his fellow- 
citizens, has been legally elected to the Presidency of 
the Republic. In a paroxysm of wrath at having had 
their own political preferences overborne at the ballot- 
box, the citizens of certain States thereupon rebel 
against the Government ; they seize its forts, declare 
its officers public enemies, interrupt its communica- 
tions, confiscate its property so far as that lies within 
their reach, break up its courts, arrest ene of its still 
faithful servants for “Treason,” and in the frenzy of 
their defiance fire on its flag, and compel the ship 
which that flag should have protected to retreat ig- 
nominiously before their cannon balls. They organize, 
in other werds, a systematic, thorough-going, wide- 
spread Rebellion, not against the present Administra- 
tion merely, but against the very Government itself; 
declare themselves no longer in allegiance to it, and 
prohibit its laws from being enforced within their 
territory. Theydo not confine themselves to legis- 
lative protests, or to any constitutional means of 
resistance ; but they direetly, and with fierce ani- 
mosity, levy troops, erect fortifications, and make 
war upon the Government. And they solemnly de- 
clare that they will fight ‘ to the bitter end’ in this bad 
quarrel, and will not yield to the authority of the laws, 
or of the very Censtitation itself. 

And now it is proposed—What? to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the Government, by re-enfore- 
ing the forts that remain, and then letting this tropi- 
cal storm of Rebellion vent its ‘fury in the more 
harmless ways till the paroxysm is past, and till the 
great conservative forces of time, thought, and a 
swift-coming want, have constrained such citizens to 
resume their allegiance, and recognize again their 
duties and their rights within the confederacy? Nay ; 
it is seriously proposed, in some quarters, and those 
which are “wont to call themselves “ conservative,” 
to offer concessions, constitutional amendments, new 
grants of pewer, new endowments cf sectional 
privilege and prerogative, to those who are thus 
arrayed in arms against the Federal authority! 
without firing a shot, or striking a blow, to purchase 
their return to the allegiance they have forsworn, by 
giving them all which they asked at the ballot-box, 
and which they could not there obtain! Incredible-as 
it seems, this is really desired, counseled for, sought, 
by those who esteem themselves the fast friends of 
the Government, and who have no sympathy with the 
secession mevement. And though the danger in this 
direction seems hardly as great as it was some weeks 
since, it has not ceased yet to be a danger. ‘There is 
still a peril that some successful effort for this will 
yet be made, and that that will be yielded to the 
threat of force, which has been denied to all other 
appeals. 

In our sober judgment this is the greatest ef all the 
dangers that threaten the Republic ; the most deep- 
reaching ; fhe most enormous. For, think for a 
moment what such action amounts to, if it be accom- 
plished. It recognizes the legitimacy not of this 
rebeHion only, but of all those like it that may come 
hereafter ; and admits the propriety of a recourse to 
such measures on the part of the defeated and exas- 
perated minority whensoever they shall feel moved to 
it. It not only does this; it declares that the Gov- 
ernment cannot meet such a state of things except by 
yielding to these violent demands, and giving up 
what they ask to those who defy it. It ofiers 
the highest premium possible to such organized 
and outrageous violations of law, in all time 
to come; and says in effect to every defeated 
party hereafiler: ‘Confine yourselves to voting, and 
you will effect nothing; but inflame men’s passions, 
excite an insurrection, make war upon the 
Government, and you shall have all you have cared 
to ask!’ There is literally No env to the future appli- 
cations of this most baleful and despicable rule, if now 
for the first time it be admitted in our American sys- 
tem. A year or two hence, the demand will be for 
the right of the slave-owner to bring his slaves with 
him into Northern states, and to hold them while he 
remains here, in defiance of our laws; to sell them, 
if he will, oa our public promenades, or to ship them 
from our ports to Galveston or New Orleans. Is 
this refused? Do conscience and the common law 
say, We cannot agree to it? Civil war is then 
threatened, to enforce the demand; and we have de- 
clared beforehand that to this we will yield. 
later, the Cotton States unite in demanding the repeal 
of all laws which interfere 
They will secede, if their demand is refused; and 
again the same farce of Secession is played over, with 
still more of violence, bravado, hot haste, till the 
North backs down. The acquisition of Cuba, of Mex- 
ico, Central America ; the giving to the slave states 
an equal representation for evermore, whatever their 
population or whatever their number, in the United 
States Senate ; the full carrying out of Senator Hunt- 
er’s late scheme fora binary Presidency, etc., ete. ; 
—~each one in turn, and all at length, will be sought 
successively to be engineered through by the same 
defiant and desperate appeal from the ballot to the 
bullet, from votes to rifles, from the political canvass 
to bomb-shells and cannon balls—if once the preced- 
ent for such an appeal be admitted and recognized, 


and by being yielded to be installed, as it will be, as | 


a legitimate political expedient in our national system. 

Now, what will our Government be worth to any- 
body, after a few such experiments have been tried 
onit? ‘A rope of sand’ will best describe it. It 
will be nothing more or less than a stuffed suit of 
ancient garments, for the very boys that pass by to 
poke their fun at! None so poor, none so mean, as 
to do it reverence, a little time hence! Its effective 
power is gone for ever, the moment it descends from 
its position of supremacy to make terms with rebels, 
and to legitimate their rebellien by crowning it with 
‘concessions.’—If the Government stands firm, the 
end of the present insurrection will be reached before 
very long, in the return of whatever states may have 
‘seceded,’ with wiser plans and cooler heads, to the 
fold that so long has sheltered and blessed them. 
But if the Government weakly yields, and seeks to 
placate, by offers of compromise, those who defy it, it 
is degraded for ever ; and the disastrous convulsions 
that in the end will come from that novel course, and 
will be directly necessitated by it, will be a thousand- 
fold more severe, more blasting to all our national 
hopes, more blighting to all our national interests, 
than any that now are even threatened ! 

Will not ‘conservative’ men everywhere think of 
this ; and ask themselves how much they should per- 
sonally expect to gain, of impunity from insult and 
from future assault, by allowing a partner to take 
from them by force what the law did not give him? 
or by permitting a child who threatened ‘to break 
things ’ to have his own way, though his previous de- 
mand had been conscientiously refused? If we 
would not have our Government regarded as the 
most matchless of shams, or the most colossal of 
jokes—its crazy weakness corresponding exactly 
with the hight of its pretensions—let us have the 
newly eleeted President inaugurated at Washington, 
and the authority of the Government so far at least 
vindicated, before the least offer of compromise is 
made. 





A little | 


with the Slave-trade. | 





TuxrE are two sources of danger to the Union to 
which we would call the attention of the public, and 
especially of all who have influence at Washington. 
The first is, that of the surprise and capture of the 
city of Washington by armed insurgents. This 


danger is real; and it is all the more to be feared | 


because of the studious attempts of pro-slavery jour- 
nals to quiet apprehension upon the subject. There 


is no doubt that this formed a part of the original plot ‘ 


of the conspirators against the Union; and though 
the exposure of it, and the measures of resistance 
adopted by General Scott, have foiled the original 
scheme, it is not abandoned, but only modified. The 
possession of Washington by the conspirators would 


seriously embarrass the Government, both in its inter- ; 


nal administration and in its foreign relations, and 
would almost necessitate a civil war. It is therefore 
of the first importance that this peril should be 
averted, by ample military defenses at the capital, 
and by unceasing watchfulness against surprise. 
The conspirators are plotting in secret. They must 
be foiled by prompt, open, and complete military ar- 
rangements for the protection of the capital. A sur- 
prise may be attempted at any time during the next 
two months, and we fear that as yet the preparations 
for defense are inadequate. It will be too late to call 
for volunteers to defend Washington, when its public 
buildings shall be in the hands of an armed mob. 

In the words of Daniel Webster : 

“If the Constitution cannot be maintained without 
meeting these scenes of commotion and contest, however 
unwelcome, they must come. We cannot, we must not, 
omit to do that which, in our judgment, the safety of the 
Union requires. Not regardless of consequences, we must 
yet meet consequences ; seeing the hazards which surround 
the discharge of public duly, 1T MUST YET BE DIS- 
CHARGED.” 

The other danger is that of a midnight compromise ; 
that just at the close of the Congress, in the hurry 
and weariness of night sessions, some disastrous 
scheme of compromise, urged by certain moneyed in- 
terests at the North, aided by threats and promises 
from the South, will be forced to a vote and fastened 
upon the country, before the people have time to 
remonstrate. Let the people, therefore, remonstrate 
in advance—warning every man, and entreating 
every man in Congress who can be reached by voice 
or pen, to beware of any compromise, from whatever 
quarter, and in whatever terms. 


FAITH AND ENTHUSIASM. 


A nicnty instructive, and yet withal a dangerous 
book, has just been issued from the press of Gould & 
Lincoln, under the auspices of Dr. Wayland of Provi- 
dence, and his son, a pastor in Worcester, Mass. Its 
title is, ‘The Life of Trust ; being a Narrative of the 
Lord's dealings with George Miller.” The design of 
the work is to illustrate the power of faith in the daily 
practical affairs of life. Dr. Wayland warmly com- 
mends it, as furnishing “ strong incentives to a life of 
holy exertion, and imparting an unwonted and pow- 
erful motive to earnest and believing prayer.” At the 
same time he says of Mr. Miiller and his plans of be- 
nevolent operations, “ If Mr. Miller is right, I think it 
is evident that we are all wrong’’—. ¢., that all mis- 
sionary and benevolent societies, and the whele Chris- 
tian world, are wrong, in the mode of organizing and 
conducting their business operations. This remark 
shows how wide and sweeping is the reach of the 
theory of the prayer of faith suggested by this book. 
Its whole bearing, both practically and theoretically, 
is toward that view of the efficacy of prayer, which 
would substitute mere praying for an object, for the 
common and accepted modes of natural or human 
agency in securing that object. 

Dr. Wayland, in his introduction, proposes several 
questions touching prayer, to which every Christian 
mind, trained in the Scriptures, must give an affirma- 
tive answer—(o wit, “ Have I really permission to 
commit all my little affairs to a God of Infinite Wis- 
dom, believing that he will take charge of them and 
direct them, according te the promptings of boundless 
love and absolute oniniscience? Is prayer really a 
power with God, or is it merely an expedient by which 
our own piety may be cultivated? Is it not merely a 
power, (that is, a stated antecedent accompanied by 
the idea of causation,) but is it a transcendent power, 
accomplishing what no other power can, overruling 
all other agencies, and rendering them subservient to 
its own wonderful efficiency?’ To each and all of 
these questions an affirmative answer is not only war- 
ranted but required by the teachings of the Word of 
God on this subject ; and this view of prayer ought to 
be more deeply cherished by Christians in their hearts, 
and more firmly practiced upon in their lives. So far 
as the life of Muller gues to illustrate and enforce this 
view—as it largely does—we welcome it as a much- 
needed stimulus to Christian faith. But Miller's own 
theory goes much further. His view of the prayer of 
faith, if acted upon by all Christians, would set aside 
the course of nature, and the whole routine of human 
activity, and thus render impossible its ewn fulfill- 
ment; therefore, either this is not the true Biblical 
view of a life of faith, or there are a few super-clect 
saints, who are privileged to indulge in certain luxu- 
ries of faith, at the expense of all the rest, who must 
minister the answers to their prayers. In this view, 
because it is calculated to turn weak and excitable 
natures away from the substantial reality of a life of 
faith to a chimerical enthusiasm, and to bring con- 





tempt upon the doctrine of believing prayer—we re- | 
gard this book, with all its tokens of sincere devotion, | 


as highly dangerous. 
George Miiller is widely known as the projector and 


manager of the Orphan House at Ashley Down, | 
This institution has been built up | Christian sentiment. 
| mainly by himself, and his success in it is now | 


| brought forward to establish his theory that prayer 


Bristo!, England. 


alone—without the common agencies for procuring 
means—-will provide all the resources necessary for 
any Christian werk. At the beginning of his minis- 
try among the religious community known as fhe 
“Plymouth Brethren,’ Mr. Muller refused to accept 
a fixed salary, but caused a box to be set up in the 
meeting-house for free-will offerings for his support. 
Yet he would never open this box himself, nor remind 
others ef it, but when in want of money would pray 
earnestly for it, and ‘he testifies that his wants were 
always supplied in a way which he regarded as an 
immediate answer to prayer. In the financial affairs 
of his Orphan House, he has pursued the same course 
with a like result. Now we do not question any of 
Mr. Miiller’s statements—though he is the only 
witness in his own case. We do not doubt that he 
always received money after he had prayed for it. 
Neither do we doubt that his personal wants and 
those of his Orphan House were supplied in answer 
to prayer. But we believe that his wants would 
have been just as well supplied, and just as truly in 
answer to prayer, if he had adopted the common- 
sense method of using natural and obvious agen- 
cies, in the spirit of humble, grateful depend- 
ence upon Divine Providence. That is to say, 
he often links together as cause and effect events 
whieh have no other connection than order of time, 
and traces directly to prayer what may as rationally 
be ascribed te various other causes. For example, 
he enters in his journal, “ I had five answers to prayer 
to-day. 1. I awoke at five, for which I had asked the 
Lord last evening. 2. The Lord removed from my 
dear wife an indisposition under which she had been 
suffering. 8. The Lord sent us money. 4. There 
was a place vacant onthe Dartmouth coach. 5. This 
evening I was assisted in preaching, and my own 
soul refreshed.”” Now we do not doubt that any one 
setting out upon a journey who should think pate 
of rising at five o’clock to make it a subject of prayer, 
would be pretty sure to wake at or about that hour. 
And so he would, if without praying for it in particu- 
lar, he should fix his mind intently upon five as the 
waking hour, before going to sleep. It is quite 
possible, to say the least, that there would have been 
a vacant seat on the coach, even if Mr. Miiller had 
not prayed for it. 

Again, when in want of money at a certain time, 


instead of politely asking the deacon who had charge 4 


of the box to remember his wants, he betook himself 
to prayer, and this is his record : ‘‘ Whilst praying, I 
was led to ask the Lord graciously to supply our 
wants, and the instant that I got up fram my knees a 
brother gave me one pound, whsch had been taken 
out of the bex.” The coming in of the brother at 








that moment was certainly opportune ; but it might 
have oecurred to him that it was time to open the 
box and pay over its contents to the minister, even 
if Mr. Miller had not prayed for it. And we think 
the supply would have been just as Providential, had 
Mr. Miiller gone to the brother and requested that 
the box might be opened. The Providential agency 
was notin opening the box—which a key could do at 
any moment—but in causing it to be filled with 
money in advance ; that is, God had been providing 
this store ever since the box was last opened; but 
this constant agency is ignored, and all the stress is 
laid upon the incident that the box was opened and 
the cash taken eut at the very time when Mr. Miiller 
was praying for money. The simple connection in 
time is not sufficient to establish a relation of cause 
and effect. And yet again, he writes: “I have 
prayed much this week for money, more than any 
other week, as far as I remember, since we have 
been in Bristol. The Lord has supplied us, through 
our selling what we did not need, or by our being 
paid what was owed to us.” It strikes us that to 
fall back upon the pawnbroker after a week of prayer, 
is running the theory into the ground. 

If Miller's theory of prayer without means is cor- 
rect, it is equally good for all Christians—for the 
farmer, the baker, the cook. If Mr. Miller can al- 
ways get his breakfast by praying for it, why may not 
his cook get hers in the same way, and instead of 
kindling a fire in the range, kindle a fire of devotion, 
and pray for hot cakes and coffee for her master's 
table and her own? But the attempt to make the 
theory universal, makes its fulfillment impossible. 

Do Mr. Miller and his disciples, then, constitute an 
elect few upon whom the whole creation wait? The 
Bible recognizes no such order of saiatship. 

The simple truth is that Mr. Muller is wrong in his 
view of the prayer of faith ;—not wrong in looking to 
God for everything ; not wrong in praying to God for 
little things—but wrong in dispensing with those 
agencies and instrumentalities in the use of which 
God answers prayer ;—® theory which tends to out- 
law Divine Providence from the whole course of 
events, and to limit its agency to special incidents 
which happen to coincide with petitions, or to mental 
rmpressions Which are taken as answers to prayer. 
While, therefore, we commend the book for its humble 
and earnest piety, we caution the reader against its 
delusory enthusiasm. 


TWO GROUNDLESS FEARS. 


_—- — 





Me. Szwarp's speech dwells upon two prospective 
evils of a dissolution of the Union which seem to us 
mere groundless apprehensions. He argues that the 
organized secession of the South would lead to a pro- 
cess of trituration throughout the country, by which 
the Union would be divided and subdivided into 
numerous weak and conflicting confederacies. We 
admit that this is possible ;—but every argument from 
history, race, language, habit, association, commerce, 
geography, moral and political affinity, and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, is against it. Mr. Seward 
has overlooked another result quite as probable as 
that which he fears ;—the consolidation of the North 
and West in feeling and policy by the causeless and 
treachereus separation of the South; the consequent 
growth of a republic of freedom ; and the gradual 
return of border Southern states, as free common- 
wealths, to share our prosperity. Secession must 
lead to emancipation, either from policy or from fear ; 
and individual states, having adopted the policy of 
emancipation, would seek immediate alliance with a 
free Republic. 

Another apprehension, equally groundless, is that 
the cause of freedom in Europe and throughout the 
world would be dishonored and impeded by the dis- 
solution of the Union. On the contrary, the cause 
of freedom abroad has been compromised by the 
sanction given to slavery in the United States. If 
a dissolution of the Union should result from the re- 
fusal to make any concession to slavery, freedom 
would be honored and exalted by the fact. The pur- 
gation of this Republic from slavery is needed to give 
it its ‘ust influence for the cause of freedom through- 
out the world. 

Upor this pomt, the following sentiments of the 
Journal des Debats represent the public sentiment 
of Europe : 

“Let the South pursue its own way; but once more 
must it be pronounced that there ts not a corner upon 
earth where « will find sympathy and assistance. We 
still hope that secession will be avoided, and that the 
Union will safely go through this dangerous ordeal. But 
if it perishes, as our correspondent is inclined to believe, 
we do not think such an event calculated to supply the 
adversaries ef free institutions with arguments for their 
cause. The Union will not break from any vice in the 
Constitution, but from an impossibility that freedom and 
the most debased state of slavery should live side by side. 
This conclusion, consoling to humanity, ought to be 
favorably received by all sincere friends of freedom. 
There is not an interest in the world, not even that in- 
spired by the young Republic of Washington, which would 


prevent us from the wish that the present struggle may 
end to the detriment of slavery.” 


A CIRCULAR REPLY TO A CIRCULAR 
LETTER. 


Srverat ministers more or less eminent in differ- 
ent denominations, have issued a “ Circular Letter to 
the clergy and laity of Christian churches in the 
Southern states of the Union,” invoking a spirit of 
candor and forbearance in this crisis of our public 
affairs. Of the 34 signers of this Circular 20 are of 
New York ;—19 are pastors and professors in various 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, chiefly of the 
Old-School. The letter, therefore, can hardly be said 
to represent any very wide and influential circle of 
An intelligeat Southern minis- 
ter or layman might ask at once, Where are the 
names of Bishop Potter and Drs. Tyng and Vinton, 
of Drs. W. Adains and Asa D. Smith, of Drs. Ver- 
milye and Ganse, of Drs. Hague and Armitage, and 
many others in New York not less eminent, represent- 
ative, and influential, than those of Drs. Potts, 
Taylor, Lathrop, Parker, and Bethune? Why are the 
signatures so few, and so much restricted to a partic- 
ular class ? These are very respectable names, but 
can the South accept them as “ pledging the great 
body of the people in these Northern states?” Did 
not three thousand ministers of New England sign 
the remonstrance against opening Western territory 
to slavery? The Circular lacks the representative 
character that might help its good influence. 

A more serious defect is, that it lacks that positive 
and practical character which the case demands. Its 
spirit, indeed, is excefent—kind, conciliatory, frater- 
nal. But many a prayer-meeting exhortation is 
excellent in its place, without being adapted to a 
great public exigency. This letter is remarkable for 
the lack of any positive, practical suggestion, and for 
ignoring the one only cause of present disturbances. 
It cannot placate our Southern brethren. 

It tells them that our difficulties arise chiefly from 
mutual misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
between the two sections of the country. Its lan- 
guage is : , 





“ A dispassionate view of public aifairs constrains the 
belief that a system of gross and persistent misrepresenta- 
tion has had much to do with leading the nation to the 
verge of revolution. The South has been slandered at the 
North, and the North as grossly misrepresented at the 
South. The extreme sentiments or unworthy acts of 
individuals, and thé passionate utterances of inconsider- 
able bodies, political or ecclesiastical, have been heralded 
through the land as the deliberate expression of opinion 
of great parties, denominations, or sections of country ; 
whereas they merely represented the extravagance of their 
authors, and should have been consigned to the oblivion 
they merited. Too much of this fratricidal work has 
undeniably been done by the pulpit, but far more by the 
press.” 

“The South has been slandered at the North.” But 
what is the exact grievance of the South, as set forth 
in the speeches of representative men? No armed 
invasion of her territory, no political interference with 
the institutions of her states, but the moral sentiment 
of the North against slavery. That moral sentiment 
is embodied in the declaration of the Republican party 
against the extension of slavery or any sanction of 
the institution by the Federal Government. This 
protest of public sentiment against slavery, branding 
it before the world as a local relic of barbarism, 
incompatible with a free Christian civilization, and 
depriving it of the moral and political support of the 
Federal Government—thts has wrought up the South 
to the verge of madness. 

But is it a slander on the South to say that, by her 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


laws men are bought, sold, held, worked as chattels ? 


—that women, denied the sanctity of marriage, denied 
the protection. of their chastity by law, are prostituted 
to the lusts of their owners, or used to breed human 
cattle for the market {—that families have no security 
against the caprice, the covetousness, the necessities 
of am owner, who at any time may disperse them 
under the hammer ?—that in some states it is forbidden 
to slaves to read, though the book be the Bible? Is 
it a slander upon the South, to say that these are 
characteristics and effects of her system of slavery ? 

Or is it a slander upon the North to say, that the 
slavery of the South is here regarded as a system of 
injustice, inhumanity, and iniquity, that Christian 
sentiment is unalterably opposed to it, and that the 
public conscience is committed against its extension ? 
Rev. Mr. Van Dyke may preach that this system of 
abominations is patriarchal and divine, but do the 
signers of this Circular so regard it? Does the ven- 
erable Dr. Spring, who heads the list, believe that 
slavery, as defined by law in the South, can be 
reconciled with the Gospel of Christ? Is he willing 
to vote to set up that system in a new territory? 
Does Chancellor Ferris regard this American slavery 
as a good or as an evil? Does even Dr. Parker be- 
lieve that such a system is ordained ef God? But 
whatever these gentlemen think of slavery, we can 
assure our brethren at the South that the prevailing 
sentiment at the North is one of conscientious oppo- 
sition to the system. On this point let there be no 
misunderstanding. It is impossible to prevail upon 
the North to approve of slavery, or to be silent con- 
cerning it. Neither the press nor the pulpit will 
cease to set forth the wrongfulness of that concrete 
and organized system of injustice and wrong. When- 
ever Christians at the South shall express their own 
honest conviction of the wrongfulness of slavery, they 
will find their brethren at the North ready to co-oper- 
ate with them, in all peaceable and rightful ways for 
its removal. 

The Circular is quite at fault upon another point. 
Its signers say : 

“ Besides the interests common to all citizens, we have 
a vital stake in the perpetuation of our Federal Union on 
other and higher grounds. The honor and prosperity of 
Protestant Christianity are involved in the issue. A 
failure in our great experiment of self-government, be- 
sides affording sad proof of recreancy on the part of 
American Christians, would be interpreted in all lands as 
evidence of the powerlessness of the only system of re- 
ligion that claims to furnish an adequate basis for self- 
governing institutions. Disunion, teo, would involve 
the rupture of cherished ecclesiastical ties, and the 
abandanment of co-operative benevolence at home and 
abroad. The noble example of American Christian en- 
terprise, and the rising influence of our Christian civili- 
zation, must wane and react as the life-currents of 
chane dry up, and the night of our brief and bril- 
liant day gatheyS gloom, 

We would remind thesé gétitlemen of another cir- 
cular letter, addressed in 1857 by the Protestant 
Christians of France to their brethren in the United 
States. In that letter our French brethren informed 
us that the existence of slavery in this country is a 
serious hindrance to their work. Their Catholic oppo- 
nents taunt them with it, saying, “ Protestantism and 
slavery agree wonderfully well. Inthe United States 
this odious institution finds many defenders among 
Christians ; they preach and pray in its behalf, they 
labor to subjugate new territories to its control.” In 
reply to this taunt, our French Protestant brethren 
declare, “As for us, we feel the necessity of pro- 
claiming abroad that there is not among us a soli- 
tary advocate of slavery—there is not among us a 
single Christian who could reconcile with the law of 
love and holiness the ownership of man in man, the 
making merchandise of immortal beings, the barbar- 
ous sundering of family ties, the suppression of mar- 
riage, the unavoidable increase of immoral relations.”’ 
But it is not enough that they acquit themselves of 
all complicity with slavery, while this great scandal 
remains upon our soil. ‘ What!” they exclaim, 
“shall so much of true liberty, so many noble exam- 
ples, so many generous purposes, so many Christian 
deeds, disappear behind one monstrous scandal—the 
plans for the triumph of American slavery ?—Scanpat 
is the word! our age, you may rest assured, will not 
bear with it Upon this point we entreat you to 
be unanimous—the desire to bring about the aboli- 
tion of slgvery, the inflexible resolution nat to permit 
ats cctenien.” This circular letter was signed by 
more than five thousand pastors, elders, and deacons 
of the Protestant churches in France. A similar tes- 
timony was borne by the Protestants of Switzerland. 
The same feeling is the almost unanimous sentiment 
of Christians in Great Britain and Germany. Our 
own missionaries testify that the existence of slavery 
in@his ceuntry, is a scandal that hinders their work 
in foreign lands. 

Most true is it that “the honor and prosperity of 
Protestant Christianity are involved in the issue’’ of 
the struggle now going forward in this country—but 
not in the way that this New York circular implies. 
«The honor and prosperity of Protestant Christiani- 
ty” would receive a most damaging blow, if, for the 
sake of a political Union, slavery should be allowed 
to extend itself into new territories, and to dominate 
in our national councils. The interests of religion, 
the honor of the Gospel, the safety of the country, the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom at home and abroad, all 
demand quite another line of action from that peacc- 
making with slavery, toward which this circular in- 
clines. 


THINK BEFORE YOU SIGN. 


Some men have. a fatal facility in signing petitions 
and memorials. No matier what the subject of 





memorial, it is enough for them that certain respect- 
able names are appended to it, or that their own names 
are solicited by some respectable and responsible 
person. Thus it is that memorials which could not 
bear an hour’s discussion by intelligent men, often 
come before the public with the apparent sanction of 
thousands of names. 

We caution the citizens of the state of New York 
against a memorial to Congress, now circulating, 
which invokes that body te adopt substantially “ the 
plan of Compromise recommended by the Representa- 
tives of the Border, States.” This Memorial goes 
forth under the auspices of gentlemen of high respec- 
tability in this city, and their sames may induce many 
to sign it without reflection. We call attention, 
therefore, to the following statement : ‘“‘ Without dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the various questions at 
issue, believing that the perpetuity of the Union of 
these United States as one nation is of vastly more 
importance than the establishment or rejection of 
this or that subject of controversy, ete.—your me- 


of the Christian reader, can you give your name to 
such a statement? Do you believe that, in order to 
preserve a particular form of political organization, a 
nation should commit a moral wrong? Is not slavery 
—the system of human chattelism established in the 
Southern states—a moral wrong? Can you become 
a party, dare you be a party to any measure that 
would impose that system upon New Mexico, and 
legalize it under the Federal Government ? Dare you 
be a party to any measure that would reopen the 
African slave-trade, with all its horrors? Dare 
you be a party. to any compromise which shall 
bind you to uphold, strengthen, and perpetuate that 
system of iniquity—or even to be silent concerning 
it? Yet this is what this memorial asks you to do, 
through the agency of your representative in Con- 
gress. We are sure that the gentlemen who drafted 
it could not have weighed their words. We feel sure 
that no Christian who carefully reads it and prayer- 
fully weighs its meaning, will add his name to such a 
declaration. 

Can peace be bought by bartering away justice 
and right? Can the God of Right, now indignant at 
our national crimes, be placated by such an offering ? 
Come what may, let Christian men remember that 
the only safety of this nation lies in doing right. 
And there can be ne compromise with slavery which 
does not involve a moral wrong. Sian No Prririon 
yor Compromise; BUT WARN YouR REPRESENTATIVE 
AGAJNST IT. 


The Boston Tract Society——The Annual Meet- 
ing in aid of the American Tract Society of Boston 
| Mas heid in the West church, New Haven, last Senday 
evening. Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Eustis 
of New Haven and Rev. Dr. Kirk of Boston. Dr. K. 








said that in regard to slavery, it was.an enormous 


petition, no matter what the phraseology of the | 


morialists humbly pray.’’ We put it to the conscience | 





absurdity for any man to say that he who views it as 
a wrong shall not be permitted to say this, to write 
this, and to print this. This is sim 





THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


In this age of news and travel, the various coun- 
tries on the globe are brought into communication 
and comparison, so as to be virtually neighboy how- 
ever distant. The civilized part of mankind are in 
motion and interchange as never before, coming and 
going with a freedom once impossible. Hence the 
advantages and the deficiencies of every land are the 
better understood, and ways are opened for improve- 
ment. Our people partake perhaps more than any 
other of this activity. Going abroad with every wind, 
if restless and ambitious, they attach themselves to all 
countries, holding loosely by their own ; or, if sound 
in mind and heart, they the more prize their own— 
finding some other country older, it may be richer, 
more luxurious, more learned than theirs, but not on 
the whole a better country. They tell us of that 
which is to ours a fatherland, with its accumulated 
wealth, venerable institutions and traditions, and ro- 
bust civilization ; of the neighboring rival empire, and 
its science, refinement, and luxury ; of Germany, its 
castles and scenery, its lore and romance ; of Italy, its 
sunny Clime and historic legends and monuments, and 
modern art ; of Egypt, and its hoary antiquities and 
picturesque populations ; and of the Holy Land, stored 
with sacred memories, set apart by the footprints of 
the Divinity, yet deseerated by ignorance, barbarism, 
and imposture. From each of these, and from every 
“far country,” there come to us mixed tidings. We 
can see much compensation as between one and an. | 
other. On the whole, we find o reason to covet any | 
in exchange for this which we call our home, while | 





this too has wants and evils which compel us to own ; 


there might be a better. 
most favored, over against some blessing from God is 
some curse from man ; with the bencficence of nature 
there is the degradation of society ; refinement degen- 
erates into effeminacy, stable government into oppres- 
sion, and liberty into disorder ; side by side are splen- 
did wealth and squalid poverty, the elevation of the 
few, and the prostration of the many; old insti- 
tutions are wedded to old abuses, and multiplied 
and imposing religious observances to the 
est superstitions. The most desirable facilities seem 
to bring with them their own perils. 
what is wanting in one thing is $0 far made up in 
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In those that seem to be | 
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“There seemed two ways of arriving at this resu!: 


was by capturing and holding the im cit Me 
t r was by the destruction of os al “a 
favorite palace of the Emperor, and where the crueltin. .. 
the i rs were first commenced. seas 
“ At Yuen-ming-yuen the tablets of the dynast 
reserved, on the safety of which, in the ~ Ay the 
Yhinese, the existence of the present relgning famil 
depends. By the people the palace was held in aeeak 
veneration from its being the constant residence o/ ¢),, 
Emperor, and the place where all the great princes and 
nobles of the empire assembled ; the gardens and bu jj. 
ings were famed for their beauty throughout China, and 
unmens® sums were expended yearly on their mainte. 
nance. It was the scene of all the intrigues and BAYoting 


of the court.” 

For these reasons the destruction of the palage wa, 
resolved upon. It is ascertained that the most bar. 
barous cruelties were inflicted upon the British an¢ 
French prisoners who had fallen into the hands of t 
Chinese ; and by the laws of war this retaliation p 
not be thought severe. Yet we cannot but feel thay 
the Christian Powers have lost much in dignity and 
moral prestige, by an act which will be remembered 
for a century as a wanton destruction of property, and 
a wounding of national pride. 

What is gained by the war appears from the now 
English treaty, to be the right of foreign embassadors 
to reside at Pekin ; the payment of an indemnity yy 
8,000,000 taels ; the opening of Tien-tsin to trade 
fe permanent possession of Cowloon as part of the 
colony of Hongkong ; and the protection of emigrants 
to the British colonies. The new treaty contains no 
special provisions touching religion. But under 
former stipulations, the preachers of Christianity oa, 
now have free access to millions in the Chinese 
pire. May the Prince of Peace convert the resi 
war into his own triumphs. 
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COTTON MUST ABDICATE. 


Monoponigs are necessarily perishable. Pat, 
die by limitation. Exclusive privileges, when s« 
by charter, generally coniain the date at which 1 
are to expire. All legal monopolies, even copy 
the longest lived of any, terminate in time. | 
same with all monopolies in commerce, 1 
tures, agriculture, and the arts. 
make the world to her for su! 
chemistry not only destroyed her mono 
raised up rivals by whose agency her s 


rhs 
he 


Naples und 
tributary 


| have been reduced to the minimum 


In various ways, | 


some other, that the @dlsting diversity among the | 


nations does not measure their sul/stantial inequality. 
Nowhere on the earth do we find the presence of all 
good things without any evil things, nor of all evil 
without any good; and this we are ready enough to 
admit of our owti Country when we call it better than 
all we have hamed. It contents us, if at all, only on | 
comparison with other parts of the same world. 

Now all such comparisons ought to lift every 
thoughtful mind to higher and more satisfactory con- 
templations. It would be well for us, as a growing 
habit,—and the wonder is, we are not all irresistibly 
tempted, if only for our relief,—to overleap all these 
limits, and think and speak often, not of this or that 
eligible region on the earth, but ef “a better country, 
that is, an heavenly.” 

The word country, in this familiar Scripture, is 
borrowed, as being understood, from a foregoing use, 
where the Greek properly signifies fatherland, native 
country, orhome. The writer says that the patriarchs 
whom he commemorates, in leaving their own land, 
and seeking that which God had promised, im faith, 
as “strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” sought 
indeed a fatherland or home, but a better than that 
which they had known; and then, to show that this 
was not the land of Canaan, the literal subject of the 
Divine promise to Abraham, he adds, “That is, an 
heavenly.”” By so much, therefore, it was better, 
more desirable than any country on the earth. 

The description is universally understood of the 
future condition of God's children. More particularly 
it is their final abode, after the resurrection, upon 
Christ's second coming, the “ place’’ which he told 
his disciples he went “to prepare” for them, and 
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which evidently they were to enjoy when he should 
“come again’ and “receive them to himself ;’’ for 
the sacred writer seems to have in view a condition 
to which not only the living apostles but the deccased 
patriarchs also still look forward, those ancient wor- 
thies, as he afterwards says, having “received not 
the promise,” or all that was promised, “God having 
promised some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect.’’ And further, if we 
adopt the view always extensively held, which Dr. 





Chalmers among others has eloquently set forth, that 
this earth, purified and renovated at Christ's second 
coming, will then be made the abode of his people, 
we understand by the better country the “ new earth”’ 
of which other Scriptures tell us, and which, thus 
transformed in its condition and use, will become 
heavenly. Under any inierpretation, the phrase de- 
notes the future home, or what an ancient writer 
calls “ the blessed fatherland of the just.” 

Aad what theme is better fitted to cheer belleving 
hearts amidst private anxieties and ills, or public 
agitations and calamities, even in “ pesilous times?” 
Let us be at home in such thoughts. 


LECTURES ON TURKEY. 


A synies of lectures on Turkey will be given at 
Clinton Hall on the evenings of Manuary 31st, Febru- 
ary 7th and 14th, by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., of 
Constantinople. Dr. Hamlin has been at home in 
Turkey for thirty years. His observing and philo 
sophical mind has thoroughly mastered the laws, in- 
stitutions, raccs, and customs of the country; and 
the providence of God has given him some special 
facilities for intercourse with the Turkish authorities. 
His views on the present state of the Empire will be 
particularly valuable. 

The topics to be discussed in these lectures are, 
first, the Country, the Races, the Resources and the So- 
cial Systems. This last head will include a discus- 
sion of Mohammedan slavery, its fuidamental laws 
and practical workings ;—a system widely different 
from our Southern chattelism. 

The secend lecture will treat of the Sultan, and his 
household and government. Under the last head, Dr. 
Hi. will consider the central organization of the gov- 
ernment at the capital, and the organization of de- 
partments in the interior. By this departmental 
system, Mohammedan absolutism gives opportunity 
for the introduction of representative liberty. The 
third lecture will treat of Islamism and its wane ; the 
origin and impelling causes of its decline. We are 
sure that these lectures will attract not only the 
Christian community, but all persons of intelligence 
who are observing the course of events in the Kast. 





| We would suggest to Young Men’s Associations and 


Lyceums in Albany, Rochester, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, and other large towns, that they should by 
all means secure a repetition of the lectures during 
Dr. Hamlin’s brief stay in this country. For the 
present he maybe addressed at New York, care of C. 
R. Robert, Esq. 


THE LOSS AND GAIN IN CHINA. 


Tur English journals teem with accounts of the 
sack and burning of the summer palace at Pekin, and 
the “loeting” of French and British officers and 
soldiers among the spoil. In general, the British 
public seem little pleased with this act of destruction, 
regarding it as a wanton vandalism, not likely to 
elevate foreigners in the eyes of the Chinese. A 
correspondent of The London Times offers the best 


defense that the case admits : a , 
~ 3mperor and the Mandarins was the 
a Foy Py wyent difficulty. It could only be 
done by adopting some measure that would place beyend 
the possibility of doubt in the minds of the governing 
classes of China that we were at Pekin as masters, that 
the arrogance of the Chinese Goverament could be 
lessened, and it made to feel the responsibilities that 
attach to the commission of acts of dup city and ony. 
The only hope that ceuld be entertained of at last awak- 
ening the Emperor to the necessity of accepting the state 
of things forced upon him by circumstances and the times 
in which he lived was by attacking his prestige, which 
had for so long envel him like a cloud, and prevented 
his perceiving the dangers that threatened and surrounded 
his throne. By an evidence of power that all the sophistry 
of the most cunning Mandarins could not gainsay was 








| this object attainable. 
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Rothschilds undertook to grasp the whol 
quicksilver, and, while they held it, taxed cons 

to extortion. But California stumbled on discoveries 
which defeated all their calculations. The Peruvia 
sought to subsidize the ; cgltural world by 
mous prices for guano. But new depositories | 
been sought for and discovered, while chemistry, « 
ing again to the rescue, has by analysis and co 
nation glutted the market with new and cheaper { 
tilizers. Peru must shortly reduce her prices or nm 
tire from the market. 

The cotton menopoly of the United States j 
most overshadowing the conunercial world has 
It has grown to !« 
America is already con 
England and France are devising means to prevent the 
same convulsion from overtaking them. But over 
shadowing as this monopoly now is, it must in turn 


s® Vast an interest that 
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Ised by it power, Ww 


obey the universal law, !y 
exceptional creations fall. This law has been silently 
performing its office while cotton, cotton lands, and 
cotton slaves were annwally rising in value, and the 
thriftless slaveholder was boasting that the whole world 
was, and must continue to be, tributary to him 
What this law of counteraction has already accom 
plished, we now propose to show. 


whose operation all such 


The results of this 
effort to break down American slavery in its last 
remaining stronghold, hav 
nently before the public. 
Every annual Board ef ‘Trade return shows that the 

world is not only consuming more cotton, but that it 
appears to be consuming all that can be produced 
England is the greatest cotton purchaser. In 185), 
she imported 669,576,000 pounds, and in 1857 no | 
than 969,318,000 pounds, an increase 
bers, of 300,000,000 in seven vears. 
this increase come from’ 
following countries 

United States 

Egypt 


not been brought promi 


, in round num 
Now where did 
It was furnished by the 


161,604,906 pounds 
5,910,730 
West Indies 1,184,067 
Fast Indies 131,465,402 " 
Africaand others © 
A dissection of these figures discloses remarkable 
results touching the capacity of these cotton-growing 
countries to keep pace with the world’s dema 
cotton. Africa and other minor regions iner 
their production within a fraction of 300 pe 
seven years; the East Indies 111 per cent 
West Indies over 600 per cent.; E 
cent. ; and the United States only 34 
ing that in ability to increase th 
free-labor countries have far outstripped 
holding regions. The low rate of 
by Egypt in these seven years 
tional, the fo 
1857, her increased production was 
proving that in the latte: 
reason must have existed for her diminish 
Then take Brazil, which in the 
off from 380,209,982 pounds in Ld50, to 20,910,582 
pounds in 1857. But during the fourteen 
ceding 1857, her shipments to England were 
000 pounds, an increase of >! 
that, like all the other co 
stripping the United Stat 
supply. 
But let us take the full term of fourte 
1843 to 1857. Within that period the cott 
increased their shipments to England as follows 


rypt nearly 3 
percent 
eotton product 
the 
ineTresrse 

is altogether 
because in irteen years p 
140 per 


year some ub 


same seven yea ! 


irs pr 
14.000 
per cent., showin 
ton regions, Brazil is out 
n ability to inerea 
nm years f 
m countries 
United States 15 per cent. 
} pt ad 
Brazil , - “ 
East Indies . * 
Africa and othera.. " 


If, then, one term of fourteen years has giv 

to so formidable a competition with American eottor 
where will the latter be at the end of another lik 
Taking the import of England in 1857 a 
basis, and assuming the increase of the succes g 
fourteen years to be in the same ratio as during Ux 
last, the production in 1871 will be as follows 

Fast Indies eee 720,973,853 pounds. 

West Indies 866,149,800 

Africa and others 

United States 

Brazil 

Egypt 
This rate of may be 
those vast regions where the 
now stimulated by British capital and ent 
It is hardly possible from the” exhausted ls 
of the South. But granting the same ratio 
gives a total of 2,440,555,200 
from it the 654,758,046 pounds which England took 
from this country in 1857, and the 
1,785,777,154 pounds. Now the whole British import 
in that year was 969,318,836 pounds, or 299,741, 72 
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manufacturing machinery can thus be kept humming 
without consuming a single pound ef American cot 

ton. That England will discriminate against te 
slave-grown product, no one need entertain a doubt. 
She now tolerates the blood-bought staple only from 
necessity. For twenty years her people have been 
educated by the press and the pulpit, and from the 
hustings, to regard slavery with horror. Her citizens 
have combined in corporations with ample capital, 
find some mode by which the nation might break away 
from this great sin. Cotton countries have been ©* 

plored, and beginnings made which have already ™ al 
ized the most sanguine expectations, and assure com 
plete emancipation. Failures have undoubtedly been 
made ; but as these efforts derive their impulse from 
an enlightened conscience and a deep religious wort 
viction of the sin of human slavery, Divine Provi- 
dence will unquestionably give them the victory. Ia 
India and Africa, the Bible and the cotton-gin g° 
together, the one to Christianize, the other to ed 
ize. In America the cotton-gin is held to be a Bi 1 
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occasional failures trying all things, but holding fast 
to the good. That something really substantial has 
been achieved, the foregoing figures abundantly prove. 

From these figures it is apparent that in 1871 pro- 
duction will outstrip consumption.. The world will 
then have too much cotion. The great slaveholding 
monopoly of this country will be broken up, and the 
Jast prop on which the brutal and bloody system of 
human bondage in this country now rests, will be 
knocked away for ever. England will then have, 
from her own possessions in India, more cotton than 
-we now produce, and within 32,000,000 pounds of what 
we shall produce then, even on the most favorable 
supposition, as to increase. Africa, with which she is 
establishing the most intimate relations, will ship 
millions to her shores. Once assured of independ 
ence of us, hostile duties will shut out every grade 
of American cotton but the finer qualities, which she 
will use merely to aid in working up inferior ones. 
India alone can grow all that England needs. To 
stimulate production there, she is building railroads, 
stretching up into the interior provinces, where labor 
is a penny a day, and coiton is abundant, to cheapen 
carriage tothe seaports. Wherever a navigable river 

exists, she is crowding it with steam-boats for the 
same object. As we know that these modern appli- 
ances gave vast momentum to the cotton culture in 
our Southern states, so they are working even great- 
er wonders in India. No sooner do they open out- 
lets, than thousands of new acres are devoted to cot- 
ton. The British Cotton Supply Association have 
just made report of the most cheering prospects and 
results. Their agents have traversed every part of the 
globe, seeking regions where cotton can be grown, and 
stimulating its production. Greece and Turkey have 
begun its cultivation, and in Cyprus alone 80,000 acres 
have been devoted to it. Asia Minor is going into it. 
The yield of Egypt will be increased from a hundred 
thousand bales to a million. The Bey of Tunis is 
moving in the same direction. India will send this 
yearto England a crop so large as to astonish the 
commercial world. There, and in Africa, 300,000,000 
of human laborers are standing idle, waiting for a 
market to be opened for the cotton they are willing 
and anxious to produce. To the latter country 2,000 
small gins have been exported from England, and 
sold to the natives. With these machines they 
quickly learr to clean the fiber, and produce an article 
which sells in Manchester at as good a@ price as the 
American. Manchester men have established agen- 
cies among the natives, exchanging calico and hard- 
ware for cotton. The quantity produced is annually 
increasing. Marts are being established along the 
coast—the natives everywhere are cultivating it. 
They are satisfied with a eent per pound in the seed. 
Cleaned cotton can be bought from them on the Niger 
at six cents, worth sixteen in Liverpool. Here cot- 
ton grows wild in the woods, on trees which bear an- 
nual crops for many years, requiring nothing beyond 
the labor of gathering it. Both the labor and the 
product are thus at their minimum of cheapness. In- 
dia and Africa can thus undersell all other countries. 
England has discovered it, and as cheap cotton is her 
great necessity, here she is determined to obtain her 
future supply. The doom of American slavery is 
written in the stupendous effort England is making to 
emancipate herself from her present bondage to the 
South. In this effort to shake it off, England has 
spent millions of money, but it is now manifest that 
her day of triumph is at hand. 

England sees, moreover, that her reliance upon us 
is most precarious at the best. Her stake in the pro- 
ductiveness of our cotton-fields is so great, that the 
present political panic, the Southern rebellion in fact, 
has alarmed her for her future supply. She fears that 
civil war may make the cotton-fields desolate and 
diminish the crop, subjecting her to those ruinous 
vibrations in values which are now so deeply embar- 
rassing the North. When her quiet revolution in the 
kingdom of cotton shall have been accomplished, 
where are American planters to find a market for the 
750,000,000 pounds of cotton which England once con- 
sumed, or ought to consume eleven years hence, but 
which then she will not want? Not in all Europe, 
for the cheap cotton of India and Africa will drive it 
out of market. Not in this country, because free 
trade has rendered protection comparatively obsolete, 
and we shall not want it. It is even probable that 
the cheaper staple of the Eastern continent may come 
in at lower rates than can be afforded by Southern 
growers. The contrast between cotton hands who 
cost their owners $1,500 a piece, and those in 


Africa who own themselves, with neither notes 
nor interest to pay, and who laugh and grow 


fat on a penny daily, paid, too, in calico or pig- 
tail, cannot fail to show self in the price of the 
product of these two systems. The antagonism must 
be fatal to the Southern planter. His cotton wilt be 
undersold by the other. Ile cannot cheapen the cost 
of production, even if the slave-trade be reopened, 
and hands be imported at $100 each. The world is now 
moving to suppress that enormity, not to revive it. 
Starving his negroes on a half peck of corn per week 
will save neither him nor them. His fate is ascer- 
tained—he must go to the wall, or abandon cotton for 
something else. It is evident that the traditional 
tyrant can find no market at home, because he never 
had one there, and great markets are net suddenly 
established. The South will require more genera- 
tions to build up a manufacturing system than it has 
required the North to build up hers. It can have no 
efficient manufactures unless put up and carried on 
by Northern men. But those formerly there have been 
driven out by a brutal fanaticism unparalleled in any 
other country. 

Turn, then, in what direction we may, there can be 
no market found for this vast surplus of cotton. This 
fact alone will destroy American slavery as a domi- 
nant interest. Everywhere the hand of God is break- 
ing down this great tyrannical monopoly. 


POST-OFFICE BOXES. 


Ovr Postmaster has raised the rent of private boxes to 
eight dollars a year. It is understood that the change is 
made by order of the Postmaster-General. As there are 
five thousand boxes, the addition of $2 to the rent will 
increase the income of the Post-Office by the sum of 
$10,000. The boxes are in full demand, and would be so 
at a still higher rent. Occupants of boxes often transfer 
the privilege for 350 to $80 premium, although the Post- 
master always refuses to sanction the bargain when he 
Knows of it. Persons who pay such premiums say that 
they had rather pay the market value in rent, so that the 
money would go to the support of the Post-Office. If the 
boxes are to be continued, either the price should be 
raised, or they should be let at auction, hike the pews of 
Beecher’s church. 








“For what’s the worth of anything, 
But so much money as ’twill bring ’” 

Until the year 1856, the boxes were a nice private spee- 
ulation of the Postmaster. At length, Congress passed 
an act requiring the box money to be accounted for, and 
all the income above $2,000 a year to be paid into the 
Treasury. But in all those places where the rent of 
boxes comes to less than $2,000, the Postmaster takes the 
whole. And it is a curious fact that the rent of boxes is 
not reckoned a part of the “emoluments” of the office 
as published in the Blue Beok. It is an anomaly and en 
incongruity in our postal system. 

Whenever any inquiry or complaint is made in regard 
to these boxes, the answer has generally been, that they 
are only a private affair, an arrangement between the 
Postmaster and those who hire the boxes, for their mutual 
convenience, and the Government has nothing to do with 
them, and therefore has no business to interfere. But let 
any ingenious and enterprising individual undertake to 
introduce a scheme of his own as a substitute for the 
boxes, by which he can both turn an honest penny and at 
the same time promote the public convenience, and there 
will be a clamor that you are defrauding the Government 
“ ite dues ; you are interfering with the Post-Office ; you 
oo the prerogative conferred by the Constitu- 
erly. . pow impression among our merchants 
; of business that the boxes are a great conven- 

ence to them, and, in fact, much preterable to a fi i 
livery of letters by carrier B t ie: totoas. 
; 8. But there are no letter- 
boxes in the London Post-Office, nor do the public de- 
mand them, where the quantity of business aed 

and the number of letters are so much greater than i 
New York. In London, all the business of the ublic “ 
the Post-Office is done at a single window ‘ oma 

are delivered by carriers without charge, end so faithfull 
that there is no eceasion for advertising long lists of “od 
ters as here. The British Postmaster-General, in his re- 
port of last year, says that the number of letters posted 
in the London District, for delivery within the same, is 
now equal to the total number posted twenty years age 
in the whole of England and Wales—then reckoned at 
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one hundred and thirty-two millions. Such is the fruit 
of free delivery. 

But if it could be shown that the boxes are more con- 
venient for merchants than the system of free carriers, 
the difference cannot be very great, and it may still be 
inquired whether it is right to deprive the mass of the 
people of the great boon of free delivery for the sake of 
this slight additional accommodation of a few hundred 
rich merchants and bankers. Of the five thousand per- 
sons who hire boxes, it is probably safe to believe that 
nine-tenths would prefer a reliable system of free delive- 
ry, such as is enjoyed in London. And is the great public 
benefit, and increased facility to business, and increase 
of income to the Post-Office, and the interest of this mass 
of people, to be sacrificed by Congress for the gratifica- 
tion of the remaining five hundred—and the private pocket 
of the Postmaster? Will the people answer? 

Observe : the box system and the free delivery are di- 
rectly antagonistical, and the enly reason why we do not 
and cannot have the free delivery, is because we have the 
boxes. 

In Great Britain, 93 per cent..of the 550 millions of let- 
ters, and 70 millions of newspapers, were delivered at the 
houses without additional charge. 





THE SOUTHERN FLURRY. 


Tux old game of disunion is almost played out. The 
slaveholders, or rather the vena! politicians who have for 
s0 many years governed the country in their name, kave 
done what they can never do again. The great heart of 
the country has pressed upon the Government with such 
eflicacy, that even James Buchanan could no longer retain 
such men in his cabinet. The only eabinet eflicer from 
a slaveholding state that he has been able to keep is Mr. 
Holt of Kentucky, who remains because he is not of 
the traitors. The other six, Black, Dix, Toucey, Kelley, 
King, and Stanton, are all Northern men. A sectional 
Administration! according to the slang of the last election. 

Never again will the South be able to alarm the 
country, or derange its business, or blight its prosperity, 
as it hes in the last three months, by the wolf-cry of 
Disunion. We have seen the wolf, and know how little 
he can harm. Ifthe malcontents return totheir allegiance, 
they will come back to know and keep their place. If 
they secede peaceably, it will be with the wndgrstanding 
that they lie in the bed they have made. And if they 
persist in demanding war and bloodshed, its chief evils 
will fall, as they ought, upon those who have created the 





storm. The even course of advancement and prosperity 
will soon return te the purged Union, never again to be 
broken up by the “irrepressible eonflict” of slavery 
attempting to domineer over freedom. 

It is now settled that Major Andesson did not know 
that the Star of the West was bringing him supplies and 
re-enforcements, as he was allowed to receive only such 
information as the insurgents thought psaper to forward. 
Before he could get his guns ready, the steamer turned 
back, when she ought to have gone in under the shelter of 
Anderson’s guns in the same time that it took to turn. 
The most stupid blunder of all was the attempt of the 
Administration to send supplies to one of its own forts, 
and sending them to a hostile port without a convoy able 
to look down all resistance 

If any additional force is required, either at Washington 
or elsewhere, to protect the property or enforce the laws 
of the Union, the President of the United States has but 
to telegraph to Governor Morgan, or to the Governor of aixy 
free state, and for every conspirator of that class a 
thousand freemen and trained soldiers will muster on the 
shortest notice. And we give the authorities the hint 
that our militia would rather be called upon a month too 
early than a day too late. 

The first and great coneern of the patriotic statesman 
is now to preserve the nationality of the United States, 
by showing practically that it has a government, and is 
competent te make valid treaties with other nations, and 
responsible for the observance of national compacts. The 
doctrine of voluntary secession of individual states at 
their own sole pleasure, annihilates nationality. What- 
ever may be the cost, nationality must be vindicated and 
established beyond question—by as mild a process as cir- 
cumstances allow—but effectually and finally. 

The unauthorized meeting, called a Convention, in 
Georgia, has also voted to secede. It was a divided vote, 
208 to 89. The first programme is now finished. The 
next movements are more costly, and more uncertain. A 
resolution was adopted to continue the present postal and 
revenue system until it shall be ordered otherwise ; also 
to continue all the civil Federal officers. 

The insurgents in Florida are collecting in great num- 
bers to attack Fort Pickens, near Pensacola—the only 
fort now held bythe United States on the Gulf of Mexico. 
They have sent to New Orleans for 2,000 men, and some 
hundreds are gathering from Mississippi and elsewhere. 
The telegraph reports that “if the President dees not 
order the surrender of Fort Pickens, great carnage will 

ensue.” Whose will be the blame? The men at Wash- 
ington who uphold treason, are urging the Floridians to 
delay the attack until after the 4th of March. Where is 
Billy Bowlegs ? 

To show the treason which ran rampant in Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s cabinet until after the meeting of Congress, it 
is stated officially by Col. Craig of the Ordnance that 
Secretary Floyd sent, during the year 1860, from the 
U, &. arsenals in Massachusetts and New York, 17,000 
muskets and rifles to the Charleston arsenal, a like num- 
ber to Mount Vernon, Ala., and 32,000 to Baton Rouge, 
La., all of which are now in the hands of the insurgents, 
as they were doubtless intended to be, fer use in levying 
war against the United States. If 
what is? 

Whilst Fert Sumpter and Fort Moultrie were both filled 
with cannon, arms, and materials of war suflicient for a 
six months’ defense, azd several hundred laborers were 
employed at the expense of the United States in repair- 
ing and strengthening them, less than one hundred 
soldiers were stationed at Fort Moultrie, and not a single 
soldier was allowed to enter Fort Sumpter, which com- 
mands the torts, city of 
Charleston. 

General Thom of Alabama, while in New York last 
week, shipped a quantity of arms and munitions to his 
state. 


this is not treason, 


other and the harbor and 


The supply included a battery of James's rifled 
cannon and other projectiles. 

The Postmaster at Pensacola has laid roguish hands 
upon mail matter and has intercepted letters and dis- 
patches for United States Government officers. 
consequently been notified that the oflice is discontinued, 
and he has been ordered to return the keys of his office, 
postage stamps, books, papers, etc. This is a sign of life 
in the Government, which is hopeful. 

The Hudson River Railroad has patriotically refused 
transportation to all cannon and other arms and warlike 
stores destined to South Carolina. Quite a number of 


cannon were offered at Troy on Friday morning and | 


peremptorily refused. They will consequently have to 
seek some other mode of transportation to this city. 

An important fact elicited by the speech of Mr. Sher- 
man, on Friday, was that vessels from the 
Mississippi were compelled te put in at Vicksburg, guns 
being planted there by the secessionists, and that lower 
down, in the state of Louisiana, natives of Ohio on their 
passage were detained and delayed, until information 
could be obtained from their locality, proving that they 
had not voted for Mr. Lincoln. The people of the North- 
west will wipe out that sort of river piracy, just as soon 
as they can take it in hand in a lawful way. 

Not only has the cessation of the mails begun to take 
effect in the revolting districts, but the closing of the 
custom-houses is rapidly winding up the commerce of 
the Seuthern ports, because no ship can obtain a valid 
clearance to a foreign port except under the laws of the 
United States. The buyers of Southern bills of exchange 
on Europe, based upon exports of cotton from Southern 
ports, now require not only the bill of lading attached, 
but a Federal clearance also as proof that the cotton can 
be lawfully entered at its port of destination. Here is a 


police power quite unlooked for, whose action can be | 


controlled by no Congressional compromisers. 
incoming Administration will have to decide between the 
two construetions—whether to regard those states as 
revolted and having no political existence, or te treat the 
illegal acts of secession as a mere nullity, leaving the 
laws to be executed at every hazard. 

W hatever may be the conclusion of Mr. Lincoln and 
his cabinet, every true patriot will feel it tobe a duty 
first of all to stand by and strengthen the Government, 
to carry it unshorn of any prestige through the present 
crisis, so that when the revolted states come back, as 
they surely will, the prodigals may find the old homestead 
in good order to receive them, with fatted calves and all 
other needed appliances. 

The Florida Convention has adjourned sing die, and 
the Governor has appointed Hon. 8. R. Mallory to be 
Judge of Admiralty at "ey West, in place of JU. §. pis. 
trict Judge Marvin, removed by him, 

Judge Jones, of the U. S. Bistrict Court in Alabama, 
announced from the windows of the court-room in the 
custom-house building, that the United States Court was 
“adjourned for ever !” 

Misprision of Treason.—Congress, on the 30th of 
April, 1790, approved an act which, after rehearsing the 
definition given by the Constitution, declared the penalty 
of such treason to be death. To conceal the knowledgs 
of acts of treason subjects a citizen, by the same act of 


Congress, to imprisonment for seven years and a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dellars, the offense being desig- 





nated mispriston of treason. 
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Avy person who will send to the omc of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers wor one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars'a_ year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER'’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster's Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde- 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for ail the names of 
new subscribers he will send us, aceompanied 
by the money. Singe we made this extraordinary 
offer a few weeks ago, we have received as 
many @s seventy-five mew names, with the money, 
in a single letter. There are thousands among our 
friends whe, with a very little effort, could do equally 
well. Reader! if you appreeiate the cause which 
this paper advocates, will yow make the same kind of 
an experiment among your neighbors? Such a move- 
ment on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subseribers every menth. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or Sr the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we wil present a eepy of Webster's 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
The book is worth 
twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


beautifully engraved illwstrations. 








NOTICES. 


Appeal for the Children’s Aid Seciety.—This 
Society is dependent for the greater part of its support upoa 
unsolicited contributions, which are sent in in smaller or larger 
sums from this city and from every part of the country. In 
times of great public excitement, and in the more momentous 
national troubles, the enterprises of daily charity are naturally 
overlooked. The business depression, moreover, falls most 
heavily on those from whom most of the support of benevolent 
societies comes. The consequence is, that in the mirist of winter, 
with the usual, and perhaps even a greater number of poor 
children dependent upon them, the Trustees of the Chiktren’s 
Aid Society are extremely cramped for means to carry on their 
various and important enterprises for the needy and ignorant 
children of the city. They fear even that some of these most 
needful charities to those who suffer most in distressed times— 
the poor and homeless little ones of the streets—muat be given 
up unless more liberally aided by the public. 

The work which is being done by the Society for the public 
benefit is as follows: 

1. They are founding Industrial Schools, and supporting 
Visitors, who gather children for these Schools and the Public 
Schools, and otherwise assist and labor for the children of the 
poor. There are thus engaged seven Visitors ;: and connected! 
with the Society, though supported by their own Boards, six 
Industrial Schools, with about 700 scholars. Besides these, the 
Italian School and the Cottage-place School, with about 200 pupils, 
are maintained by the Society. 

2. They are supporting and carrying on the- Newsboys’ 
Lodging-honse, which shelters now about 100 boys every night, 
and some 3,000 different lads in the course of the- year. These 
boys are instructed every evening, and many of them provided 
with places and trades, 

3. They are providing with good homes in the rural districts 
from 700 to 800 children each year, and have-thns settled about 
6,000 poor little ones since the foundation of tle Society. 

For this purpose two Agents are constantly employed in the 
West. 

For all these various enterprises the Society only expends 
about $12,000 per annum. The Trustees feel that they have the 
right, in view of the great general importauce of the work and 
its economy, to remind the public at this time of their needs; 
and they are confident that their appeal will—as. in times past— 
be met liberally by all who feel for suffering childhood. 

Donations may be sent to the Office, No. 11 Clinton Hall, 
Astor place, or to J. E. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, Metropolitan 
Bank, or to any of the underajgned Trustees and Officers. 

WM. A. BOOTH, President, No. 19 East 14th street. 
Isaac Bell, 26 West 22d st. Mahlen T. Hewit, 40Walker st. 
Benj. J. Howland, 80 Wall st. Abram 8S. Hewitt, 17 Burling 
Wm. C. Gilman, 18 Merchants’ slip. 

Exchange, J. R. Spaulding, 36 Park row. 
Howard l’otter, 71 East 20th st. Robert J. Livingston, 182 
Jas. L. Phelps, M.D., 1 Wesley pl. Fifth avenue. 

Cyrus W. Field, 84 Gramercy Wm. L. King, 99 John st. 

Park. Charles L. Brace, 11 Clinton 
William C. Russel, 24 Pine st. Hall. 634 











Five Lectares on European Politics.—Dr. R. Soraar 
will commence the above course on Monday, the 28th inst., at 8 
P.M, at the hall of the Historical Society, to be continued on 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

lecture 1. European and American Commerce. 

" . Louis Napoleon and Nicholas. 
Louis Napoleon and Cavour. 
Louis Napoleon and Garibaldi. 
. Louis Napoleon and Syria—The Impending War. 

Tickets for the course, $2; schools and ladies, $1. Sold at all 
the principal beok and music stores. Single admission, 50 cents ; 
lady and gentleman, 75 cents. 


¥ 
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Rev. James Eells of Brooklyn will preach on 
behalf of the Magdelen Benevolent Society, in the church cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Nineteenth st., (late Dr. Alexander’s,) 
on Sabbath evening, Jan. 27th. Service to commence at 74 
o'clock. 

A collection will be taken in aid of the objects of the Associa- 
tion. 














a ___ —  — ________. ____ 
HARRINGTON—At Throgg’s Neck, Westchester co., Jan. 10th, 
| Louisa Harrington, and on the 12th, Jane Wilson Harrington, 
| the only daughters of Thomas B. Harrington, Esq. Their disease 
| was diphtheria, in its most malignant type, beginning in each 
case with convulsions. Among the last words of Louisa to her 
parents, she said, “Where Jesus Christ lives, it is always morn- 
ing.”’ 
HADDOCK—At West Lebanon, N.H., Jan. 15th, Hon, Charles 
| B. Haddock, LL.D., formerly a professor in Dartmouth College. 


-_— 








| He was the sonef William Haddock by his first wife, Abigal 
Webster, sister of Hon. Daniel Webster. During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Haddock was Charge d’Affaires of the 
| United States at Lisbon. 
STRONG. —At Flatbush, L. I., Jan. 12th, Mason Romeyn Strong, 
! son of Rey. Dr. Strong, and late member of the Theological Sem- 
| inary at New Brunswick, N. J., aged 22 years and 12 days. 
THOMPSON—At Readington, N. J., Jan. 10th, in the 85th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, mother of Rey. Wm. 
1, Thompson. 
| _ WOODBURY—At Milford, Mass., Jan. 16th, suddenly, Rev. 
| John T. Woodbury. He had been pastor of the Congregationalist 
| society in Milford for several years. He was brother of the late 
| Hon. Levi Woodbury. 
{ LOWELL—In Boston, on Sunday morning, Jan. 20th, Rev. 
} Charles Lowell, D.D., grad. of Harvard, 1800, 54 years pastor of 
the West Congregational (Unitarian) church inthat city. He was 
| son of Judge John Lowell, to whom Massachusetts is indebted for 
| the clause in her Constitution which abolished slavery. Settled 
| in the ministry prior to the great separation of the churc}es 
from Unitarianism, he ever retained a kind love for his Orthodox 
brethren, and in his preaching was more evangelical than most 
of his Unitarian associates. He was remarkable for kindness, 
integrity, directness, and simplicity of character, and was a moat 
| zealous and consistent opponent of slavery. Among hissurviving 
| children are Prof. Lowell, the poet, Rev. Robert Lowell, author 
| of “The New Priest in Conception Bay,” a novel of Newfound- 
land life, ang Mrs. Putnam, the well-known writer on Hungarian 
history. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE 


Mercantile Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 




















! 
i 
| 
| 


The | 


No. 35 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 
Incorporated April, 1842. 

PBR RRY rer 81,140,973 17. 
MARINE AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS 
| oN 


} Vessels, Freight, and Merchandise, 

Insured on the most favorable Terms. 

| This Company gives special attention to the interests of Mer- 
chants, in the Insurance of Goods to and from all places in the 
United States, either coastwise or by inland transportation, cov- 
ering the risk of Fire and Theft in transit, and adjusting claims 
for loss with promptnesa and liberality. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH WALKER, BENJ. M. WHITLOCK, 
JAMES FREELAND, ELLWOOD WALTER, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
ROBERT 1. TAYLOR, E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM WATT, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY EYRE, L. EGERTON, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
E. E. MORGAN, JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
HER. A. SCHLEICHER, JOHN McKESSON, 
WILLIAM BOYD, WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
JAS. D. FISH, CHARLES DIMON, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, A. WM. HEYE, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, HAROLD DOLLNER, 
AARON L. REID, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 


CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
C. J, DESPARD, Secretary. 
January 16, 196i. 
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If you are intending to In- 
Life, send for 
ents of the 


ABLE 


sure 
the 





Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 

WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK.« 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 
THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock’’ 
and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

Policies granted in all the most approved form:—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
tm ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduetion 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 


policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 
H B H d PRESIDENT. 
enry B. e 
y VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 





_GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. . 627-653 
COLLECTIONS. 
We make collections in aif sections of the country. We have 


been engaged exclusively in collecting and secaring elsims for 
nearly five years, and can insure promptness and ecunomy. We 
are prepared te refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we collect. 

Claims mailed te us from the country promptly attended to. 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


Ne. 207 BROADWAY. 


January 1, 1860. cs2tr 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILEARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
any liability whatever. 

T Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a partieipa- 
tion im the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVH PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, a liberaidiscount will be made-from 


the standard rates. 
DIRECTAQRS. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
EZRA P. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No 261 West 18th street, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No, 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper.. 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
PSAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A. FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & @o, 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 8 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, ef Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Oo. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prinee street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson, 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIG6S, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN C. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 610 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. DP. OLMSTED,) 








(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Llinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be Sarnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


_— 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


fewing-Machines, 


Neo. 495 Brondway, N. Y. 








The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of Ex11as Howr, Jz., and the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover 
& Baker stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 
Baxer stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Ex1as Hows, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. CO., 
Ne. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & BAKER stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baxer Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended tersin@jggreof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and aff others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found, 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


6318f 
SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines fs 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
ducted from the price in case of a purchase. 
1. M. SINGER & 00., 
No. 456 Broadway. 


New Yorx. 





631-649 " 
Dr. H. E. Howell ef New 





. WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AT REDUCED PRICEAR 
Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“ This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and genera! de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
@pplication.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the awards of the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati 
Kentucky Institute, Louisvitt, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco 
at the State Fairs of 





Virginia, T 
Vermont, Mississippi, Utinels, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, isconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 
and at hundreds of County Fairs. 6340 





FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


Ne. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No, 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Mar 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines malse the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little more than half as much thread or 
silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family, They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use ? and if sest adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines meke the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above Facts. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines toek the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utioa, MN. Y. 

FACT No. 10,—These Machines ean do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
FACT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 


FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Maochine in market, 
or money refunded. 


N. B.—Send for a-Circular. Agents wanted. 
THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


631t¢ 








We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Fighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago te 
Fifty Dollars by al! our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined en meeting the wants of a class whe 
have hitherto-been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object ia view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


Ne. 500 Broadway, 
631tf 


NEW YORK. 
Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of variows 
patterns and prices, to suit the waats of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
Also, a large assortment of ine 
PLATED AND BRITANYIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prives, 
LUGIUS HART, 


Not 44n¢0 6 Burl ing slip, New York. 
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NO. 494 BROADWAY. 


Washing without rubbing or wear, entirely by the adtion of 
water, ; 





At the old stand of 
624-085 





& 


> 
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SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, EFFECTUAL. 
Prices $12, $14, $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 


Wholesale Office, No. 54 Beekman street, New York. 
632eowtl 


The South Will Not Secede. 


HARRINGTON demands all their Cotton for the 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY. 


Housekeepers require it 
FOR CARPET LINING. 
Hetel-Keepers require i 


t 
FOR BED COMFORTABLES. 
Upholsterers require it 
FOR STOCK IN TRADE. 
Merchants require 


COTTON BATTS FOR THE MARKET. 

EVERY MERCHANT, UPHOLSTERER, HOTEL- 
KEEPER, AND HOUSEKEEPER 

USE NO OTHER, 

BUY NO OTHER, , 

OR SELL NO OTHER THAN 


_ HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT CARPET LINING, MAMMOTII COTTON 
BATTING, AND BED COMFORTABLES, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET, 


J. R. Harrington, 


PATENTEE AND AGENT FOR THE 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY, 
Office and Warcroomse, No. 440 Pearl street, N. Y. 











N. B.—We particularly call attention to our Bed Comfortables, 
which we sell at the following low prices according to size and 
quality, viz., $9, $10, $13, $14, $18, and $24 per dozen. Mer- 
chants will do well to call and examine before putas Or 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Nevers, Copland & M’Laren, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
er 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 
1 , the 1 
HAVE ON HAND, sad aro now ree TANGINGS and DECO. 


RATIONS in the country, including every article in their line, 
which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ter Great Indacements offered to Cash Buyers. 
(3 Artistic Decorators sent te any part ef the 


629-654 








Comtry. 
Ge ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


—_* 


. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHI! 
AT $2 





READ THIS FIRST! “TH 
Ez 
MONTHLY,” Queen of Monthiles, is.only $1 
Saeraees a of Papers, is but $2 a year; 

subecriber, one year $2; six months $1. g 

; . pecimeas 
of the A. M. six cents; three months on trial 25 cents, 
Address H. M. PLATT, Box 2,756, New York. 


“ 
Tomperonee Sormaat, "mons the best magazines of the day.9— 


“The best miscellaneous magazi “—— : 
which we are acquainted.” —£, ernest Chriten reading wide 


“It is winning popular favor among th 
literature.” —Christian Advocate and Joprnel. Pane OS QuaD 


“One of the pleasantest magazines on o — 
Beadle's Home Monthly. —eutang te." 


“We know of no better magazine for the family."—R-y, Dr, 


AMERIOAN 
25a year, and Tas 
but both together, 


“An admirable family monthly ; every article useful > 
cal, and true.”—Hall’s Journal of Health. eee 


“ Writers of great merit are contributing to its pages,” — 
of Holiness. . ne Souty 


Established Twenty Years. 


BIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening & splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting af 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (aiso real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Otl-cloths, ote., 
at prices far beiow any quoted in our city. 621 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


PARIAN STATUARY, 
ELABORATE PARIAN VASES, 
RICH CUT GLASS, 
TABLE OUTLERY, 
ETC. ETO. 





At the 


Brooklyn China Warehouse, 


NOS. 233 AND 249 FULTON STRERT. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Wocden-ware and Brooms, 


PAINTED PAILS, BRUSHES. MATS, TWINES, COoRDAGH 
CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CAURYS 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, : 
AND BASKETS, 


John Gray, 


No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front at., N. Y. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street 


BROOKLYN, 


628-634 








634-650 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure, 
careful cutting, and 
NO SALE If NOT TO PLEASE, 





Sample Shirts made on application. 592-648 
PERFECT FITTING 
SSssas HHH HARA TnTit 
SSS 8Sss HH HH iit 
83S 8ss HH HH Itt 
S58 HH HH HI 
SSS HHH UnIT Il 
885 Hit Hit if 
BSS S35 HH Hu boa 
88S 88S HH it il 
S355585 HHHH Hlthip Lut 
BRRRERRAR TTTTTTTTTIT 8385388 
RR RFR wa a se 888 sas 
RR RR TT Sass ost 
RR RK tT 338 
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Ward, from London, 
No. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


UP STAIRS. 
RETAYLED AT WHOLESALE PRICKS, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $8, 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold im 
retail stores at $2 50 each. 
°TS THAT CAN BE MADE 
$2 LACH, 
P. S.—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $16 pee 


dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of ene dozen $18 fine 
Shirts : 


30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 14%c. per yard..........94 % 
7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard svenee 3s 
Making and cutting 6 oe 
Lauadry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50 cents 1 oe 
Profit... ......0++- j : iat 2 

I isi ds ster cvaric . $13 oe 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
stand, that any one can take his own measure for shirts. [ 
warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Compang 
on receipt of goods, 632-cow tl 


New American Watch. 





IN ORDER TO MEBT THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEW- 
tiemea who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this now series, it hag also been our design te 
prodace a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputabie of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external aad 
Internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically Just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter piate watch challenges comparigzon with ang 
in the world. 
iw Warton Company ov Watraam, Mage. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 

__ No. 182 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Consumption. 


The Medical Profession have finally settled upon Cod-Liver O@ 
as the best remedy for this disease. Hazard & Caswell'’s COD- 
LIVER OLL and l’urestin the world, Manufec- 
tured on the sea-shore expreasly for us from selected Livers, Se 
Sweet and Pure it can be retained when no other oil can be. 

Patients come to love it as they do Fresh Butter. 

Sole Manufacturers, 

CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 2th at, 


; Fall Boots and Shoes 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
At 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY, 
P. 8.—Boy 8’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty, 631ler 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDR® OSE, 
In 75D. Boxes, 100 Pieces. 
J. C. HULL'S SONS, 
No. 22 Park row N. ¥. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS, One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 
-658 KELLOGG, No. 281 Canal street. 


Foe tue Amer: 





616-643 





s the Sweetest 
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621-637 








PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


Davis's Pain-Killer gives immediate relief ia 
cases of asthma and phthisic, by taking & tes 
spoonful in molasses, and bathing the throat and 
stomach faithfully with the medicine clear. Let 
the flannel lie om the throat wntil rellef is found. 



















SUMNER’S ORATION ON LA FAYETTE. 
n J . 
GUNNER'S ORATION ON LA FAYETTE. 
. 4 . 
QUMNER’S ORATION ON LA FAYETTE. 
) 


Neat Pamphlet edition. “ee Pulpit and Rostrum, No. 19, 
Price 10 cents, poet-paid. Twelve conseoutive gumbers, One Dol- 
lar. No. 19 bas a List of all back numbers. 

H, H. LLOYD & 00., Pubjishers, 
634 No. 25 foward street, New York. 


Advice to the Unemployed. 


CANDID BOOK-AGENT WRITES US AS 

follows: “I would advise all who would like a certain oot 
well-paying business, to canvass for the AUBURN Pt : 
LISHING COMPANY. I have been 6 ear ky the —~ 
year, and have made, clear of al! expenses, over $1,200, ont 
am doing better now than ever betore. Thelr books are > 
most saleable, the mest interesting and useful, aod the 
best bound, of any I have ever examined.” This man writes 
the truth; and you can do just as well if you will ao 
Confidential Circular to K. G. STORKE, Auburn, N, Y. 
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MH - : OME CONTEMPORAINE) 
| Path de ak rarer er ROMAINE.” By Epxoxe 


pour, author of “ ing of the Mountains,” “Germaine,” 
- Rae ans a Pot covers 25 cents; muslin 50 cents 
. , 


pages. 
; upusua! nt to the trade. 
“s one ~ Spor it.’"—North American Review. 


Mailed postage free. Agents wanted. 
Published by JAMES 0. NOYES, 











O34 No, 25 Howard street, New York. 
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Kumily Beading. 


ANNUS MEMORABILIS. 


Branp strong and calm as Pate !—not a breath of scorn 
or hate, 
©@f taunt for the base, or of menace for the strong— 
Bince mad fortunes must be sealed on that old and famous 
’ 
Where the Right is set in battle with the Wrong. 


"Tis coming, with the loom of Khamsin or Simoom, 
The tempest that shall try if we are of God or no. 
Ite roar is in the sky, and there be they who ery, 
Let us cower—and the storm may over’low. 


Now, nay! stand firm and fast!—(that was a spiteful 
blast !)}— 

This is not a war of men, but of angels good and ill— 

*"T'¢ hell that storms at heaven—'tls the black and deadly 
Beven 

Bworn i the Shining Ones to work their dainnéd 
will. 


How the ether glooms and burns, as the tide of combat 
turns, 

And the smoke and dust above it whirl and float ! 

Ik eddies and it streams—and, certes, oft it seems 

As the Sins had the Seraphs fairly by the throat! 


But we all have read (in that legend grand and dread) 

How Michael and his host met the Serpent and his crew— 

Naught has reached us of the fight—but, if I have dreamed 
aright, 

*Twas a loud one and a long, as ever thundered through. 


Right stiffly, past a doubt, the Dragon fonght it out— 

And his Angels, each and all, did for Tophet their devoir~ 

There was creak of iron wings, and whirl of scorpion 
stings, 

Hiss of bifid tongues, and the Pit in full uproar! 


But, naught thereof enserolled, in one brief line ’tis told, 
@alm as dew the Apocalyptic Pen,) 

That en the Infinite Shore their place was found no more. 
God send the like on this our earth. Amen. he 





RICH TOWARD GOD. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Tue same rules which Benjamin Franklin laid down 
for the acquisition of wealth, will apply to growth in 
grace—or, in other words, to a man’s becoming rich 
toward God. The millionaire of the Fifth avenue be- 
gan his commercial career with a certain capital. So 
a Christian begins with God’s free gift, a converted 
heart. This is his starting-point. As soon as con- 
verting grace enters the soul, its condition changes ; 
by that process it becomes forgiven, renewed, and 
entitled to all the privileges of the sons of God. 

I, But he who grows rich is not content to sit down 
idly with his original capital. 
He plants his gold in a well-tilled farm, or sends it 
seaward in a strong-bottomed ship, or sets it to spin- 
ning new fortunes in the factory. He ventures to 
gain more. But.in the church of Christ there be pov- 
erty-stricken starvelings who never get beyond the 
infantile condition in which they came for the first 
time to the communion table. Their single talent is 
hidden in a napkin—a very small napkin, too. They 
began small; they continue smaller. 
der summer rivulet that creeps among the heated 


and massiveness of Christian character have been 
gained! As we sometimes look at her with her 
open-eyed, open-mouthed class of ragged urchins 
about her in the mission-school, as we listen to her 
deep, quick, fertile, and spiritualizing conversation on 
the great themes of eternity, we inwardly say, “‘ Poor 
in this world's goods, yet making many rich.” 

Her character is worth all it cost her to attain ; 
all that God’s grace has bestowed. And to be truly 
rich, all these attainments of patience and purity aad 
meekness and godliness and long-suffering are indis- 
pensable. By prayer and by practice they must be 
sought after, and so sought for as to be secured. He 
is a meager, unripe, poverty-cursed Christian who 
does not possess those peculiar graces which are 
only to be won by suffering and trial. Draw not 
back, my brother, from the possession of any spiritual 
treasure through the dread of paying dearly for it. 
My neighbor A—— sails this month for a most pes- 
tilential clime in order to purchase a cargo of rare com- 
modities. My neighbor B—— grudges not the even- 
ings of this holyday week spent away from his home 
fireside, if those extra hours over his ledgers will 
only carry him safely through the commercial crisis, 
and give him an extra profit to offset his losses. He 
is ready to work for the gold that perisheth. And the 
blood-bought children of Christ must carry into their 
service of Christ the same ardor, the same self-denial 
by which the children of this world win honors, and 
full coffems and splendid dividends. Oh! for a holy 
enthusiasm im the service of Jesus! Oh, for a sacred 
covetousness to become rich in faith and in good 
works—rich toward God ! 


THE SCENE OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 
- BY REV. J. M. HOPPIN. 





Some may have desired to know if there were any 
actual spot which formed the scene of the immortal 
verses of Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard.”’ 
There is such a place, and one every way worthy of 
the poem. It bears the unpoetic name of “Stoke 
Pogis.’”’ It is within three miles of “ Slough,” upon 
the Great Western Railway, not very far from Wind- 
sor. I took “a fly’? at Slough, and drove out to Stoke 
Pogis. The road was through a pretty undulating 
country, in its July greenness and richness, with a 
soft haze lying like a gauze vail upon the hills and 
fields. I soon left the main road, and turned into a 
narrow lane, with tall elms on either side, and 
fringed with thick hedges. How can I describe an 
English hedge, of which so much has been said in 
terms of a general admiration? It is a sweet, blos- 
soming, tangled conglomeration of brier, rose, and 
thorn, impervious to anything but an English fox- 
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| colored flowers, the stone-bramble, the spiky-leaved 
| holly, the common raspberry, the bright green buck- 
| thorn, and the hazel, whose long tassels, or catkins, 


Like the slen- | . el 
| Devonshire or the Isle of Wight. 


stones at the mercy of the thirsty August sun, so | 


these, year after year, only trickle—trickle—trickle, 
until death dries them up and nobody misses them. 
They watered riobody, refreshed noboily ; earth is not 
much poorer for losing them; heaven scarcely the 
richer for gaining them. 
course is like yonder Hudson’s: its birth-place some 
secluded fountain ’neath’a mossy rock. 
steers its modest path well-nigh 


For long, it 
unseen—stealing 


| English Hedge !”’ 


But a growing believer’s | 


| spire of the litle ehurch first came in view. 


along through thickets and green swales to the music | 


ef its own quiet tune. Then we meet it again, no 


| of the 


longer a hermit brook, but a deep-voiced river beating | 
against its banks—wiading around the base of Sugar | 
Loaf and St. Anthony—rolling on its majestic march | 
until it spreads out into a hospitable bay—on whose , 


placid bosom fleets ride at anchor, and in whose azure 
depths the banners of all nations are mirrored. Such 
is the onflow of a rich soul—every day widening in 


| towerlooks more modern. 


Influence—every day deepening in experience—every | 


day running the clearer and the purer. 
eyes such believers may move more slowly as eld age 
draws on. But it is because the volume of their 
graces is increasing, and they are nearing the ocean 
of eternity. How such lives gladden the regions 
through which they flow! low they bear up human 
hopes and spread themselves out like broad, patient 


rivers, to carry all burthens that are launched on their | 


bosoms! Yet all this mighty onflow of Christian 
influence is only the original fountain magnified! 
Behold the virtue of accumulation. Grow in grace. 
Add to your faith, virtue ; add to your virtue, know]- 
edge ; add to your temperance, patience, and godliness, 
_and brotherly kindness, and charity, until you are a 
spiritual millionaire. Seize every opportunity. Catch 
every descending drop of spiritual blessing. Open 
your hearts to every stream of saered knowledge. Fill 
yourselves from the fullness of Christ. So shall ye 
be “always abounding ;” so shall ye become rich to- 
ward God. 

II. A second principle in trade and finance, is 
that the best things and the dearest things cost the 
most. Gold and silver are the univ pga) @ 


/ é urvency ; 
they make the real basis cf personal wealth. Each 


glittering coi”). the product of a miner's hard toil, 
“with @ sieve or with mattock. Now the currency of 
God’s kingdom is truth; the Bible is the ore-bed- 
He must be a blind or a careless miner who does not 
come out of these inexhaustible gulches with some 
new and massive nugget as the result of every hour's 
close research. 

To make a rich believer, something more than Scrip- 
tural knowledge is needed. Something more than 
faith. There must also be~experience. Here is, in- 
deed, a costly possession ; but it is worth all it costs 
us. This is a part of the soul’s wealth that no one 
ean purchase for us. We must “go and buy for our- 
selves,” and exorbitant is the price we often pay for it. 

During this holiday week I see rare and beautiful 
articles in the Broadway windows, that are invoiced 
at enormous prices. Ignorant people wonder why they 
are priced so high. The simple reason is, that they 
Were so difficult to procure. They cost, originally, 
Jong voyages to distant shores—or perilous adven- 
tures among torrid climes, or through Arctic icebergs. 
All costliest things are reckoned the most precious. 
By only one price could a guilty world be redeemed ; 
by only one price could the saints’ inheritance be pur- 
ehased, and that the precious blood of the Lamb—the 
Lamb without blemish or spot—the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. 

So is it, too, that the most valuable part of a Chris- 
tian character is that which is procured at the sorest 
cost. Patience is a lovely trait, but it is not worn 
oftenest by those who walk life’s sunny side in silver 
slippers. It is the product of dark nights of tempest, 
and of those days of adversity whose high noon is as 
midnight. The trial of our faith worketh patience. 
Purity of character is like purity of gold, where the 
hottest fires turn out the most refined metals from the 
erucible. It is sometimes bought in New York by the 
hard price of a seamstress’s crust of bread eaten with 
@ good conscience in an attic; when a guilty con- 
nivance with temptation would have been rewarded 
with French satins and a harlot’s couch. 

Among God’s jewelry there is no brilliant which 
flashes with such luster as the tear of true penitence. 
Yet the Ominscient only knoweth what heart-pressure 
as in a vice—what rendings of soul—what crushings 
of pride and agonies of self-mortification may have 
been needful in order to press out that jewel-drop 
npon the cheek of the contrite sufferer. In our social 

circle we sometimes meet a meek-eyed friend who 
bas a most charming docility and sweetness of 
temper. She is as spirituelle in character as in 
countenance. We envy her that calm self-poise, that 
steadfast piety, that quiet submissiveness to the will 
of her heavenly Father. We covet just such a meek 
and childlike spirit for ourselves. Alas! we little 
know at what cost of severe chastisements and bitter 
disappointments—of hopes desolated and expectations 
erossed—of faith put to the rack, and patience burned 
bright in seven-times heated furnaces—all that beauty 


To human '! 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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| 





| are of dark green, while its blossom is of pure white, 
| whose delicate perfume in the months of May and 


| June comes on every breeze over the fields— 
He makes investments. 
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hunter's rush. The hawthorn, or white thorn, is the 
chief basis of an English hedge. Its luxuriant leaves 


“The milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


But every other sort of blooming, running thing mixes 
up with it—the wild rose, the blackberry with its 


are the first blossoms of spring. All these left to 
grow and twine together, on a sacred ridge, one 
might say for centuries—then we get the English 
hedge—to be seen only, however, in its perfection in 
Although the farm- 
ers are beginning to eye it with suspicious looks, be- 
cause it nests whole colonies of greedy little birds, 
yet we would say, “ Bloom on for centuries more, dear 
After following the lane for a little 
while, I turned into the Park, now owned by Hon. HI. 
Labouchere, but formerly the property of William 
Penn’s family, where the ‘ country church-yard”’ still 
sleeps amid its aged trees. The entrance was by the 
side of a flower-embowered cottage, and here the 


Driving over the clean, smooth lawn of the Park, 
sprinkled with great elms and oaks, I came to the gate 
“eountry church-yard.’”” The church which 
stands within it is one of the most lovely in England, 
and satisfies all one’s desires, being more venerable 
and “ ivy-mantled’’ than even in Gray’sdime. It is 
built of flint pebbles, with a red-tiled roof, and has 
three low gable fronts, with long windows, and a tower 
draped thickly with ivy. The spire upon this old 
It has evidently been built 
since it was written, that from the aged tower 

“ The moping owl does to the moon complain.” 

There is a high brick wall and screen of tall trees 
about the whole chureh-yard, excepting in front, 
where, if I remember rightly, there is an open iron 
fence. This wall separates it from the rest of the 
Park. - 

The “rugged elms,” and the “ yew-tree’s shade,” 
still spread their shadows in front of the curious old 
wooden porch, and over many a rounded, “ heaving 
turf.” There are some moss-grown ancient monu- 
ments, but not many. It is truly a humble country 
chureh-yard. Its flat gray stones contain 


* The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


A small marble slab, inserted under the window of 
one of the gable ends of the church, bears these 
words: ‘ Opposite to this stohe, in the same tomb 
upon which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at 
the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the re- 
mains of Thomas Gray, the author of the ‘Elegy 
written in a Country Chureh-yard, ete., etc.’ He was 
buried Aug. 6, 1771.” 

The tombstone itself, which lies under the window, 
has an inscriptior, to the Poet's aunt, and after that, 
this one “is mother: “In the same pious confi- 
deree, beside her friend and sister, here sleep the re- 
mains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful and ten- 
der mother of many children, one of whom alone had | 
the misfortune to survive her. She died March 11, 
1773. Aged 67.” 

Birds of every hue and note flew around among 
the trees, and hopped fearlessly upon the tombs. The 
air had the delicate hum of insect life, and now and 
then the flutter of little wings. Otherwise it was as 
still and reposeful as the grave. 

Walking a short distance in front of the church, 
over the meadow, I came to a laburnum-fringed 
path that leads to a stately, classic- monument, with 
a grave over against it, and a swelling green hill be- 
yond it. It commands a delicious view of the ehurch 
and grave-yard—just such an exquisite English scene 
as Birket Foster loves to paint, and has painted. 
The monument is in honor of Gray, and of the whole 
region around, consecrated by his genius. It is in- 
scribed with quotations from the * Elegy and other 
poems. In the direction of the grove, there is writ- 
ten the verse beginning with— 


“ Hard by yon wood now smiling as in scorn.” 


On the opposite side, toward Eton, are the words: 
“Ye distant spires, 
Ye antique towers, etc.” 
On the side looking toward the church-yard, are 
those familiar but deathless verses, that sing so 
sweetly, though too mournfully, of death and the 
grave. ° 
One reads them, and then turns and looks 6on the 
very scene itself—the trees, the church, the graves : 
‘* Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

In driving back from Stoke Pogis to Slough, I 
took another road, leading into the neighborhood of 
Eton Montem and Windsor Park, and through an old 
gipsy forest called “Beecham Wood,” where are ; 
some of the largest trees in England. These old | 
trees are as well worth seeing as anything in the 
kingdora. They carry us back to the days of green 
forest England, and of Robin Hood. I singled out 
one monstrous beech-tree, and measured it roughly 
with a piece of twine. Its girth was thirty-four feet. 
Its leaves, fewer than of old, were still bright and 
green, though its vast hollow trunk could lodge a 
company of spearmen. Our ancestors might have 
rested under its shadow. It links us with the past 
ages of our history. 

“ But deem not my pierced trunk 
And scanty leafage serves 
No high behest; my name 
Is sounded far and wide : 
And in the Providence 
That guides the steps of men, 
Hundreds have come to view 
My grandeur in decay ; 
And there hath passed from me 
A quiet influence 
Into the minds of men: 
The silver head of age, 


" 
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With vast and bleaching trunk 


THE INDE 


I should be glad if this little fragment led any one 
who had not done so, to make himself acquainted 
with Dean Alford's pure and noble poetry. 


A WORD TO THE WORKING-CLASSES. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


A GENTLEMAN is a man who is gentle ; if the reader 
desires a more explicit definition of the word, let him 
obtain a list of five subscribers for The Independent, 
get his copy of Webster’s Dictionary as a reward for 
his services, and then at his leisure search out the 
meaning of the word. 

Titles—graceful accomplishments—superior cul- 
ture—princely wealth—great talents—genius—do not 
constitute a man with all the attributes needed to 
make him a gentleman. He may be awkward—an- 
gular, homely, or poor—and yet belong to the un-* 
crowned aristocracy. His face may be bronzed at 
the forge or bleached in the mill—his hand huge and 
hard—his patched vest, like Joseph’s coat, of many 
colors—and he may still be a true gentleman. The 
dandy is a dry-goods sign, and not a gentleman, 
for he depends upon his dress and not upen his honor 
and virtue for his passport to the best circles of so- 
ciety. “The man who has no money is poor—he who 
has nothing but money is poorer than he,’’ and is not 
agentleman. Some of the most distinguished men in 
the word of letéers—in the world of art—in the world 
of science, have been unamiable—gross—vulgar— 
ungentle, consequently not gentlemen. 

‘You are a plebeian,’’ said a patrician to Cicero. 
“Tam a plebeian,” said the eloquent Roman ; “the 
nobility of my family begins in me; that of yours 
will end with you.” I hold that no man deserves to 
be crowned with honor, whose life is a failure; and 
he who lives only to eat and drink and accumulate 
money, is a failure. The world is no better for his 
living in it. He never wiped a tear from a sad face 
—never kindled a fire upon a frozen hearth. I re- 
peat with emphasis, he is a failure. There is no flesh 
in his heart; he worships no God but gold. Even 
here at the North, there are persons who deem it dis- 
creditable and ungentlemanly to labor; hence vast 
multitudes of young men shirk the yoke of toil, and 
rush headlong-into professions and positions for which 
they are totally disqualified. 

There is true dignity in labor, and no true dignity 
without it. He who looks down scornfully on labor, 
is like Hermes, who had a mouth, and no hands, and 
yet made faces at those who fed him—mocking the 
fingers that brought the bread to his lips. 

He who writes a book, or builds a house, or tills a 
farm, or follows any useful employment, lives to some 
purpose, and contributes something to the fund of 
human happiness. Look at the farmer, he has a 
share in the bank, but his bank is a bank of loam, 
his share is a plowshare—and the more his share 
breaks his bank, the greater will be his dividends. 
Ile need not send his notes to New York to be re- 
deemed, for Nature has indorsed them with her sig- 
nature of flowers. 








Toil wields the ax where woodlands bow, 
The seeds sown rise in radiant bloom, 
Rich harvests wave behind the plow, 
And cities cluster round the loom. 
Where rounded domes and tapering spires, 
Adorn the vale and crown the hill, 
“wart labor lights its beaeon-fires 
And plumes with smoke the forge and mill. 
The engine with its heart of flame, 
And joints of brase and ribs of steel, 
From labor’s plastic fingers came, 
With sighing valve and singing wheel. 
The kingly oak, the forest’s pride, 
Whose stem is seamed with thunder scars, 
« Is Jaunched by labor on the tide, 
Beneath the flag of stripes and stars. 


Garibaldi, the greatest hero of the age, is a work- 
ing-man. Henry Clay was “the mill-boy of the 
slashes.’’ Daniel Webster knit his iron frame into 
strength by working on his father’s farm when young. 
The men who have blood-power enough in their veins 
to work the brain-mills upon their shoulders, are men 
who labor. 


THE GERMAN ORPHAN. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


‘Way off, if you will look on your map, children, 
you will see in one part of Europe the great country 
of Germany, and in the southern portion a province 
marked Bavaria. Well, you must know that a great 
many poor people come from there to try and make 
their fortune in this country. And very honest, hard- 
working people they are, though the fortune they 
make is sometimes small enough. About six years 
ago, there was a happy little family living near one of 
the towns of Bavaria in an old farm-house. It was 
such a house as you never see here, with a great 
heavy thatch on the roof, and one big room where all 
the beds were for the whole family ; and at one end 
the doors opened right into a stable where the cattle 
were kept. And if you had come in at night, you 
weuld have seen each one of the children sleeping 
under a great feather-bed, enough to have smothered 
you. Outside there was a pretty garden and a great 
lime-tree with such a cool shade in the summer, and 
a little vineyard running down toabrook. And the 
ruddy, fat litile children played here, and ate the 
sweet grapes which were left by the wine-makers. 





PENDENT. 





a —— - —- 


and his 

went up tohim. They fell into talk together, and at 

last the lad told his history ; but at the close, on our 
visitor’s asking him whether he did not feel very 
much afraid, so alone in a great city, the boy looked 
up with such a simple expression of faith, and said 
in German, ‘“No, sir; m and my mother are 
dead, aber Gott lebt noch! —but God lives still!’ 

We never forgot that boy-speech. Perhaps on that 
day, in all the grand churches and through a thousand 
households, there did not ascend a purer offering of 
trust and worship than that poor orphan boy’s words. 

And it was a trust which the Redeemer did not be- 
tray. 

We sent the boy in one- of our parties of children 
to the West. To be sure, the poor lad was a foreign- 
er, a houseless street-child, a young vagrant, and 
many who did notknow him would have said, it is 
dangerous to put him in a good home. He will cor- 
rupt others ; he should be trained in some public 
institution—but we t, children, that for such 
boys the best asylum in the world is a Christian 
home ; so we sent him. Now hear, after five years, 
how he has got aleng, and whether his faith was a 
true one. This is his letter which we received last 
week: ov 

¢——.,, Nov. 18, 1860. 

Mr. Macy : Dear Strn—Your letter of the 25th of Octo- 
ber has been received by me in health, and I am 
giad to hear that you are all well. I should have an- 
swered it before, had it not been that I calculated to 
change my address, and did not exactly know where to. 
I had in view to attend some higher school this winter, 
and have chosen € for the place. I came here 
last Tuesday to attend college, and mean to stay for some 
a weeks, and wonld like very much to take a regu- 
lar college course somewhere, but cannot on account of 
means. Iam studying Green’s English Grammar, Rob- 
inson’s University Algebra, and Willard’s History of the 
United States, and intend to attend a reading and sing- 
ing class if Ican. Iecan choose my own place of wor- 
ship, and have chosen the Congregational church of 
which Mr. N—— is pastor. I have to attend twice each 
— and in the same place, according to rules of the 
cohege. 

Where I shall be next summer, and what I shall do, I 
do not know. I would like to find some other business 
than farming if I could—if not, I know that I can that. 

I like it here in C very well, and what FE have 
seen Of this state it is one of the handsomest places in 
it, more properly speaking the neatest, for L have not 
seen any place equal to it in the West. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun C 


But we give you just one other letter from a boy 
whocame to the office, so ragged and wretched- 
looking, several years ago. You would have said 
he was a perfect street-vagrant and beggar, and that 
he never would make anything. You will see that 
poor as he is, he may have gained something which 
is worth all the wealth of America. But hear his 
letter : 

Stoop Repry, Nov. 22, 1860. 
Deak Friknps or THe CaILDREN’s Alp Society: 

It is some time since I have written to you. I don’t 
know but you will think I had almost forgotten you by 
my long silence. Since I wrote you last I have changed 
about some. I left Vermont last May, and went to Bos- 
ton to work in a brass factory, but did not work long be- 
fore I had the misfortane to saw off one of my thumbs, 
and otherwise damage my hand. I then went to Connec- 
Mcut, and stayed a few days, and having some friends on 
Long Island I went there to see them, and while there I 
cut a | other hand with an oyster-shell, and took cold in 
it, and had a severe time of it. I came very near hav- 
ing the lockjaw, and was sick seven or eight weeks, but 
God so ordered it that [was among friends who cared 
forme. And I think God afflicted me to show me my 
lost condition without a saving knowledge of his grace. 
And he led me to the feot of the cross and to renounce 
all my past sins. And nowI can put my trust in him 
and look away to his redeeming blood, and say : Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away my sin. Oh, dear 
friends, praise him with me for his goodness. 

And when I recovered my health so as to work, Mrs. 
H——, a lady who nursed me in my sickness, has a hus- 
band who goes on the water. He wanted me to go with 
him in his vessel. And so I did, and have been with 
him ever since. We are now near Flushing at anchor, 
expecting to come down to the city in the morning. We 
have ona load of wood, and I expect we shall unload at 
one of the Brooklyn wood-yards. Oh, how I should 
like to see you while Iam so nigh, but suppose I cannot, 
as it will be difficult to leave the sloop. I have not 
much more to say at present; my captain is a very nice 
man. He is a member of the Methodist Church, and his 
mate is also a professor of religion. Solam in a good 
situation as I can desire, and his wife is one of the best 
of women. She is a devoted follower of Jesus, and tries 
to do all she can for the furtherance of his cause. 

Mr. Macy and Mr. Brace, please pray for me, for I feel 
that I am weak and liable to go astray at any time. Good 
night. Yours in the love of Jesus, 

Wu. H—~- 


“SWALLOW-FLIGHTS OF SONG.” 





(Translated for The Independent from the German of Uhland.} 


I.—Evening Clouds. 
Eventnowarps I see dim clouds, 
Wholly bathed fn purest glow, 
Clouds, all gilt with sunniest light, 
That were black an hour ago. 


Ah! my dreaming heart now says, 

“ As life’s sun doth cease to shine, 
Then transfigured thou wilt see 

All these dark soul-clouds of thine !” 


IIl.—My Vale of Rest. 
When in the last, faint evening ray, 
Bright hills of golden cloud arise, 
And shine, like dim, transfigured Alps, 





Sometimes they would pelt the solemn old stork, who 
had his nest on the end of the roof-pole, until their old | 
mother would come out and tell them that old } 
“Father Stork ** would fly away, and then the little 
sprites would come at night and set fire to the thatch ; 
and at other times they would go out and watch the 
yen and women in their bright dresses dancing on 
the green ; and, as you might think, the children had 
a happy time of it. But hard times came, and the 
old farmer feared the children would suffer from 
hunger, so with heavy heart he sold the old farm- 
house under the lime-tree, where he and his fathers 
before him had been, we do not know how many years, 
and they packed up their feather-beds and their great 
boxes, and set off toward the sea for a new world. 
It was a hard parting to leave the quiet old village, 
where everybody knew them and loved them, and go 
out to the land of strangers, and begin life all over : 
just as it would be for you, children, to leave your 
father’s house and go over to some new country. 
Some of the children they left behind with their friends, 
and only the old man and woman and her sister, 
with one son, who was about eleven years old, started 
for America. It took nearly all their money to pay 
the passages over the ocean, so that they were afraid 
they would have nothing when they reached New 
York. Still they were not afraid. The old man had 
been in the habit of reading in a dear old book, which 
helps very many poor people to be light-hearted, and 
which, I dare say, dear children, you think it a great 
task to look at: and this book said in one place, “I 
have been young, and now am old, and I have not 
seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread ;** so he felt comforted, whatever should happen. 
Well, the poor people reached New York, at length, 
in the midst of the summer, and a great change it 
seemed from their quiet, beautiful village, to this 
bustling, hot city ; and people did not look at all as 
they did at home. No one seemed to care for any 
one else, and even their own countrymen would not 
help them or advise them, and all who could cheated 
them. At last they settled down over on the east 
side of the city, in one room of a rag-picker’s house, 
near where we now have a school for German chil- 
dren, (which I will tell you about some other time.) 
But the air was very different from what ii was 
under the lime-tree, and the food they got avas often 
unhealthy, and the yards were all full of garbage, 
which poisoned al] the houses, without the people 
knowing it. At last cholera came, (as I wonder it 
does not every year,) and among the first it struck 
were the poor old father and mother, who had never 
been used to such a life as was around them. 
Whether they had their senses or not, I do not kaow, 
but we may be sure if they did, they never were 
afraid, but died trusting in the great Friend, and 
leaving the lonely little orphan in his hands. Then 
the aunt died, and little “ Johnny’’—for that was his 
name—was left all alone in the world. 

Just imagine that! you little boys who are reading 
this. Suppose you were put down to-day in a German 
city, without your father or your mother or a single 
friend, with not a cent in your pocket, and not able 
to speak a word of the language! How do you think 
you would feel? If your mother had ever taught you 
a prayer, do you think you could remember it, and 
should you say it with any trust? Ilow lonely you 
would feel! You would be ready to say that you 
might as well die. It was not so with Johnny. He 
had been taught by his old father to pray, and to read 
his Bible, and now when every one in the world that 
knew him was gone, he still believed in his Father in 
heaven. He was turned out of his room, and as he 
roamed about the streets, feeling so hungry and lonely, 
perhaps it lightened his heart to remember, “ Though 
my father and my mother forsake me, yet the Lord 
will take me up.” 

Well, he was sitting one day on a step, tired and 
footsore, when a gentleman from our Society 








The yudcacse of the sky.” 


I ask, as tears gush in my eyes, 
Ah, lies there, ’mid those hills so blest, 
My longed-for vale of heavenly rest ? 
Owego, Tioga co., N, Y. r_A. P 





A CHILD'S STORY OF A KITTEN, 


You have heard of it raining cats and dogs, though 
none of you ever happened to be out in such a 
shower ; but a little girl in Brooklyn who had onee 
heard somebody make use of that very extravagant 
expression, on her way home from school one day, 
just after a hard shower, foxnd a poor little kitten on 
the sidewalk, that was mewing in @ very piteous 
manner. Little Rosa—Tor that was the child’s name 
—thought to herself that the kitten must have rained 
down, and taking up the poor little creature, wrapped 
it carefully in her shawl, and carried ithome. Her 
mother was very unwilling to have the kitten in the 
house, it was such a poor, weakly-looking little thing, 
and made such a piteous noise when it mewed. 
But Rosa begged so hard to be allowed to keep the 
little foundling, and caused so much amusement by 
insisting that it had rained down, that her mother at 
last consented, and pussy was at once put into as 
comfortable quarters as any of her species had ever 
nestled in. Rosa and her little kitten became almost 
inseparable companions, as you may well imagine, 
and seemed to have a mutual attachment for each 
other. Cats have beea accused of ingratitude and 
treachery, and have been tolerated on account of the 
good service they render in keeping off rats and mice, 
rather than on account of their being agreeable com- 
panions in a family ; but there are many well-authen- 
ticated instances of these useful creatures displaying 
as strong an attachment to their keepers as has ever 
been shown by dogs. Like dogs, they were created 
for the use and companionship of man, and it is a sin 
against Divine goodness to treat them with needless 
severity. Let those who are disposed to treat puss 
with cruelty or contempt, think fer a moment what 
our condition would be without her. We could much 
better afford to part with our dogs than our cats. 

Little Rosa never had any such thoughts about her 
kitten ; she only knew that she loved her—and as she 
had no brother nor sister to play with, she and Kitty 
spent most of their time together, and it was not long 
before all the rest of the family became very nearly as 
fond of Kitty as Rosa was, though Kitty herself, it 
must be confessed, did not show much fondness for 
any one but her little mistress. But, as everybody 
loved Rosa, her litile pet was treated kindly on her 
account. Now it happened that a few months afler 
Rosa brought home the kitten, the poor child came 
from school one day looking very pale and complain- 
ing of a pain in her head. Her mother was very 
much frightened, and after putting her to bed sent for 
the doctor, who came and gave her some medicine. 
Poor little Rosa at first asked for Kitty, which was 
quite unnecessary, for Kitty had jumped upon the 
bed, and would not be kept away ; but she soon grew 
so sick that she did not take any notice of her mother 
even, much less of her kitten. The nurse, and the 
stiange people who came into the house to help wait 
upon the sick child, finding that a cat would keep 
jumping upon the bed where Rosa lay, tried all they 
could to drive her away, but in spite of all they could 
do, Kitty would find her way back into the room, and 
jump upon the bed, and try to get near her poor little 
mistress. Rosa grew worse and worse, and on the 
third day after she was taken sick her. grief-stricken 
mother bowed her head in unutterable anguish as 
she saw the eyes of her darling closed for ever in 
death. As the poor little sufferer gave her last gasp, 
the nurse, who stood at the bedside, heard a slight 
noise at her feet, and, looking down, saw Rosa’s 
kitten stretched upon the floor, dead. They had both 





by and saw him, He was struck by his intelligent 


died at the same moment. 


- how it would do, before he fell on his knees upon it, 








incident of Rosa and 
n oceurred when Mr. Dickens was in New 


York, and long before David Copperfield was written. 


Cc. F. B. 
Sclections. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 


Reap much, but not many works. For what pur- 
pose, with what intent, do we read? We read not 
for the sake of , but we read to the end that 
we may think. is valuable only as it may 
supply the materials which the mind itself elaborates. 
As it is not the largest quantity of any kind of food 
taken into the stomach that conduces to health, but 
such a ere | of such a kind as can be best digest- 
ed ; so it is not the greatest complement of any kind 
of information that improves the mind, but such a 
quantity of such a kind as determines the intellect to 
most energy. The only-profitable kind of 
reading is that in which we are compelled to think, 
and think intensely ; whereas that reading which 
serves only to dissipate and divert our thoughts is 
either positively hurtful, or useful only as an occa- 
sional relaxation from severe exertion. But the 
amount of vigorous thinking is usually in the inverse 
ratio of multifarious reading. Multifarious reading 
is agreeable, but as a habit it is, in its way, as de- 
structive to the mental as dram-drinking to the bodily 
health. “Our age,” says Herder, “is the reading 
age om and he adds, “ It would have been better, in my 
opinion, for the world and for science, if, instead of 
the multitude of books which now overlay us, we pos- 
sessed but a few works good and sterling, and which, 
as few, would be therefore more diligently and pro- 
foundly studied.”—Sir William Hamilton. 

Fient tae Goop Fieut or Fairu.—I cannot praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, not without dust and heat.— 
Milton. 


HOW AUTHORS CONCEIVE THEIR 
WORKS. 

Epear ALian Por, the miserable genius who died 
in America a few years ago, declared that he never 
had the least difficulty in tracing the logical steps by 
which he chose any subject on which he had ever 
written, and matured his plan for treating it. And 
sume readers may remember a curious essay, con- 
tained in his collected works, in which he gives a mi- 
nute account of the genesis of his extraordinary 
poem, The Raven. 

But Poe was a humbug; and it is impossible to 
place the least faith in anything said by him upon any 
subject whatever. In his writings we find him re- | 
peatedly avowing that he would assert any falsehood, 
provided it were likely to excite interest and “ create 
a sensation.” I believe that most authors could tell 
us that very frequently the conception and the treat- 
ment of their subject have darted on them all at once, 
they could not tell how. Many clergymen know how 
strangely texts and topics of discourse have been sug- 
gested to them, while it was impossible to trace any 
link of association with what had occupied their 
minds the instant before. The late Douglas Jerrold 
relates how he first conceived the idea of one of his 
most popular productions. Walking on a winter day, 
he passed a large inclosure full of romping boys at 
play. He paused for a minute; and as he looked and 
mused, a thought flashed upon him. It was not so 
beautiful, and you would say not so natural, as the 
reflections of Gray, as he looked trom a distance at 
Eton College. As Jerrold gazed at the schoolboys, and 
listened to their merry shouts, there burst upon him 
the conception of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 
There seems little enough connection with what he 
was looking at; and although Jerrold declared that 
the sight suggested the idea, he could not pretend to 
trace the link of association. It would be very inter- 
esting if we could’ accurately know the process by 
which authors, small or great, piece together their 
grander characters. How did Milton pile up his Sa- 
tan; how did Shakespeare put together Hamlet or Lady 
Macbeth ; how did Charlotte Bronté imagine Roches- 
ter? Writers generally keep their secrets, and do not 
let us see behind their scenes. We can trace, indeed, 
in successive pieces by Sheridan, the step-by-step de- 
velopment of his most brilliant jests, and of his most 
gushing bursts of the feeling of the moment. No 

oubt Lord Brougham had tried the woolsack, to see 
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(on the impulse of the instant,) at the end of his great 
speech on the Reform Bill. But of course Lord 
Brougham would not tell us; and Sheridan did not 
intend us to know. Even Mr. Dickens, when, in his 
preface to the cheap edition of Pickwick, he avows 
his purpose of telling us all about the origin of that 
amazingly successful serial, gives us no inkling ef the 
process by which he produced the character which 
we all know so well. He tells us a great deal about 
the mere details of the work ; the pages of letterpress, 
the number of illustrations, the price and times of 
publication. But the process of actual authorship 
remains amystery. The great painters would not tell 
where they got their colors. The effort which gives a 
new character to the acquaintance of hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen, shall be concealed beneath 
a decorous vail. All that Mr. Dickens tells us is this 
“T thought of Mr. Pickwick, and wrote the first num- 
ber.” And to the natural question of curiosity, “ How 
on earth did you think of Mr. Pickwick ?' the author’s 
silence replies, “I don’t choose to tell you ‘hai !’— 
Frazer's Magazine. 





THE LAST WORDS OF DAVID. 


Now these be the last words of David 
David, the son of Jesse, said ; 

The man who was raised up on high— 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

The sweet psalmist of Israel, said, 

The Spirit of the Lord spake by ine, 
And his word was in my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me, 

“He that ruleth over men must be just 
Ruling in the fear of God. 

And he shall be as the light 

Of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
Even a morning without clouds ; 

As the tender grass, springing out of the earth, 
By clear shining, after rain.” 





2 Sam. xxiii 





ALWAYS A HYPOCRITE. 


Yes, that is the cry; he has sinned and fallen, and 
you now say, “he was always a hypocrite.” 

I do not believe it. I cannot believe that through 
all the years in which he professed to follow Christ 
he was a traitor to his Master. I pity the heart that 
can readily credit such a tale. 

The poor old man has sinned and fallen ; God pity 
him, for man’s sympathy is full of scorn. How 
eagerly they whisper the sad story, and gloat over 
the shameful details, as though a brother’s fall was a 
cause for rejoicing! The angels, the pure angels, 
weep while frail man looks on with scorn. 





basis of all Scripture. 





True, they close the tale with “I pity him,” yet 
theic sympathy goes no farther ; and they add, “ but I 
believe he was always a hypocrite~’ 

Is not his present shame enough, that all the geod 
of his past life should be counted as naught, or as the 
cunning acting of a confirmed villain ? 

“ Always a hypocrite!’ 
sinned, and Peter denied his Master thrice; yet who 
will say these were “ always hypocrites ¥”’ 

I do not know this poor old man, though I have 
seen him often, as he served in the church of God; 
and now, when the story of his shame is on every 


| gance. 


David fell, Solomon | 


- [JAN,. 24, 1861. 


melancholy man once consulted a London. ici 

how te recover health and cheerfulness. otrire 
physician, “ You must go and hear Matthews, (the 
comedian,) who is exciting all London to mirth{.) 
laughter.” “Ah!” said the woe-stricken man, «| 
am Matthews!” 


-THE WISDOM OF WAR. 


A crrrain king, it is said, sent to another kin 
saying, “Send me a blue pig with a black tail, o 
else-———” The other, in high dudgeon at the pre- 
sumed insult, replied, “I have not got one, and if I 
h * On which weighty cause they went to war 
for many years. After a satiety of glories and 
miseries, they finally bethought them that, as their 
armies and resources were exhausted and their king- 
doms mutually laid waste, it might be well enough 
to consult about the preliminaries of peace ; but be- 
fore this could be concluded, a diplomatic explanation 
Was first needed of the insulting language which had 
formed the ground of the quarrel. “ What could you 
mean, asked the second king of the first, “by saying 

send me a blue pig with a black tail, or else——_ po 
“ Why, said the other, “I meant a blue pig with a 
black tail, or else some other color. But,” retorted 
he, “ what could you mean by saying, ‘I have not got 
one, and if [ had——”” “Why, of course if I had 
I should have sent it ;” an explanation which was 
entirely satisfactory, and peace was concluded ac. 
cordingly. 





_ 





A NATIONAL HYMN. 


Daxiet Weoaster said of the following poem : “ This 
beautiful hymn, ‘The Rock in the Wilderness,’ from 
the pen of General Morris, contains the whole history 
of the landing of the Pilgrims in sixteen lines. It is 
the best ever written, besides being the shortest.” 

A Rock in the wilderness welcomed our sires 

From bondage far over the dark rolling sea ; 

On that holy altar they kindled the fires, 

Jehovah, which glow in our bosoms for Thee. 

Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower. 

Or rose from the soil that was sown by Thy hand 

The mountain and valley rejoiced in thy power, 

And Heaven encircled and smiled on the land 


The Pilgrims of old an example had given 
Of mild resignation, devotion, and love, 
Which beams like the star in the blue vault of hea 
A beacon light swung in the mansion above : 
In church and cathedral we kneel in our praye: 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hil! 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
And he is the Rock that we lean upon stil! 





How ro Reprove.—A late eminent judg: 

ginia said that the most cutting reproof he « 
ceived for profaneness was without word 
happened to be crossing a ferry with the lat 

H. Rice. On account of shallows the boat could n 
be brought to land, and they were carried to the s| 
by the*black ferrymen. One of these was so carek 
as to suffer Judge H.’s clothes to become wet. and 
the latter expressed his anger by an imprecation. 


| Dr. Rice, without saying a word, turned on him hi 


large, speaking eye with a sorrowful expression 
never so felt a reproof,” said the Judge 
and instantly begged his pardon. ‘ Ask pardon 
God,’ said Dr. Rice. I shad never forget it 
this time Judge H. was entirely ignorant w 
reprover Was. ; 


» “In my lift 





Scotcn anv EnGiisn Paitotocy.—The witty s 


advocate, Harry Erskine, on one occasion, pleading 


London before the House of Lords, had occasion to 


speak of certain curators, and pronounced the w 


in Scotland, with the accent on the first syllabl 
rators. One of the English judges could not 
this, and cried out, “ We are in the habit of sar 
curator in this country, Mr. Erskine, following 
analogy of the Latin language, in which, as you 
aware, the penultimate syllable is long.” “ 11) 
your lordship very much,’’ was Erskine’s reply. 
are weak enough in Scotland to think that in 
nouncing the word curator, we follow the ana! 
the English language. But I need scarcely say 
bow with pleasure to the opinion of so learned 


ator and so great an orator as your lordship.”’ 





A Commune Erernitry.—And Paradise, Paradise | 


is awaiting you, and stands before you with unfolde 
gates ; 
eth itself to roll on for ever. 


and time hasteneth past, and eternity prepa: 
And the body loseth 

strength for labor, and its relish for sensual things 
and both haste to an end; and rest cometh, and 
freshment in the presence of God ; and every blessing 


of our first parents, wit} every superadded blessing 
which arises from the se@se of dangers past, from th 
glorious knowledge of redeeming love, and from the 
certainty of salvation, and deliverance, and eterna 
security.—/rving. 





Uses or Scripture Hisrory.—God certainly ha 
purpose in making history and biography the broa 
Is it not manifest that, by 
putting so large a portion of his Word into this na: 
rative form, he thereby sought to attract and inter 
the youthful mind? If so, it is well to profit by th 
indication. It is wise to follow, in our own instru 
tions, the Divine pattern thus set us. Religion neve 
speaks more gracefully than when she speaks by ex 
ample. It is chiefly through the living voice of ex 
ample that she speaks to the young in all the 
tures. To inculeate Bible truths, through bible 
characters, whether from the pulpit, the press, or t 
teacher's chair, is to adopt the Bible’s own meth 
of instruction. And certainly it is one which ex 
perience proves to be the most effective, as it | 
most pleasing. 





ALumMINUM AND ITs ALLoys.—The metal alum 

is coming more and more into use. A firm at \ew 

castle-on-Tyne, England, have begun the manufacture 
ef it on a large scale, in the pure state and as bronze. 
Unexpected results have been obtained in experi 
menting with it as an alloy; 20 parts of aluminum 
with 80 of copper produce a metal which, to the eye 
has all the appearance of gold. Alter the proportions 
and mix 10 of aluminum with 90 of copper, and th 
result is a metal singularly hard, and of excellent a; 

plication for pivots and bearings in machinery. 





Foreign Miscellany. 


UNION AND DISUNION. 


ENGLISH VIEWS, 


ENGLAND, 
To tnx Eprtors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


Ter! 


Jan. 4, 


Tz is a strange question to arise on this fourtt 
of January, one thousand eight hundred 
sixty-one, whether a letter might, with strict 4 
racy, be addressed to the “ United States * 
the question may be asked, without being roa 
ridiculous, is incredible and portentous. The first 
mations of probable Disunion were received in ! 
land with a kind of incredulous if not contem| 
indifference : this of the general public. It wa 
to be only the latest example of American extra? 
The Union was held to be the sécond, 
the sole religion ef citizens from Maine to Texa 
true and sincere religion with many, doubtless 
having its fanatics and zealots, and, of cours 
large assemblage of false brethren, hypocrites 4” 
pretenders, who cried, Great is the Union! jus! 


| the Ephesian silversmiths cried, Great is 1.204 
| and for the same reason. 
| ducted by Dr. Mackay, who might well be ac 


The London Revv 


an authority on American affairs, took this inv! 


tongue, my heart tleeds to think of him as, disgrased | lous view of the threatened disunion 


and deserted, he hides in the solitude of his home, | 


moaning and weeping impotent remorse for the sin 
which has stamped fhe Cain-mark on his brow. God 
help thee, brother ; and in thine agony find room for 
gratitude, that though thy sinful, erring brethren cast 
thee off, God, the pure, the almighty, heeds thy re- 
pentance, and will forgive thy sin. “For I am not 
ecme to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.”’ 

And you who join in this hiss, which pierces the 
lacerated heart, pause and look at yourself. What 
has kept you from falling? Perhaps you were not 


tempted. Then thank God for that, and strive to | 


help those who were. Or, being tempted, you fled to 


the great Source of Strength, and found power to | 
resist. Then be grateful, and assist those of weaker | 


| bellious sovereignty, 


faith. 

Proud Pharisee, despise not thy brother. Look 
deeply into the recesses of thine heart, and mark well 
the points of weakness, which, if attacked in an un- 
guarded hour, might prove vulnerable ; and humble 
thyself in the dust, thanking God, not that thou art 
“not as other men,” but that he has supported thy 
weakness, and guarded thee from “the sin which 
doth so easily beset.”’ : 

And ye, young lambs of the flock, who, in your inno- 
cent purity, can scarcely believe that such iniquity 
abounds, and penetrates even into the church of 
Jesus, while tears and yers are fervently offered 
for the sinning and suffering, nestle closely to the 
Shepherd’s bosom, and entreat that he will “ lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ — 
Presbyterian. 





Exp or a Lire or Preasvre.—lIf one could 
a. the melancholy end to which many of the 
pleasure-seeking crowd finally come, he would learn 
that gayety and true happiness are rarely united. A 


“Threatened men,” says The Review, “live bk ok 


may threatened confederations. To understand how f aa 
Americans of every shade of political opinion are ® Men 
theirs, let but an Englishman or a Frenchmen aes ntior 
press his belief that the Slavery question W'" ° a will join wit! 
of the Union, and it will be found tat o~ as. for wtful of their 
Republicans, and Republicans with ogg “¢ fall pa the fool 
mutual recriminations and auimosisi'™ 7 vont * The foreign 
hardy stranger who has dared to utter the ns aw ~ he 

critic in such a case finds bimeelf in the erel & +. 1D cesghhegnargarle 
lent bystander, who interfered in : quarre er mt 
monger and his wife. Besides re piv ing @ oe of ab - 
both parties, he will be fortunate if he escape being ow » 
by the man and scratched by the woman, for not m z 
own business.” 


And further, and finally, this 


“ The Constitution has not provided tor the secessiot 

State from the Union ; butif Seuth Carolina, or any 
should for that reason dec! eis 
pendence, South Carolina and her compeers will & L 
course that a law will be made t rv ach o— ee eelaet 
legislator of Sparta omitted to decree any P ve: ime to be 1 ss 
parricide, because he did not consider su h ae _ + ye 
ble. For ® reason somewhat similar, the ' -_ , toe 2 
independence may have omitted to provi’ " yr cdisruy 
South Carolina should commit the crime, 
her punishment u ill follow as assur U 
varricide.”’ " 

As disunion began to present list If as a pe a 
fact, and the frantic language and large say ? 
of South Carolina became known, og Bay Py 

ore as wv 
thought with a large class of observers Pon da 
extreme folly, as well as the extrem . me -aalh 
we ) ave @ ~2s10n 

the disunionists. The Times gave — + 
these sentiments, in articles nah de te v 
been reprinted by the New oh - P i oe : 
then, nor yet, has the idea of a South oh “ 
tion found acceptance, much less Me oe 
it would appear some Southern men alte a 
; in England. Others have 
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sulted a London sphysician 
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OM OF WAR. 


said, sent to another king, 
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ides being the shortest.” 
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EneranpD, Jan. 4, 1861. 


e on this fourth day 
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‘United States?” That 
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nie were received in Eng- 
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s from Maine to Texas: @ 
with many, doubtless, but 
zealots, and, of course, @ 
brethren, hypoerites and 
reat the Union! just as 
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cried, Great 
The London Review, con- 
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maneuver, a daring and well-devised expedient to 
induce the victors in the Presidential contest to sur- 

render their victory, and to offer it, and all that 
makes free and righteous citizenship, at thre shrine 
of the Union, designed to be for ever consecrated to 
slavery. By these the secession movement has been 

viewed as atest of the virtue of freemen in the Free 

States—the virtue of these in the old Roman sense 
of courage, as well as in the larger sense imposed on 
the term by Christian civilization. Others, and 
these not the least well-informed, and not second to 
any in good-will to the United States, are saying : 

This talk and these threats of secession come after 
the facts. The Union has long been but formal. Its 
life and spirit have departed. A grand instrument of 
Government devised by some of the wisest of men, 
it has not only been perverted, but smothered in a 
noxious overgrowth from evil seeds, which they 
surely thought would ere long be extirpated. These 
say there has been no union, and there can be no 
union, between the South and the North; and it has 
also been said, with great seriousness, there ought 
to be no union. Upon this follow discourses upon 
morals and polities, (if these two are not one,) and 
the consequences of the contact of antagonisms and 
of familiarity with evil: these, as well as the results 
of contests, are the subjects of discussion in English 

cireles. Two or three things are held to be demon- 

strated by the secession movement : that the South 

denies the equality of all citizens and of all states, 

under law and the Constitution ; that they mean by 

“Union” the subordination of the Free to the Servile 

states, and the prattical application of the codes and 

the morals and the religion of the Slave states to 

those of the free. These monstrous claims and pre- 

tensions, it is said, have been very largely admitted, 

practically and tacitly, and thus, to a great extent, 

‘“‘ evil has had the predominance,” and the noble, and 

the true, and the righteous have been debased, falsi- 

fied, and transformed into injustice, to meet the neces- 

sary and absolute requirements of the state of slavery. 

And so it must be. There can only be the union of 
conguest, the bond of force. If the Union is to be 
maintained, in the sense of the South, then, it is 
argued here, it must be, and can only be, by the 
entire submission of the North, a submission involvy- 
ing not only political degradation, but a moral deteri- 
oration, such as the world has not yet witnessed in 
any state. The Light will become darkness, and how 
great, and worse than Egyptian, will that darkness be! 
I quote the opinions of a thoughtful and highly informed 
person when I State, that amidst the fierce hatreds of 
the oppressor by the oppressed, of Pole to Russian, of 
Hungarian to Hapsburg, of Italians to their Bourbon 

and German tormentors, there has been, nor is, nothing 

more fierce, nothing more contemptuous, than the 

language held by citizens (South) to fellow-citizens 

(North) in the United States. And it is asked, Is this 

Union, and can it be Union? Count Teleki, the 

Hungarian patriot, was seized by the police at 

Dresden last week: with incredible baseness he is 

handed over to the Austrian by the Saxon King ; but 

the voice of Europe is so loud, indignant, and con- 

temptuous, that the Government which had prompted 

the act shrinks from its own success, and releases 

the victim. But insult and indignity have for years 

been heaped upon Northern citizens going South, and 

danger, cruelty, and even death itself, have been the 

penalties for a Northern origin, and a consequent 

dislike to slavery. The steady and persistent political 

encroachment, the increased intolerance of any differ- 

ence or questioning, the open vindication of slavery, 

and the resolve that God's earth, from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific, shall be cursed by the presence of the 

slaveholder, and be made one great prison-house for 

his victims ; the audacious attempt to cast the robe of 
religion around the frail deformity, while digging up 
the very foundations of Christianity ; the denial of the 

President of the right of free citizens, or free states, 
to question the wisdom or the justice of institutions, 
acts, or designs of confederated states, and members 
of one and the same great community, which is, and 
must be by the world held to be a unit,—these and 
other things incident to and connected with past 

Southern movements and statements and to the 

present purpose of secession, have led thoughtful and 

accomplished persons, viewing America and the Ameri- 
cans from a calm distance, and in the light of religion 
and philosophy, to conclude that there can be no 
Union,—no permanent Union, were the strained and 
broken bonds even now to be renewed, by a total 
surrender of body, soul, and spirit of the North to 
the South. The conflict is one in which the issue 

cannot be avoided: there must be victory or death: 

if victory to the South by “ concession,”’ then, not the 

less, certain and double death, political and social. 

Not perceiving this, there are some here who sug- 
gest a compromise, though they know not what. In 
truth, there is no room for compromise : all but the 
Life of the Republic has already been surrendered to 
that which is its disease and bane. 

Retiring into privacy from serious American ques- 
tionings around the Christmas fire, and wishing for a 
while to escape them, the book which I took up 
opened upon the following sentence, which I trans- 
cribe, as a curious enforcement of principles which had 
been discussed, and which might well stand as a 
‘*‘eaption’’ for the universal newspaper press of the 
United States at this time : 

* Nothing can be great which is notright. Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the human 
mind. To be driven by external motives from the 
path which our heart approves, to give way to any- 
thing but conviction, to suffer the opinion of others to 
rule our choice or overpower our resolves, is to submit 
tamely to the lowest and most ignominious slavery, 
or to resign the right of directing our own lives.” 

“The utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit or 
virtue without regard to present dangers or advant- 
age; a continual reference of every action to the 
Divine will; a habitual appeal to everlasting justice ; 
and an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to 
the reward which perseverance only can obtain.” 

I would fain transcribe more of these noble precepts 
from the grand though rugged moralist : the reader, 
however, may, if he will, find them in No. 185 of 
The Rambler. 

Thus much for English opinion on the vital crisis in 
the United States : thus much, too, on this fourth day 

f January, on which a great people is called upon to 
fast-eand humble itself, on account of the consequences 
of a first step in the path of humanity, justice, and of 
a really wise policy. W. 





THE FOURTH OF JANUARY: 1642—1861. 


NOW AND THEN, 





To THE Eprrors or Tur INpEPENDENT: 


The fourth of January in a. New Year will be 
curious and memorable in the history of the United 
States. Should one say, the very short history ? 
the Union being dissolved in the gristle of youth, by 
an inveterate*moral disease! It is not the first time 
that the fourth of January has been critical or sig- 
nificant in the histery of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

vw » . . 

Two hundred years ago a Carolinian Charles, that 
rare type of chivalry, resolved to put down decisively 
and finally the fanatics in Religion and Politics who 
had dared to talk of freedom, and to uttera “Re- 
monstrance”’ against the invasion of it. Your 
English Correspondent had “improved the day,” for 
an English audience, before hearing of the strange 
I ee ordinance ; but how much more fruitful 
and apposite might be the application of a high- 
hearted fast-day preacher in the United States. Sons 
of Hampden colleges, and children of Hampden 
counties, might show themselves so born and nur- 
tured. He would have the soil and the sons of New 
England free. What would they have the states the 
soil, the sons of America to be? To de, or not mt be 
as freemen, that is the question? Will New England 
indeed submit to a worse despotism than that Which 
the old country escaped? In England we have 
spoken of the memorable fourth of Janu ary thus: 

“The fourth of January, one thousand six hundred and forty- 
two, if not the most important day in the history of England, 
a take place among memorable days. Always opposed to Par- 
see yosm which he had suspended so long as he could, Charles I. 

am resolved to strike a decisive blow at Parliamentry govern- 
ment. He would seize ‘the Five Members,’ as he had before 
seized Sir J. Elliot, and imprisoned him tothe death. He had 
put one of his creatures in command of the Tower. He had 
conmanties that the citizens of London should be shot down, if 
ma Pigg oo upon the designed regal assault upon the Parlia- 
ment. He had gathered around him and armed a desperate set 
cf ca v ho were ready to flood the floor of the House of Com- 
secret ry blood of the representatives of the nation. But the 
were co regal treason was not kept. The popular leaders 
consciousness of | and,on that fourth of January, met with a full 
country, The. nat impending danger to themselves and to their 
end the supreme oe was: Will this free monarchy of Engl ind, 
be degraded, or abolished’ be maintained ? or will the Parliament 
disgrace of a deupotion® » and England sink into the danger and 

“Then it was that Py : 
for themselves and for ‘ean 3 Haselrig and Strode, epeke 
athirst for their blood, ont _ law, with the swords of ruffians 
was that Hampden rose in the Ine hand as Whitehall. Then it 
lemnity. as feeling that both the Liberty pressed with awful so- 
land were in jeopardy, through the pa har a yt arty a 
and the resentful passions of hi mal folly of the King, 
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it was that, a pretended charge arial 


God’ & anything against 
He th true worship, or against the ancient laws, deniedobediense 


and solem ; 
the True megane declared himelfon the question—What is 


By searching the sacred writings of the New and Old Testa- 








ment, we may prove whether orr religion be of God or no, and by 
looking in that glass discern whether we are in the rig ¢ way or 
no. In these two Testaments are contained all th sary 


Sir Culling Eardley, one of the honorary Secretdries 
of the British Syrian Relief Fund, announces that ar- 





to salvation ; and then only is our religion true, oeen that itdoth 
hang upon this truth of God, and no other secondary means. 
Nearest thereunto cometh the Protestant religion, as I really and 
verily believe ; teaching us that there is but one God, one Christ, 
ore faith, one religion, which is the Gospel of Christ and the doc- 
trine of his prophets and apostles, That other religion, therefore, 
which joineth with this doctrine of Church and his &) e3 the 
traditions and inventions of men, strange and superstitious wor- 
shipings, prayers to the Virgin Mary, to angels, and to saints, 
cringing and bowing and creeping to the altar, cannot, I say, bs. 
true, but is erroneous—nay, devilish. All which being used and 
maintained in the Church of Rome to be as necessary as the Scrip- 
ture to salvation, that Church is therefore a false and erroneous 
Church, both in doctrine and discipline—a false worshiping of 
3 true religion.’ 

. “De thie fourth of January, 1861, it is well to read these im- 
pressive words. It is well gratefully to remember the illustrious 
dead who, chiefly, have made England what itis. It is well to 
remember these solemn words ; for, thou h we are happy in hav- 
ing Parliamentary government establ upon an immovable 
basis, we have yet those, even in the Established Church, who 
ae. conspiring against the true Protestant religion, the religion 
of the Bible, and seeking to substitute for it dead forms and cere- 
monies, and to supersede Divine authority by that of mere men 
calling themselves ‘ Priests’ and ‘the Church.’ Mr. John Forster 
has added to the obligations under which the public is to him for 
his ‘ Historical and Biographical Essays,’ by preparing the deeply 
interesting volume* from which we have quoted, and for making 
available the newly liberated treasures of the Record Office.” 


Ww. 
By John 





* Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. 
Forster. London: J. Murray. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Grave.—When one remembers the 
herculean toils of Walter Scott to purchase and adorn 
Abbotsford, as the future home of his family for many 
generations, it is melancholy to reflect that his family is 
nearly extinct, and the place fast going te decay. A cor- 
respondent writes : 

“To-day, sitting at the window of the little inn at Melrose, we 
rest an hour or two before leaving their charming shrines. Dry- 
burgh Abbey, yesterday evening, in the setting sunlight, was all 
that romance and poetry have pictured it, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
grave, as we stood leaning over his tomb, was cheered by a 
robin-redbreast singing loud and clear in a neighboring tree. 
3efore visiting Dryburgh we spent several hours at Abbotsford, 
now seemingly a deserted residence, for Mr. Hope Scott and his 
little daughter are in London, and the place is left with servants. 
Fording the Tweed just after a smart shower, which made every 
bush brighten, and every blade of grass greener, we walked 
through the aveuue leading to the house without meeting a soul. 
Arrived at the porter’s lodge, no ringing of bells or pounding of 
doors could induce a human being to appear ; so we opened the 
lawn gate and rambled about the grounds, not even a dog or 
cat coming out to see who were intruding upon the premises. 
We thought our visit would be finished and we should get away 
without meeting any one from the house ; but a tidy little Scotch 
dame came at last, wiping the corner of her mouth with her 
apron, evidently having been disturbed at her lunch. Notwith- 
standing she had been obliged to leave her ale and sandwich, her 
temper was by no means ruffied, and in five minutes she became 
so minutely autobiographical, that we had-all the items of her 
bustling existence spread out like a pocket-map before us. Sir 
Walter's study looked the same as when I saw it ten years ago, 
but the library seemed less cared for. We went into the room 
where the minstrel died, and the same sounds from the river 
that fell on his dying ears came up through the open windows of 
the apartment. The present occupant, who married a daughter 
of Lockhart, is a Roman Catholic, and we were told by one of his 
neighbors that he was ‘a gude, kind mon.’ Coming away from 
the house we fell in with an old friend of Tom Purdie, who had 
many good words to say for that worthy person. He had also 
known Sir Walter, but he considered him too great a scholar for 
so humble a body as himself to be on very familiar terms with. 
Abbotsford is a sad place now, and one cannot go to it, remem- 
bering how cheerful it was once, without a sigh that all have 
passed away who were s0 happy under its roof but a few years 


ago.” 


Mr. Mecadam, who has had the credit of inventing the 
system of road-making introduced by him into England, 
is declared, by the Moniteur de l’ Armée, to have obtained 
the idea from a friend of his who had passed several years 
in China. Macadamized roads, better than any to be found 
in Eurepe, says the Moniteur de I’ Armée, are universal in 
China, and are stated to have existed in that country for 
centuries. The Chinese roads are so constructed that 
water runs off them immediately, so that they are per- 
fectly dry half an hour after the heaviest rain. 


The Neapolitan Journals announce that King Victor 
Emanuel! has ordered a competition to be opened for the 
best monument recalling to mind the late glorious events. 


Paris Letters announce that the Empress will remain 
in mourning for her sister a year, and will only appear at 
such public fetes as are obligatory, and then in white, 
which is half mourning. The body of the Duchess of Alba 
has just left Paris for Spain, where it will be interred in 
the family vault. 


The Boring of Artesian Wells seems to-have been 
carried out with great success in the province of Constan- 
tine, in Algeria ; 50 wells have been opened since 1856, 
which yield, altogether, about 15,000,000 gallons in the 
course of 24 hours. These borings have been executed 
with three sets of boring apparatus only, at an expense, 
exclusive of the cost of the apparatus, of about £110 for 
each of the 50 wells. 


Ever since the Settlement of New Zealand by Euro- 
eans, their attention has been daily called to the pecu- 
iarities of a kind of metallic sand along the shores of New 

Plymouth, in Taranaki. This sand has the appearance of 
fine steel filings, and if a magnet be dropped upon it and 
taken up again, the instrument will be found thickly 
coated with the iron granules. The place where the sand 
abounds is along the base of Mount Egmont, an extinct 
volcano, and the deposit extends several miles along the 
coast, to the depth of many feet, and having a correspond- 
ing breadth. The geological supposition is, that this 
granulated metal has been thrown out of the volcano, 
along the base of which it rests, into the sea, and there 
wr geery The qualities of the ore were tested in Eng- 
and, and the result was eminently satisfactory, and 
several tons have been shipped to that country for more 
conclusive experiments. 


It is stated in The Perth (Scotland) Courier that the 
largest modern deer-forest is that of the Duke of Athole, 
which extends to 100,000 acres. The next is the forest 
of Farquharson of Invercauld, but which is partly under 
sheep and deer, altogether about 130,000 Scotch acres. 
Next towhich ranks Lord Fife’s forest of Mar, about 
60,000 acres. There are a number of other deer-forests 
of muck smaller extent, but the extent is not much in- 
creased of late years ; and by comparison it will be found 
that the extent of ground under deer is now much less 
than one hundred years ago. 


In The John O’Groat Journal is given a curious evi- 
dence of the force of the waves of the sea : 

** To show the force with which the waves were dashed against 
the base of the cliffs on our exposed coast, we may mention that 
& person whose kajil-yard is situated about 100 yards from the 
brink of the cliffs at Iresgoe, which are there upwards of 100 feet 
in hight, found a conger-eel among his cabbages, which had been 
thrown up by the spray to such a hight above the cliff that the 
wind had carried it over 100 yards intervening between the gar- 
den and the c\iff-head, and landed it in the kail-yard ‘ quite con- 
venient.’ ” 

The Queen Dowager of Sweden, who died recently 
of apoplexy while witnessing the performance of a play 
entitled “Life is but Smoke,” was a Mlle. Desideria 
Clary, of a highly respectable family in the south of 
France. Bernadotte was thirty-four when he married 
her; she was seventeen. Her sister Julia had previously 
married Joseph Bonaparte. Bernadotte joined the Lu- 
theran Church; his wife remained a Catholic. She 
stayed in Paris for some time afler his elevation to the 
throne, and was not crowned at Stockholm until the 
Vist of August, 1829. 


Exploit in ge age raising the treasure of the 
steamer Malabar, which was wrecked last summer on 
the coast of Ceylon, the divers worked under water 
through nine feet of sand, and then cut away large iron 
plates, half an inch thick, forming the sides of the mail- 
room of the steamer. Eighty thousand dollars worth of 
treasure were thus obtained in one day. The steamer 
had over $1,500,000 in gold on board, all of which has 
been saved 


An Australian Bird.— Dr. George Bennett, a naturalist, 
who has lately published an account of his twenty-two 
years’ residence in Australia, gives a description of the 
grandest of all Australian birds, the Jabiru, or gigantic 
crane. It grows to be five feet high, and is so rare that 
the Doctor has seen but four skins of the bird during his 
residence there. It is very graceful, has large and bril- 
liant eyes, a beautiful metallic brilliancy of plumage, and 
is easily domesticated. 


Lincoln’s Inn.—It is not often we pay compliments, 
especially to Americans, but we confess we do like com- 
plimenting an honest man when by chance we meet with 
one. We suggest, therefore, with great pride and pleasure, 
that the White House at Washington should change its 
name, and henceforth—out of honor to the President- 
elect, and as a grateful record commemorating his elec- 
tion—be called Lincoln’s Inn.—Punch. 


Unbaptized Children.—A correspondent writes to us 
from Elham, (says The Southeastern Gazelte,) request- 
ing us to state that recently an inhabitant of that place 
lost a young child by death, who had not been baptized. 
The consequence was that the clergyman, when requested 
to do so, refused to read over it the burial service, and 
would not even permit it to be buried in the church-yard 
till after dark, as though the infant had committed felo 
de se, or the burial ground was the property of the oftici- 
ating minister for the time being, instead of belonging to 
the whole body of the parishioners, who have had to pay 
for it twenty times over. Ia a neighboring parish a 
similar incident lately occurred, when the clergyman 
there told the mother that all unbaptized children “ be- 
come hobgoblins after death,” and are not permitted to 
go to heaven. 


The Campbells are—Come.—When Lord Clyde, the 
pacificator of India, who has served with distinction in 
every great battle in which the British have been engaged 
since Corunna, was installed as a peer in the House of 
Lords, besides the hero being a Campbell, the lord bishop 
be Bangor, who read prayers, was a Campbell; the lord 
: — ellor, who presided on the woolsack, was a Camp- 

ells and the new peer was introduced by the Duke of 


Argyll, now lord privy se -hief 5 
Fes a ig d privy seal, and chief of the clan.— 


The Late King of Prussia.—Omnium consensu capar 
tmperit nist tmperasset : all men would have exclaimed 
What an admirable king } , : 4 

: . & he would have made, had he 
never worn the purple! Such is the epitaph, such the 
biography, of Frederick William IV. of Prussta ce 

A mind stored with learning, rich in sensibility, lively 
of wit, warm with kindness, beautifal in feelin ma om 
timent, made him after all but an illustrious re hee ‘His 
fine parts and great acquirements had no adaptation to 
the functions he had to perform. His mind was as a 
light-house, admirably fitted up internally, but with a 
curtain drawn between the kindled lamp and the sea on 
which its light was to be thrown.— Dial. 


We have News from Alexandria of the inauguration 
in the harbor of a floating seamen’s chapel. The vesse] 
is the gift of the Viceroy. From 10,000 to 12,000 British 
sailors annually visit Alexandria. 


The Sale of the late El Hami Pasha’s stud was com- 
menced at Cairo on the 10th ult. The horses have been 
selling at amazing prices. Among others, a stallion, fif- 
teen years of age, and described as having nothing in his 
favor but a tolerable pedigree, fetched £730. 


The Passage of the Boulevard de Sebastopol through 
the city of Paris, and the works shortly going to be ex- 
ecuted on the Quai du Marche-Neuf, will render the re- 
moval of the Morgue necessary, and it is said that it will 
be placed behind the appreach of the Pont-Neuf. 





rang ts have been made for how several thou- 
sands of the homeless fugitives of Syria in the Govern- 
ment buildings of St. Jean d’Acre. 

The Tender of Messrs. Tregelles & Taylor has been 
accepted for the erection at Stratford of an obelisk foun- 
tain, forty feet high, in memory of the late Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, The works, which willinvolve an outlay of £400, 
are to be commenced forthwith. Mr. Gurney, whose 
name will be remembered in connection with the great 
house of Overend, Gurney & Co., was a great benefactor 
to Stratford. 

The Magnum Opus of the British bibliopolic world, the 
eighth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” has at 
last been brought to a close, in its twenty-first volume, 
still leaving an index, which is to be on so elaborate a 
scale as to form a marked feature of itself. The chief 
articles in the final volume are “ War” and “ Welngs _ 
the first by Major-General Portlock, the second by Mr. 
W. H. Russell of Crimean celebrity. Neither is as good 
as it might be ; and it is worth notice, that the article 
which originally impaired the prestige of the work was 
also a military one, being that on “ Army.” 

Several Ladies regularly attend the lectures of profes- 
sors of the University of St. Petersburg, and take notes 
like students: # 














66 * ” 
Family Newspaper. 

A Mammoth Pictorial eof Home Literature, Pure Morality, and 
Practical. Common Sense, in its Sixth Volume, with over 
360,060 constant readers. First and only SUCCESSFUL 
Paper ever published bya LADY. Largest, handsomest, and 
best in the world, for only 75 Centsa Year. AGENTS wanted. 


Ladies, Teachers, or Postmasters. Specimen and particulars 
mailed free. Address HANKINS & CO., New York. 634 


“The Elements of Logie.” 

REVISED EDITION OF THIS EXCELLENT 
4A work by Cuanes K. Tevez, D.D., has just been issued by us 
in connection with Ivison, Phinney & Co. It is adapted to the 
capacity of younger students, and is designed for academies and 
the higher classes of common schools, and has the strongest in- 
dorsement of distinguished men Price 50cents. Specimen cop- 
ies sent by mail on the receipt of this gum. 

CARLTON & PORTER, 
634 No. 200 Mulberry street, New York. 


1861.) 


“BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 


THE “HIGHER LIFE,” SANCTIFICATION, 
OR PERFECT LOVE, 
THE CHRISTIAN'S DUTY, JOY, AND PRIVILEGE, 
Illustrated by 
Sermons, Essays, Correspondences, and Experiences of Talented 
and Devoted Christians of all Denominations. 








The Independent of New York says: “Its pages contain many 
pieces, both selected and original, which are well calculated to 
promote an elevated Christian experience.” 

Published monthly with 32 Pages in each number, at ONE 
DOLLAR per year in advance. 

S2 will secure for One Year the Magazine to any person, and 
The Independent to any new subscriber. 


Address REV. M. FRENCH, 
No. 5 Beckman street, New York 
Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 632-634 zs 


— ORATION ON LA FAVETTE. 
QUUNNER’S ORATION ON LA FAYETTE, 
~ 
GQ UMNER?S ORATION ON LA FAYETTE. 
) 


Neat Pamphlet edition. See Pulpit and Rostrum No. 19, 
Price 10 cents, post-paid. Twelve consecutive numbers, Oue Dole 
No. 19 has a List of all back numbers. 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 25 Howard street, New York. 


“Women of New York.” 


A strictly MORAL and very interesting and curious New 
Book of Female Characters in the city, written bya Lady. 400 
pages, 50 engravings, 26 portraits, fancy binding, mailed free, 
for 81. AGENTS wanted. Ladies, Teachers, or Postmasters, 
Description of Book free. Address HANKINS & CO., New 7. 


lar. 


634 








¥Y THE AUTHOR OF « MINISTERING CHIL- 


DREN 
ENGLAND'S YEOMEN: 

From Life in the Nineteenth Century. By Mari 
CHARLESWORTH, author of “‘ Ministering Children,” etc. 
steel frontispiece and vignette, $1. 

“The pictures are drawn from the homes of the farming people 
of England, and they are full of beauty, tenderness, love, labor, 
suffeting, good, and evil; the various scenes in the daily life of 
the sons and daughters of toil being drawn with great power and 
skill. We have been deeply moved by its perusal, and commend 
it, especially to readers in the country.”—-N. Y. Observer. 

PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. 
y A. L. @. K. 
18mo, four Cuts, 50 cents. 

““* Pride and his Prisoners,’ by A. L. 0. FE , published by Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, teaches a great and good lesson in a story 
so exciting that one can hardly have patience to wait for the end 
of it. The characters are vividly drawn, the truth is set forth 
with earnestness, and the book is one of the best by this excellent 


but unknown author.” 
Just published by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
634 No. 530 Broadway. 


Ae WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
West to sell, by Subscription, some of the most popular 
books published. 
Agents now in our employ are making from $50 to $100 per 
month. J. W. CUNDALL, 
No. 159 Summit street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
N.B.—We want two or three local agents for the state of Mich- 
igan, who can furnish from $300 to $500 capital. To an enter- 
prising man this offersa rare chance to establish a permanent 
and profitable business. 632-635 


A Beautifol Photograph worth S1 offered FREE! 
F\HE CANADIAN INDEPENDENT, A MONTHLY 

magazine, (32 pages 8vo,) published at Toronto, Canada 
West: the only periodical in the interests of Congregationalism 
in the British-American Provinces, British Congregationalists 
in the United States will find in it a well-written monthly 
“Retrospect” of matters connected with the churches and 
benevolent societies, and public events in Europe of special in- 
terest, besides a number of Original Articles and Keviews, and 
carefully selected reading matter suitable for Christian families. 
The January number contains a lifelike Photograph of Rev. Dr. 
Wilkes of Montreal, by Notman of that city. Any person remit- 
ting $1 (and 7 cents to pay the Canadian postage to the frontier) 
will receive the Photograph and the Magazine for one year. 

This isthe time to subscribe! Subscriptions mailed, post-paid, 
to be addressed : “Canadian Independent, Box 468, P.-O., Toronto, 
C.W.” The Congregational Quarterly (Boston) says: “It is a 
welcome visitor to our table filled with short and well- 
written articles . . . and is highly creditable to the enter- 
prise and talent of the denomination on that side of the St. Law- 
rence.” 634" 

HE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published by Dr. Stoner, Phy- 
sician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise on 
the above subject, the cauge of Nervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 
ception of two three-cent stamps. 

Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 619-670 


INSURANCE 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Accumulated Fand...... ; .. 33,700,000 
Paid out for Dividends Declared 1,450,000 


The Company was organized in 1845, upon the purely mutual 
principle. It now possesses more assets for its liabilities than any 
other Life Insurance company in this country. DIVIDENDS are 
declared annually, and gre Parp to aid the insured in settling 
future premiums. Notes are taken fer half of life premiums. 
Papers and information furnished (without charge) by the under- 
signed. DIVIDEND DECLARED January 1, 1866, 45 per cent. 

Jos. L. & L. P. LORD, Agents. 

Oct. 25, 1860. 


EAGLE AND ALBION 
LIFE 


Lovise 
12mo, 























INSURANCE COMPANY, : 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
1807. 


THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
OVER 


50 YEARS. 
Assets - - $25,000,000. 


Income over $5,000 per diem. 





Prospectus, with rates, and every information, can be had on 
application to 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 


No. 44 WALL STREET. 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


631-634 








CASH CAPITAL ............0...00.ces00e $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1860................ 134,402 02 
Sy ANREP hn so artesvepesvacceae sag $631,402 O02 

« 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
MODE oF 
INSURANCE 
DEALERS BECKIVE 
75 PER CENT. OF NET PROFITS, 
WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres'’t. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 582-44" 


PENDE 


THE INDE 


a Ss 
» 4. a tbe th 


a : 
NT. 


Nes. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, New Yerk. : 

Accumulated Assets.................... iy ++ ++ $1,767,133 24 

Income from premiums and interest on investments 

Amount of claims paid on deaths in 1850.......... 242,045 60 

Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, since 

organized, ‘ 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 


Dividends made ANNUALLY, and, being &@ PURELY MUTUAL Com- 
pany, ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 

Husbands can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit ef 
their wives and children. ; 
- MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
CORNELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
GEORGE WILKES, MD. { Medical Examiners. 





Ee 
MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 


usquehanna 
the river which is a notable featu 


climate. Price $5,000 
Sumenane 52d boomeh W. F. WARNER. 
Owego, Jan. 13, 1861. , * "634-637" 


W. M. Hathaway’s 


GREAT BOOK AND PUBLISHING AGENCY 
No, 23 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 


Any Book you see advertised, mo matter where or by whom 
published, will be sent, post-paid, to amy part of the United 
States, on receipt of price in cash or stamps. 


Merchandise of every description at the lowest rates. 
Address 


WwW. M. HATHAWAY. 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, 
No. 23 Anm street, New York, 





633-626 





Chickering & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
(SINCE 1623,) 
Ne. 694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Catckertne established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been eonstructed and finished under 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


40 PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION, 
They also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 


At the World's Fair in Londen, in 1851. 

The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 
be referred to to show of what a class the judges upon this occa- 
sion were composed. 

The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of 
action, and general style ef finish, are unsurpassed by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append : 

GorTrscuALk, J. N. Pyrowowsxi, 

LEOPOLD pz Meyer, J. Benepict, 

ALPRED JAELL, {. SrRAKOSCH, 

Wx. ScHARFENBERG, ULLIEN, 

R. Horrman, ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 

J. Burke, R. Géionrc., 

S. THALBERG, E. Mozto, 

Gustay Satrer, Mme. Lovutsz Apt, 

And many others, 





A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


(e Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “ trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal 
means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “‘name-board” 





> << y 
>) Bostow: 
5 ae 
and upon the “ sounding-board” the address of the firm in full, 





with the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the 
two lines. 

Should any person have in his possession, or become aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same te us would be considered as an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, Schooland Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon application 
te 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
631g No. 694 Broadway, New York. — 


IANOS, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merehandise, at 
the loweat possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 











seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 

MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 

purchase. Pianostuned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue 

For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first im the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details, is 
enabled to guarantee superior excellence and reliability in every 
respect. 612-26teow Pet 


STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 

506 Broadway; 
Nicholas Hetel. 

Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 631 


Raven, Bacon & Co, 


OVERSTRUNG 








Warrreoms, Ne. Opposite St. 





PIANOS, 





We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
can recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 
bility: 

Wrwystow, Lanter & Co., 

Bowen, Hotes & Co., 

Baroxa¥, Burirr & Co., 

Hastencrst & Situ, 

Tuomas Owen & Son, 

Merxick & Bult, 

Cany, Howarp, Sancer & Co.,, 
And others. 


WANREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 


612-634 
____EDUCATION. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
and GYMNASIUM, between City Hail and Packer Insti- 
tute, Rev. Levi Wells Hart, A. M., Rector. 
Instructions ample and thorough. Admittance at any time. 
Circulars, etc., as above. 634* 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, address the Principal, 
626-635 ~ 


E. D. Morean & Co., 
Congate & Co., 

J. H. Rasxsom & Co., 
Bests, Nienors & Co., 
Suetpon, Horr & Co., 
Joszra FouLke’s Sons, 
Ivison, Purnner & Co., 











Miss DMILY NELSON. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
Country Agents Wanted. 


A DAY. AGENTS WANTED, Male or Female. 
lars mailed free. Address 
HANKINS & CO., New York. 


ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


THE NATIVE HOTTENTOT, BUSHMAN, KAFFIR, FINGO, 
and ZOOLOO—Specimens of the}/Human race never before in Am- 
erica—are to be seen at all hours, and at intervals they give 
their FESTIVE and WAR DANCES AND SONGS, DRESSED 
SS ee OF WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS. Also, to be seen 
at urs, 
THE LIVING WHAT IS IT, THIRTY MONSTROUS SNAKES, 








Particu- 





Admission only 25 cents. Children under ten years 15 cents. 
Parquette, 15 cents extra ; Children under cents extra. 

A splendid exhibition of BELGIAN CANARY-BIRDS, entirely 
surrounding one of the large halls of the MUSEUM, will com- 
— - on Monday next, the 28th, and continue through the 

eek. 

OLD ADAMS'S CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE of GRIZZLY and 
other PERFORMING BEARS, and other AMERICAN WILD 
ANIMALS, is daily expected toarrive here, and will be exhibited, 
ia connection with the entire MUSEUM, without extra charge. 

ens ° 














best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be | 


Fitch & Day, 


STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
NO. Ml NASSAU AND 8 BEEKMAN sr., 
NEW YORK. 
_ Particular attention given to orders. 


622e0wet 


EST TROY BELL-FOUNDSRY. 
{Established in 1826.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have con- 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner with their 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimen- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for a circular. Address 

628-26teow* A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


D® 4RsHALEs HEADACHE 
AND 
CATARRH SNUFF 


Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty- 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the Cavaran, CoLp IN THE Heap, the Heapacue, and all CATaRRa- 
AL Arrections. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. A fac- 
simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS. BOWEN of 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 















620-26teow 


BROWN & WHITE'S 


TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
. Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facto- 
ries, etc., Varying in size from 50 to 5,000 Bs. War- 
ranted Superior to any other Bell in 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 12% cents per Bb. For full 
teeta relative to the Size, Keys, 
tangings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 












NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 


New Yoas. 


(Box 488 P.-0.) 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTISTS; 
No. 376 Grand st., (North Side,) 
(Two doors from Norfolk,) 
NEW YORK, 
No. 257 Fulton strect, oppesite Clinton, Brooklyn. 
627-652 








EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S 
GENUINE COD-LIVER OIL, 
For Consumption, Screfula, etc. 
from Yresh Livers by 
HEGEMAN & CO., Davaoists anp CuEmists, 


Warranted pure, and prepared 





625-637 2. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 
SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—HEGEMAN & 


CO.’S BENZINE, for the instant removal of grease spots, 
paints, ete., etc., and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, ete., 
equal to new, without injury to color or fabric. Sold by drug- 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the ooantes. 


W. H. Parsons & Bro., 


PAPER-DEALERS, NO. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Book, News, Man- 
illa, and Hanging Papers, and are prepared toexecute all orders 
with dispatch. Envelop and Colored Papers also kept in stock, 
and made to order. 

Ceuntry newspapers will find it to their intercat te send us 
their orders, as we always have their various sizes and weights. 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


AND 





Melodions & Harmoniums | vrxousTERy WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITU RE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment in 
New York, 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 

Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 

621-646 T. BROOKS & CO. 


~ SPEAKING PIPES 


AND 


Patent Alarm Whistles, 


Fitted up at Short Notice by the 
MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
WILLIAM OSTRANDER, No. 158 William street, near Ann. 
632-634 


Oval Frames, 
PIER AND MANTEL GLASSES. PORTRAIT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPH FRAMES, IN EVERY STYLE. 
GARDNER & CO.; 
No. 110 Bowery, New York. 








The most extensive manufacturers of Oval Frames in the 
United States. This is the place to get your Looking-Glasses 
and Picture-Frames. 622-634 

TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


VIE ADVERTISER, HAVING BEEN RE- 
stored to health in a few weeks by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung affection, 
and that dread disease, Consumption, is anxious to make known 


to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the prescription 
used, (free of charge.) 
using the same, which they will find a 
tron, AstuMA, Broncuitis, ete. 
in sending the Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread 
information which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try lis remedy, as it will cost them nothing, 
and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 

Rey. EDWARD A, WILSON, 
Williamsburg, 
632-635 Kings county, New York. 


ALUABLE TO ALL WHO USE THE PEN OR 
PENCIL.—Saaver’s Patent Eraser and Burnisiter, Pex- 
om SHARPENER, etc., ali neatly combined in one small, tasteful 
form. 
“It is a most ingenious contrivance, answering $0 many pur- 
poses entirely.” —Independent. 
“Itt gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without sviling 
the fingers in the least.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Tt is a very nice contrivance, and will be found wmeful on 
every writing-desk.”—Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., of Yale College. 
For sale by all Stationers. Send for a Circular. 
634 A. G. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 


—-- 


i Agents Wanted. 


A® ENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF 
New England 


with the directions for preparing and 
scree Cure for Consemp- 


The only object of the advertiser 











To canvaes for the 


Most Popular and Saleable Books Published, 
to whom the 
LARGEST COMMISSION WILL BE PAH). 
For particulars of Agency address 
Cc. R. CHAFFEE, 
No. 73 Main street, 
632-635 Springfield, Mass. 


OR BILIOUS‘ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


TAKE DR. GANFORD'S 
Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 











rected, will keep the skin soft in the < et weather. 
Only cen’ 
mae oe O0. ant Crag, 
Nos. 161, 399. 511, and 756 Broadway. 
TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
Ss AINE UNRY SHARP, GLASS-ST 
No. 216 Sexen Avewen, Now York. 





call attention te his New 
Deors. 603-655 


Asn se: 


FOR PURIFYING THH 

- The health of the human system de 
pends almost entire poe 
the state of the blood. If the vitatizing fluid which pervades covery 


BARSAPARTI 
THE VERY BEST REMEDY wer 
BLOOD. 


tissue, every membrane, fiber, filament, gland, or other or 
primary or subsidiary ; if the body be cliarged with the clement 
of disease, sickness must be the consequence, and until the 
Causes of Disease 

existing in the blood are eradicated, no per 
expected. It is here that the powerful Guanetteter sane 
ties of this medicine are manifested ; its searching operation 
reaches the CAUSES of disease, and the cures it performs are thepe- 
fore radical and thorough. 

Prepared and sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 106 
Fulton street, New York. : 

For sale also by Druggists generally. 634 


Concentrated Leaven ah 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Ete., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 








Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA S8T., BOSTON. 





Cencentrated Leaven 
Is the re sult of careful chemical research. Brean of all kinda, 
mace by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has aa 
agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois- 


ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepara- 
tion for the oven need not exceed ten minutes. 





See Directions In cach Package for making Broak- 
fast and Tea Rolls; Loaf Bread; Brown Bread; Buckwheat 


Cakes ; Sponge Cake ; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake; 
Webster Cake ; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake ¢ 


Graham Bread ; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Cham- 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles; Election Cake ; 
Seft Sugar Ginger Bread ; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread; Su- 
ver Cake ; Doughnuts ; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake ; Geld 
Cake ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; and every variety of 
Pastry. 
For sale by all the principal druggists and grocers 
GEORGE Hl. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 
No. 189 Pearl Street, New York. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at reta#l 
by 


632¢¢ 





IN THE 


JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
New York, 





It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our promineat 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and feund to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME 

PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially en- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of buca- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some ether fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe- 
rience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


FINE ART 8. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 


Ne. 694 BROADWAY, 
WM. AUFERMANN, 
Director. 


AND PHOS- 





COR. FOURTH STREET, 
New York. 





The Professors of the AcAnrures or Peston at Berlin, Daessel- 
dorf, Munich, and Dresden, in Germany, have long been desirous 
of making the American public acquainted with the Works af 
their Living Artists of eminence, and they have finally concluded 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in the city of 
New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangement 
with Mr. AUFRRMANN to act as Director of this new Institution. 

The Collection of Paintings now presented to the public, is ene 
of the finest and most valuable ever exhibited in this country. 
K will be kept up by new accessions from time to time from the 
hands of Living Masters. 

Kvery painting exhibited will be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secure the public against imposition, a Special Committee hag 
been appointed for each of the cities from which the paintings 
are sent. Nothing will be shipped to New York for exhibition 





which has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com- 
mittees, and they will scrupulously reject every painting net 
particularly deserving of merit. At the head of these Commit- 
tees are the following well-known names 

Professor Seuraper, 

sd KReETSCHMAR, 

Max Scnmipr, 
Meyer Von Baemen, 
H. Escuxr, 
Professor Em. Levurze, 

bed ANDR. ACHENRBACH, 
G. Huesyxer, 

bd J. W. Lanpiar, 
Professor Roprrt Kummes, in Dresden. 

be BURENER, af 
Disrz,in Munich. 
By the adoption of the coprse thus marked out, and which fs 


in Berlin. 


" 


| in Duesseldorf. 


|} specially provided for in the contract between Mr. AUPSRMANS 


and the various Academies, 


The International Art Institution 


will be placed on the same footing and conducted on the same 
plan as the Academies of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
amd Italy. 

Amateurs in the Fine Arts who may be desirous to purchasa, 
may rest assured that originals only will be found in this Gal- 
lery, and they will be warranted as such, 


| Eminent artists in America, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 


| land, and Italy have kindly offered their encouragement to this 
| institution, by contributing their works to this Gallery, in order 
| to make it what it was intended to be—/nternational in tho wwe 
sense of the word. 
Informatien in regard to 
Open day and evening. 
626-670" 


prices may be had at the office, 
Admission Twenty-five conts, 





“ws & 


WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES ! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRICES, 
At the Old Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STREET. 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(Formercy wits anp Successors to Jackson & Mayr.) 

We are selling more watches than ever before. Our stock 
contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
Misses. , 

‘NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD.“@e 
fe would aleo invite special attention to our large stock of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silvor- 
lated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Weddigg and 
Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mall, 


625-637 
J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


FULTON AY., COR. OF NAVY aT 











BROOQKLY*S- 


N.B.—Late Manufacturer fer . 
( rears ty "over Fourteen Years for Tf. 
BROOKS.) 


At this Fstablishn™at, the oldest in the city, having manu- 
fagtured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit 4 continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give ontire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. 

631tf 





JONAS BROOK & BRO'S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS. 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 











This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not imt- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbors or solid, im 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturer” 


a WM. HENRY SMITH, 
634-2iteow Nes. 32, 34, and 36 Vesoy Street, N. ¥- 


E EPIPHANY, PHILADHEL- 
Cae oie ) = Ma this church, (where the late Rev. 
Dudley A. Tyng officiated,) beautifully illustrated in a Steree- 
scopic Picture. Plain 25 cents; handsomely colored 38 cemtss 
Sent by oraill without extra charge. N 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 


634 No. 728 Ohestnut street, Philadelphia. 








Editors’ Book Fable. 


Ture are two classes of ' Jocks which i 
Imnportant that the Ameri jen people, and nokee 
men of intelligence arq infuence in public affairs, 
should study careful’ y in these times of political agi- 
tatic m ;—the one, oooks describing with candor and 
Adelity the socal, morai, and ecenomical working of 
slavery,—thc other, books recording the opinions of 
the fathers of liberty touching slavery, and that Consti- 
tution and Union which slavery now brings into 
jeopardy. Of the first class, we would particularly 
recommend the three volumes of Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, giving his observations and experiences 
during an extended tour in the slaveholding section 
of the country. These books are written with entie 
eancor, and are reliable in every particular. They 
are not the preductien of a zealous abolitionist, but 
of a scientific traveler. Every man who would com- 
prehend slavery as it is, shonid read them carefully. 

Of the second ‘class, first in importance should be 
Rmamed the Madison papers, which contain the fullest 
aecount of the doings of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution. These, however, are not easily 
within the reach of private individuals, and must or- 
dinarily be sought for in public libraries. 

A compendious political history of the United 
States has been prepared with fairness and good 
judgment by Mr. A. W. Young, and is published by 
Derby & Jackson, under the title of the American 
Statesman. This embodies many decuments and 
facts important to be revived and circulated at this 
juncture. Tt will be found very convenient and use- 
fal as a book of reference upon many points now at 
issue before the public. 

Towle’s History and Analysis of the Constitution, 
published by Little & Brown, and for sale at No. 61 
Walker street, is also a useful and impartial manual, 
upon the Constitution alone. Its condensed sum- 
mary cf the debates in the Constitutional Convention, 
and of judicial-decisions under the Constitution, has 
a special value for reference at the present time. 

Bat in connection with current events, we have 
found ourselves much interested of late in the study 
ef Jefferson's works. As Thomas Jefferson is the 
recognize 1 father of the American Democracy, his 
@pinions on slavery and the obligations ef the Consti- 
tation have a special significanee. His complete 
Works are now accessible at a moderate cost. Their 
title is: 

“THE WRITINGS OF, THOMAS JEFFERSON, being his Autobiogra- 
phy, Correspondence, Reports, Messages, Addresses, and other 
writings, official and private. Published by order of Congress 
from the Original Manuscripts in the Department of State. With 
Explanatory Notes, and a copious Index to each volume, as well 


asa General Index to the whole. By the Editor, H. A. Wasu- 
mOrTOoN.” 


These are published in nine comely octavo volumes, 
by the enterprising house of Derby & Jackson. Each 
volume has a separate index, and the ninth volume 
has an additional index, which is very complete, for 
the whole series. 

Jefferson, as is well known, was not a member of 
the Constitutional Convention, being then absent at 
Paris. He raised not a few objections to the Consti- 
tation when it first came to his notice. These were 
mainly in the direction of popular liberty. Ie disliked 
the perpetual re-eligibility 6f the President—as mak- 
ing him a sort of “ Polish king.” But that objection 
is practically null. Jefferson would have had incor- 
porated in the Constitution a bill of rights, “ providing 
clearly, and without the aid of sophism, for freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, protection against 
standing armies, restriction of monopolies, the eternal 
and unremitting force of the habeas corpus law, and 
trials by jury in all matters of fact triable by the laws 
ef the land, and not by the laws of nations.” Most 
of these points are embraced in the subsequent amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 

But while thus freely criticising the instrument, 
Jefferson came heartily to its support, and his 
Writings contain much lucid and able discussion 
wpen its leading features. There is a traditional 
prejudice against Jefferson as ademagogue. A quaint 
New England minister, upon his death-bed, gave as 
evidences of his faith, that he loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and hated the devil and Tom Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration. Time, however, has softened this en- 
mity of the old Federalism toward the name and 
felicy of Jefferson. While we cannot accept the 
eulogistic and almost partisan biography by Dr. IL. S. 
Randall (also published by Derby & Jackson) as the 
final adjudication of history upon his character, we 
are sure that the study of his own writings and cor- 
respondence will highten the respect of intelligent 
men for Thomas Jeffersor, as a sincere advocate of 
popular liberty, and a political philosopher of profound 
sagacity. While his works are wanting in the high- 
est religious element, they exhibit a regard for jus- 
tice, honor, and sound morality, and a devotion to 
great principles, above the devices of mere politicians. 

The writings of Jefferson cover a wide range of 
topics at a most important era of the country. But 
they are worthy of special study at the present time; 
for their wise and patriotic views of Constitutional 
freedom, and theixy stern opposition to slavery. Those 
who claim to be disciples of Jefferson need some new 
lessons from their master. We cannot refrain frem 
expressing our obligations to the publishers who have 
brought out these works in a form so attractive and 
substantial. 











Commercial and Financial. 





WALL STREET TINKERING. 


It is quite unnecessary for us to say that we have grea; 


n 





| 


pespect for the merchants of this city, nor is it improper | 
for us to hint that we sometimes wish they were a little | 


more deserving of it. Leigh Hunt says—if we may be 
perdoned a literary allusion in the commercial column of 


@ newspayer—that he never thinks of the Americans | 


without fancying a long counter all along the seaboard, 


from Maine to Florida, with the people ranged behind it | 
ready for traffic with all comers. It sometimes seems as | 
if our beloved countrymen were ready to sell anything, | 


and that the only accepted rule of life is, that the chief 
end of man is trade. ‘Trade, undoubtedly, is a good 
thing, but there are others worth caring for, as, for 


instance, a decent respect for ourselves, and a decent | 


regard for the rights of others. Our merchants, we are 
sorry to say, seem to forget this rather too often. 

On Friday last a meeting was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at the call of some of our leading merchants, 
where a series of resolutions were passed, and commit- 
tees of other leading merchants appointed to carry them 
out. We need not copy those proceedings, as it is only 
mecessary to say that a memorial to Congress was 
adopted, expressive of the usual and very proper devotion 





to the Union, of regret at the present unhappy aspect of | 
affairs, and a recommendation of the monstrous proposi- | 
tion for conciliation made by the Border-States Coin- | 


mittee. This memorial is to be circulated for signatures, 
and having for its sanction seme of the “ heaviest” names 
in town, and among them several Republicans—wealthy, 
venerable, and Christian men, the list, no doubt, will be 
a long one. We beg any reader of The Independent to 
take this article into careful consideration before he 
signe it. 

In the first place, what’s the use? It is not yet three 
months since the people of these Northern states decided, 
by the largest and most intelligent vote ever given by a 


free people, that Human Bondage in this country ought | 


not to be, and should net be extended. It was no hasty 
judgment. The subject has been discussed for twenty 


years ; ever since, indeed, the first filibuster ran away | 
from justice in the Southwestern states to find an asylum | 
in Texas, where the first scheme of national piracy was | 
concocted and consummated fer the purpose of making | 
an outlet for American slavery upon a virgin soil. Banks, | 
Tariffs, Sub-Treasuries, Free Trade—no question of na- | 


tional politics has ever received so thorough a sifting as 
this, and none has ever been so thoroughly understood, 
as none ever deserved to be, for all together have nothing 
like the same importance. So discussed and so understood, 
in the light of the intellect, the light of the heart, and the 
light of the conscience, at last, after long years of strug- 
gle, long years of waiting, long years of devotion to a 
great and holy cause, it has been decided by the votes of 
nearly twomillions of freemen. And that judgment is 


irreversible. It is well to understand that. The vote that | 


decided that American slavery should never again be ex- 
tended, was a moral conviction. Out of that eighteen 
hundred thousand men, there was only here and there a 
man who did not fold up in his ballot a sacred sense of 
duty done—and, excepting that man here and there, they 
would a}l do precisely the same thing to-morrow, if the 
thing were to be done over agair, only with probably 


; and caused the banks West and South to fail. 


more fervor, and even a deeper sense of the solemnity of 


the act. Now what is the use of trying it over again ? 
The only result can be to reopen a question already de- 
cided, and on which the people are ready, whatever 
political leaders may be, to join issue now with the rebels 
in arms against the Government, and settle for ever. 

But even if it were wise to renew the struggle upon 
this question, can there be the least hope that what is 
claimed by the Border-States Committee will ever be 
granted? Not the least—not the faintest shadow. That 
which is called a compromise, is not a compromise, but a 
Concession. A compromise is something yielded on beth 
sides. This is an ignominious concession on one side, 
and an insolent and cruel compulsion on the other. It 
demands not only more than was evet granted before, but 
it insists that a Constitutional guaranty shall be given 
that the grant shall -be perpetual. It demands not merely 
that slavery shall not be prohibited in territory south of 
36° 30, but it claims that by the fundamental law of the 
Constitution it shall be considered as legably existing not 
only %n all territory now belonging to the Union, but in all 
‘territory that ever shall belong to it. If the day after 
euch an amendment was carried, we should acquire 
Hayti, er Jamaica, or Mexice, orthe Sandwich Islands, or 
any other territory on the face of the globe, south of 
36° 30’, slavery on that day would be a legal institution 
there, by the fact of its arinexation, in spite of its previous 
condition, in gpite of the wishes and the habits of its peo- 
ple, in spite of its climate, its soil, or its productions, and 
Congress and the Territorial Government are prohibited 
FOR EVER from interfering in any way with its existence. 
The proposivion is perfectly monstrous, and a people that 
should accede to it, may well expect that God will forget 
them who have so forgotten themselves and his laws; 
and he surely will. The Committee in the Chamber of 
Commerce, when this memorial was prepared, should 
have added anether resolution to the series, and appointed 
still another comunittee of distinguished merchants to 
take up a collection om the spot, and circulate a sub- 
scription paper for the purpose of erecting im Wall street 
a magnificent silver statue consecrated to “ Diana of the 
Ephesians.” The experiment of self-government is indeed 
a lamentable failure, if after sixty years of trial it shall be 
proved that the only element of cohesion in the Republic 
is the perpetuation of human bondage. 


SECESSION AND THE CURRENCY. 


Immediately after the Presidentia] election, South Car- 
olina began to take steps to carry out her previous threats 
of secession, and passed an act suspending the law re- 
quiring her banks to keep a certain amount of specie. 
This was a suspicious circumstance, and created fear of 
a general suspension at the South. 

This soon took place. The banks of Virginia suspended 
on the 20th, and those ef Baltimore on the 22d. Philadel- 
phia followed the same exam;le. 

A panic was now fairly inaugurated. Many of the 
banks at the West succumbed, and in a few days West- 
ern currency generally had seriously depreciated, except in 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, anil New England. These 
still held out, but felt the force of the panic, and quailed 
under it. The banks in New York curtailed two mil- 
lions in a few days, Boston did the same, and four mil- 
lions were at once withdrawn. This contraction added 
to the general distress and alarm, and all business was 
brought to a dead siand. So sudden and violent a shock 
was never felt before. It came like a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky. 

The suspension of all the Northern banks secmed at 
first inevitable, but one favorable circumstance warded 
off this calamity. There was no demand for the ship- 
ment of specie abroad. Had there been, even to a limited 
extent, universal suspension would have been unavoid- 
able. The effect of this was soon seen. New York ral- 
lied, and as there was now no danger in issuing notes, 
the banks extended their discounts, and relieved the 
money market. Boston did the same. The specie, in a 
short time, began to pour in from England in great 
abundance, and the panic ceased. 

Secession, in the meantime, advanced with rapid strides, 
until several states had been“ resolved” out of the Union. 

Such are the general facts which connect secession 
with the currency of the country ; but the misfortune of 
the case is that the disunion movement is in itself so 
portentous and alarming, as for the present to divert 
public attention from the currency so entirely, that those 
lessons we ought to learn in relation to our monetary 
system may be wholly lost. 

The question which should come up and be fairly an- 
swered is this: Why should secession so affect our eurren- 
cy, and why should the banks of South Carolina suspend ? 
If they were in a sound condition, why should threats of 
secession, made by their own state, cause them to suspend 
specie payments? From statements made by these banks 
in November, we learn they owed, in the aggregate, for 
their circulation, $7,311,000; for deposits, $3,454,000 ; 
total, $10,765,000. Against this, they had but $1,227,000 
in specie. That is, they had less than twelve cents on the 
dollar for their immediate liabilities. Of é¢ourse they 
suspended. What else could they have done? If no 
secession had been threatened, ao alarms excited, they 
would have been barely able to sustain their credit. But 
when they had eight times as much to pay as they had 
means of paying, and public confidence had become 
impaired, suspension was the only alternative. Had their 
banks been in possession of specie to an amount equal to 
but one-fourth of their liabilities, as they most assuredly 
ought, they need not have suspended at all. As things 
were, their currency was s0 wanting in strength and 
stability, that as soon as any alarm existed, it broke down. 
So of the Southern states generally, excepting the banks 
of New Orleans, which had a large amount of specie. 

But why should the Philadelphia banks suspend en the 
first approach of danger? A reference to official returns 
will show. These banks owed, fer circulation and de- 
posits, eighteen millions, and had but four millions in 
specie. How could they stand the smallest pressure? 

Why were the New York banks put in such trepidation by 
threats of disunion? Becanse they were painfully con- 
scious ef their inherent weakness with a debt of ninety- 


| five millions for circulation and deposits, which might be 


called for instantly, ani only nineteen millions of specie 
to pay with. So was it all over the North. 

Returns made of the condition of all the banks in Mas- 
sachusetts, out of the city of Boston, onthe Ist of Decem- 
ber, show that they owed— 

For circulation............. 


.. +e. $16,515,807 
For deposits.... ; 


8,463,895 


$24,979,702 

Specie in banks , 1,592,163 

That is, they had six cents four mills on the dollar! 
the city of Boston, December 3d, the banks stood— 


Circulation . . $7,159,377 
Deposits........ .. .17,327,850 


$24,787,227 
Speeic. - : . 3,563,157 
Or about fourteen cents on the dollar! Average for the 
currency of the whole state, less than ten cents four mills 
on the dollar! 

The Providence banks had e'ght per cent. of specie on 
their immediate liabilities; the other banks of Rhode 
Island had only six per cent. Such was the condition of 
the currency in the “‘soundest states” of the Union, (ex- 
cepting Louisiana,) and but for the fact of an entire ab- 
sence of foreign demand for specie to pay balances, the 
whole currency of the nation would have exploded as im 
1857. 

The secession disturbance is to the currency of 1560 
what the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company was 
to the previous crisis of 1857, the spark that ignited the 
magazine ; and would have been as disastrous as that, 
but for the circumstance just mentioned. The explosive 
materials were the same. 

But there is still another thing to be considered. Why 
are the merchants of New York suffering to-day so im- 
mensely in their exchanges? Is it from secession? Not 
at all, except as that impaired confidence in the banks, 
Why five 


| per cent. exchange between Chicago and New York? 


Because the state of Illinois possesses a currency witha 


| specie basis of only ten cents oa the dollar; and her 
| banks cannot pay specie ; and her depreciated currency 


| must be taken in payment for debts, if they are to be paid 


| 


| 





at all, and sold for the most it will bring for Eastern 
funds. Certainly this is the true explanation of the 
matter; this is the light in which it should be viewed. 
Such is the great cause of embarrassment and loss. If 
the currency of the nation had been sound, all that the 
secessionists have done, or could do, would produce but 
little commercial distress. All who had debts due them 
from the South would have suffered, for the South is 
bankrupt, and could not have paid now, secession or no se- 
cession. But why should the trade of the East and theWest, 
which constitutes more thau three-fourths of the whole, 
be prostrated, and such general derangements result in the 
free states? There is no reason whatever, except that 
the currency of the country is universally defective, and 
in no ways adapted to meet any emergency. While all 
goes on sinoothly, we do not feel the deficiency, but the 
first disaster, however small, impairing public confidence, 
breaks it down, and the business of the country suffers 
immensely. This has been our experience in the past, and 
will be in the future, if we persist in keeping up our 
present unsafe monetary system. 

Nine-tenths of all the loss anising from the secession 
movement, whatever the result, will be from our having 
a currency so poor in the element of value. 

Business men should ponder this subject, for there 
is no hope of improvement until they so far understand 
their own jutercsts, and the interests of the people, as to 








believe that our currency must be placed on a more se- 
cure basis. At present, as a general fact, those most in- 
terested are so uninformed in :egard to our banking sys- 
tem that they are quite indifferent respecting it. While 
this state of things continues, the business of the coun- 
try must sufer the cons*quences, It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to observe that a movement in the right direction 
has commenced. A Board of Currency, in this city, 
has been formed for the purpose of diffusing in- 
formation on the subject, and seeuring a much-needed 
reform, and business men generally, East and West, are 
discussing our present defective banking operations. 

The Banks of New York, connected with the Clearing- 
House Association, resolved, at their meeting on the 21st 
of November, that after the Ist of February next every 
bank in the Association shall “ have at all times on hand 
in specie an amount equal to one-fourth ef its net liabili- 
ties.” This is a step the right way, and the movement 
comes from the right quarter—from the banks them- 
selves. Troe, the proportion required is very small 
almost ridiculously se; but the principle established by 
this action is a goed one, and if carried out to its full ex- 
tent, will effect ail that is desired. For, be it borne in 
mind, there is only one essential defect in our currency 
system : that is, that the banks do not keep enough spe- 
cie to make their currency convertible ; and hence, as 
soon as public confidence is at all impaired, and their 
circulation is presented for redemption, they are obliged 
to commence a violent and sudden contraction, which at 
once produces distress in the money market, and if per- 
sisted in, causes general bankruptcy and ruin. 

With ten or twenty cents on the dollar—and the banks 
throughout the country seldom have more—it is utterly 
impossible for them to convert their currency into specie 
ina time of panic. They can only cancel it by taking it 
in in payment of debts due them, and then laying it by 
in their vaults until the pressure has passed by. This 
of course makes money scarcer and scarcer from day 
to day, until at length it becomes impossible to pay 
debts, property falls, and there is a general derangement 
in business affairs. 

All this should be well understood, and the friends of a 
stable currency should keep their eyes steadily fixed on 
a single point, namely, the proportion between the actual 
specie on hand and the aggregate immediate liabilities of 
the banks, for on this the safety of the public depends. 

Had we retained in our currency one-fifth part of the 
gold we have received from California the last ten years, 
we should have had no panic. Why have we not done 
so? Why has all our gold been sent off to England and 
other foreign countries? Simply because we have filled 
all the channels of circulation with paper money based 
on a small per-centage of specie, and thus driven away our 
gold; and now we are receiving our punishment, which, 
though severe, is well-deserved. Qur industry is pros- 
trated by the prostration ef our currency, and after in- 
finite mischief has been done, we are importing from 
England the specie we ought never to have sent away, 
and as it comes back we feel relieved! 

But who is to blame for all this? Thebanks? No; 
the people themselves. We make laws establishing 
banks and authorizing them to get out just as much cur- 
rency as they can, without requiring them to keep specie 
wherewith to redeemit. We allow them to keep out the 
largest possible amount of circulation with the least 
possible amount of coin, so that when there is any 
serious cal] for specie they must curtail, until bankruptcy 
and ruin spread over the land. The banks are not to 
blame. They do just what we authorize them to do, and 
until we change our laws—we are the victims of our own 


folly. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company is out with a statement of its condition at the 
close of the year, as usual, in which we see a verification of what 
we have on several occasions predicted, namely : that its system 
of doing business, judiciously applied, tends to stability and reli- 
ability, by a law as inevitable as the laws of gravitation. 

Amid the chaos which has prevailed in underwriting spheres, it 
is no small credit to the management of this Company and no in- 
considerable proof of the inherent strength of the “ participation 
system,” that it has steadily maintained its steadfastness to usages 
which have been, until quite recently, adwitted by all capable 
underwriters to be essential to the security of INsURER and IN- 
SURED, and to a tariff of rates which was claimed by the same 
parties with equal unanimity to be indispensable to the integrity 
of the business. 

“Competition is the life of business.” This is a maxim that 
we accept as one of the vital promoters of enterprise in this coun- 
try ; but that is a sad perversion of the sentiment contained in 
the maxim whieh inaugurates a mere senseless opposition or ri- 
valry, destitute of all business calculation, and which, as we see, 
results in the death of business, by the annihilation of those in- 
stitutions against which it is aimed, or the exhaustion and ul- 
timate suicide of those who adopt it. 

The Continental Insurance Company, with unwavering faith 
in the principles of equity and security upon which it is estab- 
lished, redoubling its energies in the course of its deliberate 
adoption, and free from those hysterical fears which have led 
other companies, during the past eighteen months, to surrender 
the principal safeguard of their business—remunerative rates— 
through fear of being overcome by the enterprise or recklessness 
of others in the business, has held steadily on its way ; dis- 
charging with promptness its bonds of indemnity in cases of loss ; 
adding to its guarantce fund considerably more than the ratio of 
its increasing line of risks; and, after dividing to its customers 
three-fourths of all its net profits, affording to its stockholders a 
liberal eompensation for the use and exposure of their capital ; 
and at the close of the year 1860, a year of unusual disaster by 
fire, after having paid a much larger amount for losses than ever 
before during any one year, stands sound and firm and unim- 
paired in every item of its organization—more popular than ever 
before, and more deserving of popular favor than ever before. 

This is what we call an INsvgance Company. The statement 
of the Company which we publish below will tell its own story. 
Several other companies in this city have adopted the Continen- 
tal system during the past two years, and they need only to 
observe its inflexible adherence to rules and rates (we hope their 
own wisdom has already led them to do this) to secure the Con- 
tinental’s success, 

Statement of the position of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany of the city of New York, January J, 1861: 


ASSETS. 
Cash 
Real Estate Ter we sb dale 
Loans on mortgages, first lien on Real Estate, worth 
over $1,388,950... . : wile se 
Loans on stocks of solvent institutions, 
$218,459 37, (payable on demand,)........ 
Stock and Bonds owned by the Company.... 
Interest on loans due and unpaid (since paid) 
Premiums due. ; ; 


$25,555 67 
60,750 00 
641,800 00 
worth 
: 164,300 00 
103,250 00 
20,748 62 

8,347 99 


$1,024,752 28 
LIABILITIRFS. 
Losses unpaid, and all other liabilities of every de- 
scription. : ; ape e at 
Losses paid during the year 1860 


MONEY MARKET. 


The supply of money increases rapidly on the market. Much 
capital is being liberated from active employment, and rates for 
loans on call or short time ar@low. At 6 per cent. the supply of 
money on callis large; and we observe much leas difficulty about 
securities than recently, and the rising stock market renders all 
active stocks acceptable to money-lenders as collaterals. 

The banks bave increased their specie and decreased their loars 
at the sametime. The contraction of loans lags week was three 
millions, while the increase of specie is as much ; the amount in 
bank being thirty millions, daily average ; and the actual amoutt 
much larger. By the Ist March the banks will hold, it is ex- 
pected, forty millions. 

The new issue of Treasury notes will take out of bank $5,000,- 
000; but the abstraction will be only temporary—the Treasury’s 
necessities compelling it to disburse immediately. 

The Government have been successful in placing this new issue 
at improved terms. The $5,000,000 were awarded as follows 
$10,000 at..... 8% per cent. $782,500 at 10 per cent, 

30,000 at... ae do. 265,000 at 10 do. 

12,000 » .-. 9% do. | 568,000 at... .103¢ do, 

140,000 at... . : do. 1,377,000 at 10% do. 
65,000 at... ... 9% do. | 1,750,500 at... 11 do. 


Total $5,000,000 

Over twelve millions were offered on terms ranging from 8% 
to 12percent. The average rate of the new issue is 10% per 
cent., which is some improvement en that at which the previous 
issue was raised, yet it shows how much the credit of the Govern 
ment has been diminished by its inefficient character. 

The exports are sufficiently large to keep dewn the rates of 
foreign exchange, which have not been raised by the large 
import of specie. The rate for 60-day bankers’ sterling bills is 
106, which leaves a large profit on the importation of specie. 
This must therefore continue some time lenger, notwithstanding 
the rising rates of discount in the European money market. 
Francs are 5,40@5,35, for 60-day bills. The rates of discount 
prevalent in Wall st., outside the banks, are 8@10 ® cent., for 
prime paper, which is scarce. Good names range at 10@i2 
% cent., and some at 15, The best single names are 10@12 8 
cent. 

Domestic exchange with the West is improving rapidly, and 
the large returns for breadstuffs received and shipped is enriching 
all the Western sections of the country, while the Southern 
states are blocking up their commerce, impeding exchange, and 
will ultimately starve themselves out. 

The steamer Asia, on Saturday, brought $1,700,000 in specie, 
which has to be added to the reported amount of specie in 
bank. The mint is slowly proceeding with the recoinage of 
foreign coin, and were it not for the banks loaning on mint cer- 
tificates, the delay would be very inconvenient and damaging. 
Mint certificates are counted as bullion or specie by the 
banks. The Federal law requiring only American coin to be 
a lawful tender should be repealed—temporarily at least. 


STOCKS. 


The market has become very buoyant. The stock dealers and 
brokers are not only strong Union men, but no longer fear that 
the Union can be broken up, The $5,000,000 new issue of 
Treasury notes was all taken by Northern men, and at an 
average of 105, per cent., while the 12 per cent. motes have been 
sold at a premium ef 24@3 per cent. State stocks also are 
improving, but it is the railway shares that attract the most 
demand. It is now more easy to obtain loans on them, and at 
the low rate of 6 per cent., and this with the increasing confid 
ence felt in @ returpg to sobriety in the public mind, bas led to g 





| arrival. 





THE INDEPEN DEN?. 


a rise in price, which would leave the sellers on time considera- 
bly minus. 

The transactions are very large, and are quite in contrast with 
the supposed depression in trade. That depression only applies 
to the Southern states, and to no other, 


DRY GOODS. 

Trade is beginning to move, and the bright prospects which 
appear at the West make some amende for the cloudiness of the 
South. Yet the Southwestern dealers are on here, and making 
some purchases. Domestic prints of spring styles are being dis- 
played. The styles usually wanted by the South are not pre- 
sented, While the darker kinds usually wanted by the West are 
in good variety of display. A large consumption of this descrip 
tion of goods is anticipated. The prices open at lower rates than 
last year. Domestic staple cotton goods are in rather better 
demand, brown goeds rather higher, and bleached goods lower 
in price. The city jobbers are the chief buyers. Drills are 
active for export and shipping to San Francisco. Domestic 
woolens are more active There are buyers here from 
8t. Louis, Pittsburg, and the West generally. Delaines move 
moderately, Silk mixtures and fancy cassimeres generally 
are attracting more attenti Prices favor the buyer at 
present ; the supply of all kinds of woolen clothing materials being 
very abundant. In respect of foreign goods, there is scarcely any- 
thing doing. The importations are mostly stored. Linens and 
fancy woolens and worsteds are the most wanted. French silks 
and cloths for the coming season are not offered. Ribbons, also, 
of the new importation are kept closed up. The clothing trade 
buys moderately. Orders for the spring importation have been 
much curtailed, and the supply of goods will be limited se as to 
keep up the prices of all desirable styles. The East, North, and 
West will, however, require their peculiar supplies in usual 
extent, 





Kansas.—The Senate has p d the bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a state with the free constitution, 
but with an amendment which carries the bil! back to the 
House, and which will cause a delay of several days or 
weeks, and may defeat it, The amendment is designed 
to keep John Pettit, (Benton’s D.D.,) in office as United 
Statese District Judge. 
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Household Journal.— The Houschold Journal, a well- 
edited weekly 4to, at 3 cents, or monthly at 13 cents, is 
published by Alexander Harthill & Co., No. 20 North 
William street. Its original tales and editorial articles 
evince good talents and education, the selected articles 
are made with judgment, and the arrangement is tasteful 
and attractive. Subscription $1 for 34 weeks, or $1 50 
a year, 





The Boston Review.— The Recorder says, “It has been 
decided to make The Review a Bi-Monthly instead of a 
Quarterly, publishing six numbers in the year, which 
together will contain the same amount of matter as four 
numbers of The Bibliotheca Sacra. We think this feature 
will contribute very much to enhance the popularity and 
extend the circulation of The Review.—Congregational 
Journal. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Correr.—The demand has been more active for Rio at steady 
prices. For export there have been over 6,000 bags of Rio and 
St. Domingo taken. St. Domingo, Maracaibo, and Java, the 
trade have purchased more freely, The sales are 2,500 bags Rio 
ex Royal Bride, at 10c. cash, for export ; 3,000 St. Domingo, at 
11 \c. cash, for export ; also 6,000 bags to the trade, at 11@13c. ; 
1,060 bags Maracaibo, at 1344 @l4'sc. ; 500 Jamaica, at 124%@ 
133,c.; 1,100 bags Laguayra, at 134 @13}¢c. ; 1,200 mats Java, 
at 16 @16\e. 

Corrox.—At the opening of the market prices were firmer, and 
amore general activity prevailed. Toward the elose, however, 
there was less buoyancy, and prices gradually @eclined. We 
quote the reduction at \e. @ b., closing dull and heavy at 12c, 
for Middling Uplands, and 12\c. do, do. Gulf. The sales are 
10,600 bales. 

LivrrPooL, January 8&th—Noon. 

The market yesterday (Monday) opened with a brisk inquiry ; 
but it was checked by the further advance in the Bank discount. 
The sales of the day were about 10,000 bales, including 1,500 on 
speculation and for export at Jast Friday's rates. This morning 
the market has been very quiet, and it is computed that the sales 
will not exceed 3,000 or 4,000 bales, 

Fisu.—The demand for all descriptions eontinues very mode- 
rate, and prices are mostly nominal, though Mackerel are held 
rather firmly at our quotations. The only transactions we hear 
of are sales of a cargo of Box Herring on private terms ; and 
about 500 bbls. Mackerel, mainly No. 1, at $14. 


Four AND Meat.—The past week our Flour market has been 
quite irregular and unsettled ; the less satisfactory news from 
Europe, the more liberal arrivals, and a further advance in 
freighis, have given buyers the advantage, with the exception of 
afew days. Many holders have refused to submit to any abate- 
ment, and the business in consequence has been moderate, al- 
though greatly in excess of the receipts, and hence with a ma- 
terial depletion in our stock, there is much reluctance on the 
partof many holders to yield, The medium and better grades 
have been in steady request at irregular prices, and these close 
heavy. At the concession on shipping brands there was a good 
demand at yesterday’s market. Prices are 5@10c. lower since our 
last. Canadian Flour has declined, with a better supply of the 
low grades, Choice extras are very firm. Southern Flour has 
varied but slightly, the demand has been fair for the trade and 
for export, and with limited arrivals and a reduced stock there 
is little pressure to sell. Rye Flour is not plenty, and is in fair 
demand at extreme rates. Corn Meal is plenty and quite heavy 
at our quotations, Buckwheat Flour is lower and in demand at 

2 12a@$2 25 B 100 Bs. 

Graixn.—We have had some irregularity in our Wheat market 
the past week, but prices at the close are 2 to 4c. lower, under a 
stronger desire to realize, induced by the less favorable news from 
Europe, and a further advance in freights. Our stock is rapidly 
diminishing, but as the season is getting late anda large amount 
of business paper maturing, drawn againet the present stock, it 
must be sold to meet these obligations, without regard to future 
prospects. The business has been chiefly confined to shippers, 
although millers have purchased to a fair extent of choice qnali- 
ties; these being quite scarce, comparatively, have been well 
sustained. Rye bas varied but slightly, and is in fair demand ; 
the stock is small. Barley has sold at irregular prices, and is in 
fair demand and well held at the close. Oats have fluctuated, 
and are in fair demand, in part for export and the trade. Corn 
has declined, with more liberal arrivals of New. a further ad- 
vance in freights, and less favorable news from Europe. The 
stock of Old is rapidly diminishing, aud many holders refuse to 
sell. 


Hops.— The market for New, sinee our last, has improved in 
activity, but prices are firm, The sales are 475 bales, at 25@33c., | 
the latter rate for Choice. Old continue inactive, and prices 
are entirely nominal. 

Ling.—The market for Rockland is inactive, owing to non- 
We quote nominally at 85c. for Common, and $1 for 
Lump. 

Morassee.—For New Orleans the demand has been good from 
grocers at 37@38c. eash and 4 months. Foreign have been quiet 
but steady. Sales of 2,000 bbls. New Orleans at 37 @38c.—a few 
half-barrels at the latter price. By auction 700 bbis. do. at 25@ 
S7e. “4 

Navat Srores.—The inquiry for Spirite Turpentine during the 
week has been moderate, but prices are without material change. 
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Bolte..........— 
DOMESTIC GOODS— 
Sht’s bn. 4Pyd— 6 
eas: 


Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. 
DRUGS AND DYES— 
Alcohol @ gal. . 

Aloes @ Bb 


Ant’y, reg. cash— 12%a— 13 
Argols, refined.— 26 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 3 
Assafetida .....— 5 
Balsam Capivi.— 50 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 
Balsam Pern. .—1 
Berries Pers... .— 
Berries Turk. ..— 
Bi-Carb. Soda. .— 
Borax, refined.— 
Brimstone rll. ..— 
Brimstone flor. .— 
Brimstone#tun.45 00 
Camphor cr 8 B— — 
Camphor ref...— 40 
Cantharides . ...— 
Car. Ammonia..— — 
Cardamoms.... 1 
Castor Oil in . 


Chamomile, B.— 
Chlorate Pota..— 
Cochineal Hs..— 
Cochineal Méx.— 
Copperas Am.. 
Crem Tar@ b..— 
Cubebs E.1....— 
Epsom Salts. ...— 
Gamboge.......— 
G’m Arabic sorts— 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 
Gum Benzoin..— 
Gum Cowrie....— 
Gum Myrh, FE. L— 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 
Gum Trag, st..— 
Gum Trag, fi..— 
Hyd. Pota. En 
SPE.....<+ 3 
Ipecacuanha Br 1 
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Licorice Paste. 
Madder Dutch. 
Madder Fr..... 


SZESE SLERoES 


ad 
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flake 

Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 
Oil Serganet.. 2 
Oil Cassia 

Oil Lemon.,.... 2 
Oil Peppermint. 1 
Oil Orange 1 
Opium Turkey .— 
Oxalic Acid 8 B— 
Phosphorus..... 
Pruss. Potash. . 
Quieksilver..... 
Rhubarb Chi... 
Saleratus cash.. 


RISSISES BZ 


Sal Soda 

Sarsa’rilla Hon. 
Sarsa’rilla Mex. 
Senna E.1..... 
Senna Alex.... 


Sugar Lead W.— Il ka— 
Sulph. Quin.... 125 al 
Tartaric Acid..— 50 a— 
Verdigris. 

Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 


-— 50 a— 52 


Dry Cod, ® cwt. 3 50 
Dry Scale...... 
Pickled Cod 
Mackerel, No. 1. 
Mack. No.1,Hal. 
Mack. No. 2,M.. 
Mack. No, 3, M.1 
Mackerel, No.3. 4 50 
Salm’n,Pic.Nor.— — 50 
Sal. Pic. P tee. .22 00 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, 

@ hf. bbl.....— 
Shad, Ct., No. 2— 
Shad. Sou. ® bbI— 
Herring, Pick’d 2 50 ww 
Herr’g, Sc. @ bu— 22 25 
Herring, No.1..— 15 a— 16 
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An crican, @B.— — a— 
FLOUR A 

Dory: 15 ® ct. ad val 
ae 4 60 
Superfine, No.2. 3 50 
State Superfine 5 20 
State, ex. br... 5 40 
West, mix’d,do. 5 2) 
Mich, & In.st.do, 
Ohio Superfine. 
Ohio ex. bds 
Genesee, do.... 
Canada, Sup 
Canada, ex... 
Brandywine 
Georgetown 
Betersburg City 
Rich. County 
Alexandria, . . 
Bait. Howard st. 
Rye Flour.. 
Corn Meal, C’y 

* Brandywine 3 50 

e " Punch.17 50 a— 


o 
RheankaRanaeeanegseanesr 


sSSSSh 
wo | massa! soem ooerse 


t 
a 
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dry F., 8 @ ct. ad val 
Rais.8n.8 4ck.—— a— — 
| Rais. bch, &lyra. 175 a@ 2 10 
| Cur'nts, Zte. @B— — a— 4 
Citron..... — 20ka— 21 
Alm, Mr. sft. sh.— — a— — 


The sales include some bbis. at 35@235}6c. Straight ; 3534 @36c, | 


Southern Shipping ; and 36 @37c. 
and Shipping lots, The stock of Crude Turpentine is rather 
small, and prices are maintained. We 


unsettled. The sales include about 1,800 Strained and No. 2 at 
$1 30@$1 50; 125 bbis, No. 1 at $1 6245 ; and 100 bbis, Fine No 
1 at $2 6245. Common Rosin has been in moderate demand, but 
prices are firm. The sales are about 6,000 bbls. at $1 25a$1 30 
afloat and delivered from yard. Tar is dull, and prices have 
rather a downward tendency. Sales of 400 bbis. Washington at 
$2@2 12%, in order in yard. Pitch is nominal. 

Ors.—Linseed has been in rather improved demand at 50@5lc. 
Crude Sperm hds been moderately active at steady rates. The 
sales are 1,750 bbis. at $140, and 285 bble. on private terms. 
Crude Whale has been quiet, and we have only to notice sales of 
6C0 bbls. on private terms. Manufactured are dul, and prices 
mostly nominal. 

Provisions.—Pork, under an active consumptive and fair 
shipping demand, has rapidly advanced. The stock is much 
reduced, and is unusually light for the season. The high priees 
current for Bacon has attracted the attention of packers, and the 
quantity of pork packed thus far is limited, as compared with last 
year. The advance for the week is $1 25 on Mess, and $] 24 on 
Prime—closing in favor of the seller. Beef has been in fair 
demand, and is firm ; the arrivals are limited, and the stock is 
moderate as compared with last year. Prime Mess, India, and 
India Mess have been neglected, and prices are nominal, Bacon 
has taken the lead of all other articles, and has sold largely at an 
advance of \ @ §c. @ B., with little good here at the close, and 
we quote it buoyant at94 @10\c. Pickled meats have improved, 
with a good demand and light arrivals. Dry salted meats are 
quite scarce, and wanted at advancing prices. Dressed hogs 
have been in very active demand, and have improved. Heavy 
are wanted at 74 @7}¢c. Lard has improved under a good jocal 
demand. The stock is moderate. Butter has been in fair 
demand, in part for export, and prices are steady. Cheese is 
firm and in good demand for the trade. 

Rice is in good demand ; the sales have been largely for ex- 
port. Sales of 1,800 tes. at $3 75@$4 50 @ 100 ths. as to quality. 
The arrivals from Charleston (chiefly by steamer) have not been 
interrupted, notwithstanding the political difficulties in South 

Carolina. 

Satt.—The market has increased in activity, bat prices are 
without essential change. The sales are 1@2 cargoes Turk’s 
Island, and | cargo @uracoa, on private terms. Also, 1,950 sacks 
Ashtons ; 1,000 do. Liverpool ground ; and 800 do. Worthingtons, 
ex ship North America ; 650 sacks Ashtons, per Reynard ; and 
1,750 do, do., per ship New World—all on terms not made public. 

Woot.—The market is quiet but very steady, and there is every 
prospect that the spring business will be on very fair average 
with last year. The sales since our last are about 20,000 ibs. 
Fleece at 38@49c., 1,500 hs. Texas and 40 bales Mexican on terms 
not made publig, Foreign are quiet, but prices rule firialy, 


quote at $2 75 B 280 ths. | 
Fine Rosins have been in very limited request, and prices are | 


New York bbie. Straight | 


FURS AND SK INS—Durr: 
6 and 15 @ ct. for undressed 


and dressed. ° 
Beaver,pcht.@B 1 00 
" Nerth, @ pee.— — 
" Southern....— 75 
" Western. ... 1 00 
Otter, North, pr. 4 50 
" Southern. 2 50 
Red Fox, Nerth.— — 
Raccoon, South.— 25 
" West’n, com— 40 
" Detroit — W 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 
" Seuthern.— 75 
Martin, North.. 1 25 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. 
Hair, do... 
Goat, Curacoa 
" Mexican, @® 
Deer, Texas, #B— 19 
* Arkansas.— 20 
nr 


20 
00 
05 


anneaner 
woesqneoes | os 


w.G.Pbu 1 50 
" C, new 1 50 


Chicago s 

Mil. club....... 

Rye, Northern.— 74 

Corn, rd yel...— ¢ 
" " white.— 69 
" South, wh.— 70 


Oats, Canada. . 
" Canal..... 
" Obio..... 
" Jersey... 

Peas,bl.e.@2bu. 3 00 

GUNPOW DER—Dtrtr: 


Sct. 
Blasting, @ 25 B.3 00 


HAY— 
N.R.inbis#100m— 90 
HEMP— 


Do.do.dressed . 
HIDES—Dcrr: 4 ® ct. 
‘al 


- 





faaree 
S8Ss.5e558ea 
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— 
es 
11 es 


25 a— — 
Sheath’g, old...— 183a— 1935 
,yellow— 168%e— 19 |[Bar, Nor. NFK. 


Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 


vs 
FEATHERS—Dorr: 25 ® ct. 
2 


FISH—Dovrr: 15 @ ct. ad val 
4 00 


FLAX—Dvrty: 15 @ ct. ad val 
AND MEAL—| " ° 


37% | 


—A% a— 36 
4325 (English 
15 Plates,l-ex@bx. 


Russia,cl.Ptun215 00 a220 00 
outshot205 00 4210 00 


Ist srt 100B— — 5 00 
Pes $5 13% 


zB 
é 


v 
Ox, B. A. & 
Gace 





PRSRNS—Derz : 


— 25 
4 


R. 


r, Fork Stps..— — 


— a— 30 |Bar, Sw.or sixes77 50 


PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTRD EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


a— 33 
@ ct. ad 


& ——-—— 
eee —Duer : B ct. ad 
v 


a1 
a— 8% 
a— 9 


»Frit.T.V.F 97 50 2100 00 


~ 5 
heet,En.& Am.— 3ia— 3% 
LEAD—Dvty: 15 @ct. adval 


Oak, heavy... 
Oak, dry hide 
Oak, Ohio 





Lum 


ad val. 
Colonies 


Prices : 
Timber, W. P. 
Timber, Geo. Y 


Eastern Spruc 


Timber,GI.Wo. . 


a— 3 


Oak, Sou, Light— 23 
Oak, all weights— 34 


8 
25 
35 
P. 


(by car) @c.ft— 26 


e 


&Pine,byc’go 12 50 
Yard Selling Prices, 
Timber ,oakscant- 
ling @ M feet .40 00 
TimberorBmsE .16 00 


4% |Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 


Bds.N R.infer 


Pik.citySp.wk« 


Do. Shaved, @b« 
(36M.) ae 


re 


Do. Ced. 3ft. 
qu. @M..... 


x 


\Laths, E. @ M 


" WObbi 
Heading, WO. 
ad val 


Porto Rico. 
Cuba Muscovy 
Trinidad, Cuba 


Clinch...... 


Co’ty, @ 
Turp. Wilming’ 
Tar, do. @ bbl. 
Pitch... 


Flor. 30 fi.. 
Olive,12b.b.&b 


Palm, ® Bb. 


Linseed, Eng. . 
Whale. 


Sperm, crude. 
Tan 


" Bleached... 
Kleph. ref.bi'ck 
% 
Red Disd 

Kerosene,I!I’g. 


ad val 
Thin ob, c. Btu 
Thick, round 
ad val 


" City 
Prime, Cit 


" Prime. 

Mess. 
clear. 
Lard,O7ivh. B 


* 


Beet 
Beef, Sake, ® 
" St. fair to p 


" Ohio 
Cheese 


Good to prime 
SAL T—Dv 
al 

St. Martin's 


" FPine.. 
" " Ashton 


% Dr’p&Bek(c 1? 


Castile 
Pigs, Bara, 


et. ad val 


Mace. 
Nutmegs, No. 
Pepper, Suma 
Cloves (c) 


St. Croix, @ B® 
New Orleans 


Porto Rico. 


U.S, Loaf.. 
}, 8. Crashed 


val 





yunpewder. 
Wy ntye : 


Hams, Pic bed. .— 
Shoniders, Pkld.— 
Hams in 

Pickie. ® bbi.13 


SUGARS—Dorr: 


Cuba Muscova.. 


Plank, GP, un. .24 00 
PIk&Bds.N R.cl .36 00 
PIK&Bds.N R2q .26 00 
Boards,N R.box .17 


13 


Bds.Alb.P&pce .— 
Bds, city worked— 22 
Bus. city worked, 
nar.cir.p.tion.— 
Plank,Alb.Pine.— 
Plank, city wkd.— 4 
Plank. Alb.Spre.— 


Shingles, ® bch. 2 


il. 


2 


Do. Sawed @ M. 3 


Ist 
35 


Do, Ced.3ft2dqu . 30 
Do. Cypress,3ft.19 


Staves, W Opipe.40 
sd WOhhd .35 00 


° RO.hhd.— — 


72 00 


N. Orleans,Pgal— 33 
25 


= 
ine 


a— 25 
a— % 


I k, light.— 18%a— 2035 
Hemlock, mid..— 19 a— 21 
Hemlock, heavyy— 18 a— 21 
Hemlock,dam..— 11 a— 17% 
2%a— 2%/Hemlock,pr.do.— 13 a— 15 
LIME—Dvry: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Rockland com..— — a— 80 


alo 


LU) BER —Dorr: 15 ® et. 
Product of N. Amer, 
FREE. 


Wholesale 


a45 00 
al7 00 
a35 00 
a28 00 
a0 00 
a30 00 
al8 00 
al6 00 
a— 19 
a— 


a— 
Guan 
ry 
a= 4 
e— 
a3: 


a20 00 
ail 50 
as 00 
ai5 
250 00 
a0 00 


MOLASSES—Dverr: 24 @ct. 


a— 38 
a— 35 
a— 23 
a— 2 


Card. etc. sweet— 15 a— 19 
NAILS—Dury: 24 


Bet. ad val 
Cut. 4da6d PR.— 3 


a — 


4° 


a— — 


-o— ao < 
NAVAL STORES—Durr: 8 
and 15 @ ct. ad val [ALL casa) 
Turpentine, S’ftN 
280®,.— — 


a275 


. 2 1244 2 
1 60 


— 35 


x—- — 


4165 


Rosin, com. old. 125 a1 30 
Do. wh. 9 280 ®. 1 50 
Sal Ammoniac. 9% |Spirits Turp 


a4 50 
a— 37 


37% |O 1 LS—Dury: Palm4 ; Olive2; 
Linseed Sperm, (foreign fisher- 
ies,) and Whale or other Fish 
(foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 


Olive,inc.® gal. 1 124%a— 


— 8Skea— 


: ..— 
" Ref. Winter— 60 a— 
" Ref. Spring. 


Winter, unbl— 


Linseed,cm.@g.— 50 a— 


a— 
a_— 


1 57a l 


— — 


Lard Oil, 8.&4£W.— 95 


n34 00 
28 00 


Beef, Ms.cp.@bl. 5 25 


Mess, extra.10 
Prime, Ctry 4 


Pe 


" Ms, @tee.15 
Pork, Ms. #@ bbl.17 


13 2 
16 

18 5 
b— 


R— 


Butter, Oran. co. 


r. 


4 
TY 


v 
Turk’s Is. ® bu.— 


H.’pool Gr. Paack— 


1 30 
’s 160 


2 62 


>. — 


Buck comp. (do)— — 
SOAP—Durr: 32 ® ct. ad val 
New York, @B.— 5 


— 9 


un 
a110 
a— 53 
a— 80 


OL1L-CAK KE—Derr: 15 @ ct. 


a37 50 
a28 50 


PROVIS LON S—Derr: 
Cheese 24 ; all others 15 @ et. 


10k%a— 10% 
Biga— 8% 
6ka— 6% 


a— 10% 


RICE—Dvry: 15 @ ct. ad val 
Ord. tofr.@ewt. 3 75 


a3 87 


SEEDS—Dverr: Free. 
FRUIT—Dvry: Not D'd, 30:!Clover, @ ® 

Timothy, @ ba. 
Flax, Am. rough | 45 
SHOT—Doerr: 24 ® ot. ad val 


a— 6% 


a— 7 


a— 38 
ya— 10\% 


SPELTER (Zixz)—Dverr; In 


and Plates, 4; 


1.— 37 


t.— 7 


Pimento, Ja. (c)— 4 


Havana, White.— 
Ilavana, B. & Y.— 


Sheets, 12 # ct. ad val 
Plates, ? 6 mos 
SPICES—Dorr: 4 and 15 ® | 


nom. 


9 


Ma— 


“a— 7% 


7 
24 PB ct. 


TALLOW —Dvor: 8 ®ot.ad 


Am. prime,@B.— 9%a— 10 


lGunpewder.. : 15 @ ct. ad val 


— 25 60 


Y.Hyson,mixed.— 17 55 
an 32 
=n 32 
\Ning & Oolong..— 19 50 
pee 22 


\Hyson Skin 
Twankay 


|Powchong. . 
Ankoi.... 

\Congou.... 
* IN 


(Zixw)—Dvrr : 


- soem 23 25 


28 
Pigs, 


Bars, and Block, Pree ; Plates 


|Plates, 1.C.. 


and Sheets, 8 @ ct. ad val 
35 Banca cash, @ b— 27 4a— 28 
|Straits,6 mos...— 26a— 27 


—_—_— @ 
9 12%a 9 25 
725 a7 37% 


WOGL—Derr: 24 


val 
t 


A. Sax. Fi’'ce@®— 47 
A. ¥. B, Merino .— 43 


} 4% Me’no— 38 
|A. 6 & % Me’n 
\Sup. Pulled Co.— 33 


|Valp. Unwash. .— 
E. R. 


yrna Wash 
ZINC—Derr 


No. 1 Pulled Co.— 25 
‘Extra Pulled C.— 40 
— 5%a— 5% Peruv. Wash...— 25 


: In Pigs, Bars, 


and Sheets, 15 @ ct. ad val 
sheets 


4a— --" 
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Times. 
Daily, Semi-Week',y, and Weekly Editions, 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General News 
paper in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES commends itself to the attention 
and favor of persons in every part of the United States who 
desire to receive from the city of New York a Cheap, Enter- 
prising, and Reliable Newspaper,—devoted first of all to the 
UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION, and to the just and con- 
servative principles of the incoming REPUBLICAN ADMIN- 


ISTRATION, 


The New York Weekly Times 


Is alarge and elegantly printed quarto sheet, of eight pages, or 
forty-eight columns,—devoted to Politics, Literature, and Gen- 
eral News, and intended to be the BEST as well as the OHEAP- 
EST Fawiy Newsparsn in the United States, 

The first aim of Tag Times is, and will always be, to keep Re 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up, as to everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part ef the world, 
It comments fully and freely upon all topics of impartance in 
every department of publie action, and always in the interest of 
Frecdom, Order, and the Public Good. While its influence will 
be uniformly conservative, it advocates ewery measure of just 
and bencficent Progress, and resists the increase, extension, or 
perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything else incompatible with 
the highest welfare of the whole community. While it reports 
promptly and accurately all intelligence of general interest in 
every department of human activity, it never panders to vicious 
tastes, and excludes from its columns everything that might render 
it unsafe or improper for general Famrty perusal, It seeks to 
promote the general welfare by urging the clahus of 

EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 
upon the masses of the people 


; and im all its discussions, it en- 


deavyors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit of 


MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, 
SENSE. 


AND COMMON 


In its ConnesronDENcB, both Foreign and Domestic, Tux Times 
isconfessed to be superior to any other American journal, Its 
Rurorts of Congressional and Levislative Proceedings, of Finan- 
cial, Commereial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
full, prompt, and reliable, 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 
reports of the 

LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS; 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained, 
A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 
STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest. 

THE AGRICALTURAL DEPARTMENT 
is compiled from a variety of s 8, many of them inaccessible 
to the American reader, and furnfshes valuable information to 
the Farmer and Gardener. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to Subscribers in any part 


| of the country on the following terms: 


... 82 004 Yean 
3 00 a Year. 
5 00 4 year. 


Single copies 
Two Copies....... 
Five Copies.. 


Any person who will send us a Club of TEN Subscribers at 
One Dollar each, shall receive an extra copy for himself, or may 


retain One Dollar as his compcnsation. 


The New York Daily Times 


Is ; ublished every day except Sunday, and is sent Subscribers 


by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year. 
The Semi-Weekly Times, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing cight pages 
of reading matter in every number, is sent to subscribers at the 
following rates: 
SINGLE COPIES, Three Dollars. 
TWO COPIES, Five Dollars. 
Any person who will send us a CLUB of FIVE Subscribers 
may recive an extra copy for himself, or retain Two Dollars and 


a Half as his compensation. 
TERMS—CASH INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


All Letters to be addressed to 
H. J. RAYMOND & 00. 





CA = Propricioxs of Tux Nat VBR Tiss, New Yous city, 
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A STORY OF TH 


BY MRS. HARR 


CHA 


Lire on any shore is 
ing into commonplace ; 
eagerness with which « 
times accepted in a nei 
withal to stir the deepe 

Thus, though Mrs. I 
hard-hearted woman, 
have had a ship wreck 
yet since a ship had be 
ashore at her very do 
no inconsiderable satis 
and to arrange for the 

It was something to 
likely to furnish subjec 
come when she should 
acquaintances who liv 
or Harpswell Neck. 1 
number of light-houses 
now—it was no uncom: 
on shore in storms, yet 
more that was stirring 
within the 
vicinity. Mrs. Kittrid 
the funeral 


species of solemn féte 


memory ¢ 
services 


sequence to her dwell 
was to be given out it 
she might expeet bot 
to be full. Mrs. Penne 
Christian and 
her own dwelling the ! 


neighbe 


sary to ¢ 
little 
acquisition with me 


manner neces 
feelings of the 


bitterly when he was ¢ 
There 
the body was found, M 


few moments. 


to assist, went back il 
the two children 

The September even 
the cheerful fire that s 
chimney of Captain Ki 
feature. 


of those sullen gnomes 


The days ot o 


and che 
Those Were 
kitchen fire, with the 
mels—where hissed : 
where steamed the hn 


more sociable 


stoves. 


depths beets, carrots, 
jolly sociability with * 
they were destined to 
On the present evei 
as is her wont, in on 
her spectacles on her 
candles on the little st 
the task of the silk dr 
Mrs. } 
also mounted, was ca 
breadths,"’ 
her work and to 
if “it will do‘ 
Captain Kittridge + 


interrupted. 


topping ¢ 


ing! 


whittling on a little be 
Sally 
knitting, evidently m« 
producing than on the 
which her mother ex# 
her mind to anything 


who sits on a 


was rigorously sent t 
became her to be dil 
thing for her own am 

And in the 
faded imag 


next ro 
of vouth 
so strangely given t 
history, without a sir 
her past could eve 
sealed in eternal sile 

“ Tt's strange,’’ sa 
tled away it’s ver 
more 
beach a-lookin’ 


of that ar shiy 
The 
bits of boards and tir 
beach, but nothin’ to 
“Tt won't be know 
said Mis: 
there'll be 
“ Yes, 
phatie nod. 
“ Father,” 
there must be at the 
are sunk with all th 
don’t people contrive 
them?” 
“They do, child,’ 


have diving- bells, an 


Roxy, sh 
a great gi 


indeed 6 


said S 


over their faces, and 
and they walk about 
“Did you ever go 
“ Why yes, child, 
it was, to be sure. 
critters, with ever 
swimming right up t 
would be to muddy 1 
couldn't see yeu.” 
“T never heard of 
wife, drawing herse! 
* Wal’, Miss Kittri 
that ever happened, 
“dhough you do kn 
“And how 
father ?”’ 
“Laws 


does 
said Sally. 

child, wh 
jist as thev doon is 
purple 
lie round. 


, and green, ar 
I've seer 
“Cap'n Kittridge 
“]T have—and bi; 
was off the coast « 
round under the Kqu 
resolved 
tance. 
“It’s a pity you « 
said his wife, with « 
“T did get lots o 
Nabobs in the interid 
silks and sich,’ sai 
brought ’em home a 
“Oh, father!” sa 
had saved just one 
“Laws, child, I 
Captain, good-naty 
India, I went up to y 
and saw all the Nab 
make no more of ge 
than we do of the sl 
I’ve seen one of th 
turban as big as m 
“Cap'n Kittridge 
wife once more. 


to throw 


“ Fact—as big as 
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* Entered according 
Ym the District Court of 





